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ex urbe 
When you have read this letter, answer the questions at the end. 


Ma§anius Acilius Glabrio saltitem dicit Lupo amico. 


quid agis, mi Lupe, in villa tua riistica? iamne ex ists morbo 
convaluisti? quid agit Helvidius, filius tuus? 

quotiéns dé té tuaque villa cOgit6, tibi valdé invided; nam in 
urbe nullum est otium, nilla quiés. ego quidem multis negotiis 
cotidié occupatus sum. prima h6ra 4 clientibus meis saliitor; inde 
ad basilicam Oratidnés habitum vel ad ctiriam Oratidnés auditum 
contend6; aliquand6 amicGs visit6, vel ab eis visitor; per totum 
diem officia privata vel piblica ago. at ti interea in ripa fliminis 
vel in umbra arboris dtidsus fortasse iacés, et dum ego strepiti 
urbis vexor, ti carmine avium délectaris. sed satis querélarum! 

Imperator Domitianus triumphum heri dé Germanis égit. 
pompa per totam urbem progressa est. quam alii, mirabile dicti, 
spectaculum splendidissimum vocabant. “Imperator noster,” 
inquiunt, “pater vérus patriae, gentés barbards iam superavit; 
Germani per vias urbis iam in triumpho dicuntur!” alii tamen 
spectaculum ridiculum déridébant. “illt qui per vias dicuntur,” 
susurrabant, “haudquaquam Germani sunt, sed servi, ex provincia 
Hispania arcessiti et veste Germana inditt! én splendidus 
Imperator qui, paucis homunculis victis, sé dignum triumphs 
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“dum ego strepiti urbis vexor, ti carmine avium délectaris.” (lines 10-11) 
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litterae cotidié 4 Britannia exspectantur, ubi Agricola bellum 
contra Calédonids gerit. Calédonii créduntur ferdcissimi omnium 
Britannorum esse, terribilés visi auditique. dé Calédonia ipsa 


omnino incertus sum, mi Lupe. utrum pars est Britanniae an insula 


séitincta? 


25 


ad consilium Imperatoris adesse saepe iubeor. invitus pared; 
quotiéns enim sententiam meam 4 Domitiano rogor, difficile est 
mihi respondére; turpe vidétur mentiri, pericul6sum véra loqui. 


niper ego et alii senatorés ab Imperatdre consulti sumus dé poena 


30 


illarum Virginum Vestalium quae incesti damnatae erant. 
supplicium ultimum eis décrévimus; magnum erat earum scelus, 
et merita poena. at cOgita impudentiam Domitiani! Virginés enim 
ob incestum sevéré pinit, ipse vitam imptrissimam vivit. 


quid agis? 

invided: invidére 

otium 

orationés habitum 
orationés auditum 
privata: privatus 
arboris: arbor 
querélarum: queréla 
triumphun ... égit: triumphum agere 
dé Germanis 

mirabile dictii 

patriae: patria 

veste: vestis 

inditi: inditus 

litterae 

Calédonios: Calédonii 
terribilés: terribilis 
utrum ... est ... an? 
séiiincta: séiiinctus 
consilium: cénsilium 
turpe: turpis 

mentiri 

incesti: incestum 
supplicium ultimum 
décrévimus: décernere 
impudentiam: impudentia 
ob 

impirissimam: impirus 


how are you? how are you doing? 
envy 

leisure 

(in order) to give speeches 
(in order) to hear speeches 
private 

tree 

complaint 

celebrate a triumph 

over the Germans 

strange to say 

country, homeland 
clothing 

dressed 

letters, correspondence 
Scots 

frightening 

is it ...or? 

separate 

council 

shameful 

lie, tell a lie 

immorality, unchastity 
death penalty 

vote, decree 
shamelessness 

on account of, because of 
immoral 
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audivistine umquam poétam Valerium Martialem recitantem? 35 
ego quidem recitationibus eius saepe adsum; ti si eum audiveris, 
certé délectaberis. verstis eius semper élegantés, nonnumquam 
scurrilés sunt. eum tamen ided reprehend6, quod Imperat6rem 
nimium adulatur. 

quando rire discédés, mi Lupe? quando iterum té in urbe 40 
vidébimus? cum primum ad urbem redieris, mé visita, quaes6; si té 
mox vider6, valdé délectabor. valé. 


recitatidnibus: recitatis recital, public reading 


nonnumquam sometimes 

ideo ... quod for the reason that, because 
reprehendod: reprehendere blame, criticize 

adulatur: adulari flatter 

cum primum as soon as 

quaeso I beg, i.e. please 


1 Whois the writer of this letter? To whom is it written? Where are they both? 

2 Why does Glabrio envy Lupus? What does he imagine Lupus is doing while 
Glabrio is working? 

3 What public event has just taken place in Rome? Why have some Romans 
regarded it as ridiculous? 

4 From where, and from whom, is news expected? What has Glabrio heard about 
the Scots? 

5 What request does Glabrio often receive from the emperor? Why does he dislike 
obeying this request? Whose punishment has recently been discussed by the 
emperor’s advisers? Does Glabrio feel that the punishment was justified? Why 
does he feel indignant about it? 

6 Whose public readings has Glabrio been attending? What criticism does he make 
of him? 

7 What does Glabrio finally ask Lupus? What request does he make? 
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About the Language I: Supine 


A_ Study the following examples: 

ad basilicam 6rationés habitum vel ad ciriam orationés auditum 
contend6. 
T hurry to the basilica to give speeches or to the senate house to listen to 
speeches. 
Calédonii sunt terribilés visti: auditique. 
The Caledonians are frightening to see and to hear. 

The Latin words in boldface are a form of the verb called the supine. It is a 

verbal fourth-declension noun with only two cases: 

The accusative (example 1) expresses purpose. 

The ablative (example 2) indicates in what respect something is true. 


B_ Further examples: 

Agricola milités laudatum hortatumque per Ordinés processit. 
Epaphroditus per aulam festinavit fugitivos quaesitum. 

diii cogitabamus quid esset optimum facti. 

amici ad agrum meum cotidié veniunt mé vexatum. 


dei, si hoc fas est dicti, félici6rés quam nos videntur. 
6 poéta Martidlis ad Urbem versis novos recitatum regreditur. 


nuh WN = 


C_ The supine appears only rarely in Latin. However, it is used in most Latin- 
English dictionaries as the fourth principal part of the verb, providing the stem 
for the perfect and future participles. In Unit 4 we will present Checklist and 
Complete Vocabulary verbs according to this system, giving the supine, rather 
than the perfect participle, as the fourth principal part. 





A hunting scene. 
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vita rustica 
C. Helvidius Lupus saliitem dicit Acilio Glabridni amico. 


cum epistulam tuam legerem, mi Glabrio, gaudium et dolorem 
simul sénsi. gaudio enim afficiébar, quod tam dit epistulam 4 té 
exspectabam; dolébam autem, quod ti tot laboribus opprimébaris. 

in epistula tua dicis té valdé occupatum esse. ego quoque, cum 
ROmae essem, saepe negotiis vexabar; nunc tamen vita ristica 
fruor. nam riri iticundissimum est fords ire aliquand6 per agrods 
equitatum, aliquand6 fundum inspectum. cras in silvis proximis 
venabor; vicini enim crédunt aprum ingentem ibi latére. non 
tamen omninO Otidsus sum; nam sicut ti 4 clientibus tuis salitaris 
atque vex4ris, ita ego 4 colonis meis assidué vexor. 

dé morbo med rogavisti. simulatque ad hanc villam advent, 
medicum quendam, qui prope habitabat, arcessivi. ille mé iussit 
vino abstinére, medicinamque simere. septem continuGs diés 4 
medic6 visitabar; morbus interea ingravéscébat. octavo dié 











“stcut tii a clientibus tuts saliitdris atque vexdaris, ita ego 4 colonis meis assidué 


vexor.” (lines 10-11) 
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medicum dimisi, vinum bibere coepi, medicinam in cloacam 

effidi. statim convalui! puto quidem medicum ipsum, immo 

medic6s omnés, in cloacam déici débére. 
récté dicis CalédoniOs omnium Britanndrum ferGcissimGs esse. 

amicus meus Silanus, qui cum Agricola in Britannia nuper 20 

militabat, dicit Calédoni6s in ultimis partibus Britanniae habitare, 

inter saxa et undas. quaamquam Calédonit ferdcissimé pugnare 

solent, Silanus confidit eds ab exerciti nostro vinci posse. crédit 

enim R6m4anGs non modo fortidrés esse quam Calédoniés, sed 

etiam ducem melidrem habére. 25 
in epistula tua Helvidium, filium meum, commemoras. quem 

tamen rarissimé video! nam in hac villa trés diés mécum moratus, 

ad urbem rediit; suspicor eum ad urbem ire, puellam aliquam 

Visitatum. quindecim iam ann6s natus est; nihil ciirat nisi puellas 

et quadrigas. difficile autem est mihi eum castigare; nam ego 30 


quoque, cum iuvenis essem ... sed satis dé his nigis. 
dé poéta Martiale, quem laudas, consentio. scio eum ab 
omnibus amicis meis, ob ingenium, ob artem laudari. scio 


epigrammata eius etiam 4 virls summae auctoritatis avidé audirt. 
putasne eum virum quendam potentissimum nimium adulari? 35 
dlim Ovidius poéta populum R6manum valdé délectavit. deinde 


relégatus est ... 


dolébam: dolére 
fruor: fru 


grieve, be sad 


enjoy 
rari in the country 
iicundissimum: iiticundus pleasant 
foras outside, outdoors 
venabor: vénari hunt 
vicini: vicinus neighbor 
sicut ... ita just as ... SO 
colonis: col6nus tenant-farmer 
abstinére abstain 
simere take 
cloacam: cloaca drain 
confidit: cOnfidere be sure, be confident 
aliquam: aliqui some 
quadrigas: quadriga chariot 


nugis: nugae 


nonsense, foolish talk 


epigrammata: epigramma epigram 
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ti igitur mihi graviter admonendus es, mi Glabrio. in epistula 
tua identidem dé quodam vir6 potenti (quem nominare ndld) male 
scribis. tibi cavendum est, mi amice! periculdsum est dé potentibus 40 
male scribere. nam scis virds potentés celeriter trasct, lenté molliri. 
haec tibi ideo dic6, quod patris mei carissimi memor sum; qui cum 
Vespasianum Imperatorem offendisset, primum relégatus, deinde 
occisus est. nisi caveris, mi Glabrio, ti quoque, sicut pater meus, 
damnaberis atque occidéris. sollicitus haec scrib6; saliis enim tua 45 
mihi magnae cirae est. valé. 


admonendus: admonére warn, advise 


nodminare name, mention by name 
male badly, unfavorably 
Trasci become angry 


| 





A country estate. 
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Country Villas 


Many wealthy Romans, like Lupus on pages 2 and 6, owned both a town house in 
Rome and at least one villa in the country. The villas were generally either on the 
coast, like Pliny’s at Laurentum (near Ostia), or in the hills around Rome, for 
example at Tibur, where the Emperor Hadrian had a spectacular mansion. Unlike 
town houses, villas were usually outward-looking, their colonnades and terraces 
overlooking views of gardens, landscapes, or the sea. 

Country villas naturally varied in design, but they usually contained some or all 
of the following features: a series of dining and reception rooms for entertaining 
guests, often offering extensive views of the surrounding countryside; a set of baths, 
heated by hypocausts, containing the full range of apodytérium, tepidarium, 
caldarium, and frigidaérium; long colonnades where the owner and his friends might 
stroll and philosophize on the delights of nature, sheltered from the rain or from the 
direct heat of the sun; and extensive parkland, farmland, or gardens, preferably with 
plenty of shade and running water. 


Pliny’s Villa at Laurentum 


An attempt at the plan of Pliny’s Laurentine villa is shown on page 10, together with 
a model based on the plan. Among the villa’s special features were the heated 
swimming pool (10); the chief dining-room (4), with its large semi-circular extension 
terraced out over the sea, designed to provide the dinner-guests with an impressive 
panorama; and the covered colonnade (12) leading to Pliny’s private suite (14). This 
suite was Pliny’s own addition to the building and it provided him with quiet and 
privacy; for example, at the noisy mid-winter festival of the Saturnalia, Pliny could 
retire to his suite while his slaves enjoyed themselves in the main villa, so that he did 
not get in the way of their celebrations and they did not disturb the “profound peace 
and seclusion” he needed to read and write. 
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A model of Pliny’s villa 
at Laurentum, based on 
a description in one of 
his letters. 


1 atrium 6 slaves' rooms 11 ornamental garden with 
2 courtyard 7 tepidarium vine pergola 

3 inner courtyard 8 apodyterium 12 covered colonnade 

4 dining-room 9 caldarium 13 terrace 

5 bedrooms 10 heated swimming pool 14 Pliny’s private suite 





In one of his letters, Pliny lovingly describes the joys of his villa: 


It is seventeen miles from Rome, so it is possible to spend the night there 
after necessary business is done. It opens into an atrium [1] and then 
there are two colonnades which enclose a small but pleasant courtyard 
[2]. This makes a splendid retreat in bad weather, being protected by 
windows and by the overhanging roof. Opposite it is a cheerful inner hall 
[3] and then a dining-room [4] which is quite beautiful. It extends out 
over the sea, and, whenever the sea is driven inland by the south-west 
wind, it is lightly washed by the spray of the spent breakers. It has 
folding doors and windows all around, with a view from the front and 
sides, as it were, of three different seas. Around the corner is a room with 
a semi-circular extension to catch the sun as it moves around and shines 
in each window in turn. One wall is fitted with shelves like a library to 
hold the books which I read and re-read. At the far end of the terrace is a 
suite of rooms (14) which are truly my favorites, for I had them built 
myself. Here is a solarium facing the terrace on one side, the sea on the 
other, and the sun on both. 





Seaside villas. 
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About the Language II: Indirect Statement 


A In Unit 1, you met sentences like these: 

“mercator multam pectiniam habet.” 

“The merchant has a lot of money.” 

“servi fraudem parant.” 

“The slaves are preparing a trick.” 
In each example, a statement is being made. These examples are known as 
direct statements. Notice the nouns mercator and servi are in the nominative 
case and the verbs are habet and parant. 


B_ In Stage 35, you have met sentences like these: 
scimus mercatdrem multam peciiniam habére. 
We know the merchant to have a lot of money. 
Or, in more natural English: 
We know that the merchant has a lot of money. 
créd6 servos fraudem parare. 
I believe the slaves to be preparing a trick. 
Or, in more natural English: 
I believe that the slaves are preparing a trick. 
In each of these examples, the statement is not being made, but is being 
reported or mentioned. These examples are known as indirect statements. 
Notice that the nouns mercatérem and servOs are now in the accusative case, 
and the verbs habére and parare are now in the infinitive form. Sometimes 
this grammatical feature is called the accusative and infinitive. 


C Compare the following examples: 


DIRECT STATEMENTS INDIRECT STATEMENTS 
“captivi dormiunt.” centurio dicit captivos dormire. 
“The prisoners are asleep.” The centurion says that the 


prisoners are asleep. 


“Lupus in villa ristica habitat.” audio Lupum in villa ristica 

“Lupus is living in his country habitare. 

villa.” I hear that Lupus is living in his 
country villa. 
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D_ Further examples of direct and indirect statements: 


1 


Amn & Wh 


“host€s appropinquant.” 

nuntius dicit host€s appropinquare. 

dominus crédit fugitivos in fossa latére. 
“Agricola bellum in Calédonia gerit.” 

audio Agricolam bellum in Calédonia gerere. 
rhétor putat filium meum diligenter laborare. 


E Compare the following examples: 


DIRECT STATEMENTS INDIRECT STATEMENTS 

“céna paratur.” coquus dicit cénam parari. 

“Dinner is being prepared.” The cook says that dinner is being 
prepared. 

“servi Inspiciuntur” audio servos Inspict. 

“The slaves are being inspected.” I hear that the slaves are being 
inspected. 

In these examples the verb in both statements is passive. 

DIRECT STATEMENTS INDIRECT STATEMENTS 

“miles mentitur.” crédimus militem mentiri. 

“The soldier is lying.” We believe that the soldier is 
lying. 


In this example, a deponent verb is used in both statements. 


F Further examples of direct and indirect statements with passive or deponent 
verbs: 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


“Domitia ab Imperatore relégatur.” 

Epaphroditus nintiat Domitiam ab Imperatore relégari. 
putamus amicos nostros his verbis offend. 

agricola scit vicIn6s hdc strepiti vexari. 

“frater meus ad Urbem revertitur.” 

intellego fratrem meum ad Urbem revert. 

quis crédit captivos effugere conari? 

explorator dicit exercitum é castris Egredi. 
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Word Patterns: Nouns and Adjectives 

A_ Study the form and meaning of the following nouns and adjectives: 
otium idleness, leisure Otidsus idle, at leisure 
spatium space spatidsus spacious, large 
forma beauty formosus beautiful 


B_ Using Section A as a guide, complete the table below: 


limus mud limdsus ___..... 

herba i... herbdsus = grassy 

bellum __..... bellic6sus aggressive, warlike 
furor madness furidsus __..... 

damnum _..... damnosus harmful, damaging 
pretium... pretidsus__..... 

periculum ..... periculosus ..... 

odium =... odidsus __..... 

iniiria —..... iniiridsus _..... 


C Match each of the following Latin adjectives with the correct English 
translation: 
Latin: fimGsus, iocdsus, ventdsus, perfididsus, anndsus 
English: treacherous, smoky, fond of jokes, old, blown by the winds 

D Many Latin -dsus adjectives come into English as words ending in “-ose” or 
“-ous.” Give an English adjective and its meaning for each of the following 
Latin adjectives. Use the meaning of the Latin word in your definitions. 

verbosus, studidsus, délicidsus, copidsus, vict6ridsus 


E_ Explain the following based on your knowledge of Checklist Vocabulary and 
the suffix -Osus: 
a famous orator 
an odious remark 
a precious heirloom 
to be in a vinous state 
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Practicing the Language 


A Complete each sentence with the correct verb from the list below, and then 
translate. Do not use any verb more than once. 
terrébit reficiet dabit certabit dltcet 
terrébunt reficient dabunt certabunt dicent 
1 hi fabri sunt peritissimi; ndvem tuam celeriter...... 

2  cras dominus libertatem dudbus servis ...... 

3 lednés, qui ferdcissimi sunt, spectatorés fortasse ...... 

4  sitemplum visitare vis, hic servus té illic...... 

5 frater meus, auriga nOtissimus, cras in Circo Maximo...... 

B_ With the help of Section H on page 303 of the Language Information, turn 
each of the following pairs into one sentence by replacing the word in boldface 
with the correct form of the relative pronoun qui, and then translate. 

For example: pro templ6 erant tribin’. tribiinds agnovi. 
This becomes: pro templ6 erant tribiini, quos agnOvi. 
In front of the temple were tribunes, whom I recognized. 
in fund6 nostro sunt servi. servi in agris cotidié laborant. 

prope ianuam stabat niintius. niintid epistulam tradidi. 

in hac villa habitat libertus. bertum visitare volo. 

audi illam puellam! puella suaviter cantat. 

in via erant multi puerl. puerdrum clamGrés senem vexabant. 

C_ Select the correct form of the infinitive in parentheses for each verb, and then 
translate each sentence. 

1 éheu! scio illum consulem officium (déserere/déseri). nolite morari! ille 
(relégare/relégari) débet. 

2 vicini nesciunt suds col6n6s agros (neglegere/neglegi). 

3 dicisne quasdam Virginés Vestalés ab Imperatore (pinire/ptniri)? 

4 tibi cavendum est! multi inimici affirmant té dé Domitiano male 
(scribere/scribi). mentiuntur! 

5 récté intellegis hominés negotio strepitique magis in urbe quam ruri 
(vexare/vexari). 

6 doled quotiéns putd ducés tam pravos supplicium meritum non 
(accipere/accipi). 


nh WN = 
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Roman Letters 


What the Romans called 6tium (free time), the freedom from negétium (the business 
of life), was actually laborious leisure in which a great amount of time was devoted 
to reading and writing. Someone once expressed wonder at what Pliny the Elder had 
accomplished: he had performed important and time-consuming official duties, had 
practiced law, and had written many books. His nephew, Pliny the Younger, 
explained that studia, learning and studying, filled all his uncle’s spare time. While 
he was resting after lunch, while dining, while traveling, while being carried through 
Rome in a litter, even while being rubbed down and dried after a bath, Pliny the Elder 
had books read aloud to him while he took notes, wrote extracts, or dictated to his 
secretary. Apparently Pliny the Younger practiced this routine as well. He tells us 
that, relaxing at his beloved Laurentine villa, he never wasted time even while 
hunting: “I was sitting by the hunting nets with stylus and writing tablets instead of 
hunting spears by my side, thinking and making notes, so that, even if I came home 
empty-handed, I should have my wax tablets filled at least.” 

This inclination for reading and writing was widespread among cultivated 
Romans and letter-writing accounted for a great amount of that time and devotion. In 
the small city-states of the Greek world, there had been relatively little need for 
written communication and the number of letters in classical Greek literature is 
small. But with Rome at the center of an expanding empire, written correspondence 
became absolutely essential. Landowners visiting their estates in Italy, bureaucrats on 
military or administrative service in the provinces, travelers, merchants, tax 
collectors, students, soldiers, and exiles, all needed to keep in touch with home or the 
capital. We have imagined such an exchange of news in the letters between Glabrio 
and Lupus, pages 2-8. 

Every traveler went laden with letters he had been asked to deliver, often in 
return for letters of introduction to influential persons (epistulae commendaticiae). 
A person about to send a messenger or who intended to go on a journey made it a 
point of courtesy to notify friends in time for them to prepare letters. There was a 
danger, of course, that letters sent in this way might fall into the wrong hands or be 
lost. It was customary, therefore, to send a copy of an important letter by another 
person and, if possible, by another route. 

Notes, short letters, lists, receipts, and first drafts of literary works were written 
on wax tablets (cérae). A page of papyrus (charta) was expensive and was used only 
for important correspondence. Normally two parallel columns were written on each 
charta. A book was a long strip of papyrus, made from a number of chartae glued 
together. It was kept rolled in a scroll (voliimen) and was unrolled as it was read. 
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The sheer volume of correspondence carried on by most Romans of wealth made 
it impossible for them to write all their letters in their own hand, except for the most 
important or those to dear friends. It was, therefore, the practice to use Amanu€nsés 
or secretaries. A slave employed in writing correspondence from dictation or copying 
was called a notarius, a librarius, or a servus ab epistulis. If letters had been 
written by a secretary, the authors would often add a line or two in their own hand. 
Soon the personal letters of important men began to be collected. Cicero and Pliny, 
the most famous Roman letter-writers, and their secretaries kept copies of letters they 
thought worth keeping and glued them together in volimina. 


Part of an epitaph praising a 
secretary. 





Over 900 letters written by Cicero (106-43 B.C.), the famous orator and lawyer, 
have survived. Some of these, like newsletters, provide official and unofficial, public 
and private, views on current politics; others deal with personal and cultural matters. 
Some of Cicero’s letters are private and were written without any thought of 
publication; others clearly have a wider circulation in mind. The letters discuss all 
that is in the writer’s mind, in a lively, colloquial, and immediate style, much as in a 
modern journal. After Cicero no one could compose a letter without being conscious 
of the established epistolary form. It was to serve as a model for many Roman 
writers, including Pliny the Younger. 

The letters of Pliny the Younger (c.A.D. 61-c.112) resemble Cicero’s in that they 
cover a wide range of topics and reflect the life, interests, and personality of their 
author. However, Pliny’s letters, more so than Cicero’s, were written self-consciously 
and selectively, with a view to future publication. The letters are fluent, elegant, and 
polished. From the hundreds of letters that have been preserved, we get an 
exceptionally vivid picture of the private lives of the Romans. The letters of both 
Cicero and Pliny show the results of a thorough education in rhetoric. Both men 
express themselves so well that their letters belong to the field of literature. 
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Distinct literary categories, or genres of literature, were established by the Greeks 
and had become traditional by Roman times - history, philosophy, oratory, comedy, 
tragedy, epic, pastoral, lyric, and didactic or instructive poetry. The Romans 
themselves claimed only one new invention, verse satire. Today, however, letter- 
writing is also a recognized genre of Latin literature and, according to some critics, it 
is, next to satire, Rome’s most distinctive literary legacy. 

A Roman letter follows a conventional structure: it is expected to have a greeting, 
a body, and a valediction. The letter begins with the writer’s name (in the nominative 
case) followed by the recipient’s name (in the dative case). The next line generally 
reads SAL, SD, or SPD for saliitem, saliitem dicit, or saliitem plirimam dicit. In 
the body of the letter the Romans often, although not always, put the verbs in the 
tense which would be the actual time when the letter was read, not the tense 
appropriate at the time of writing; for example, scribébam often means “I am 
writing.” This is called the epistolary tense. After the message, the writer often uses 
formulaic phrases of courtesy or affection as a conclusion, for example SVBE (si 
valés, bene est), valé, or cra ut valeds. Since the sender’s name has already 
appeared in the salutation, the letter is not signed at the end. The use of stylized 
opening and closing phrases injects a tone of formality even in personal letters. 

As a genre, Roman letters often have certain stylistic characteristics in common, 
as well. Each letter is normally confined to a single theme. Consistency of literary 
style - the color and pattern of language and the tone or feeling - is also 
characteristic. Simplicity of language is combined with oratorical artifice in word 
order and structure. A young man once asked Pliny for a course of study. Pliny 
suggested that letter-writing would be a valuable element in the proposed curriculum: 
“T know that your chief interest is law, but that is not a reason for advising you to 
limit yourself to this style ... I should like you sometimes to take a passage of history 
or turn your attention to letter-writing, for often history, in a speech, calls for a 
narrative or poetic description; and letters develop brevity and simplicity of style.” 

A publishing trade existed in Rome but, with duplication of works limited to the 
output of slaves copying by hand, publication was not on a great enough scale to 
provide authors with an income. The motive for publishing literary works, including 
letters, was not money but literary prestige, dignitas. However, whether for 
publication or not, Roman letters allowed both their writers and their readers to share 
in the enjoyment of well-written, entertaining correspondence. 
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Word Study 


Give an English derivative from puté to match each of the following definitions: 


A 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


a machine which thinks 

a disagreement 

a person appointed to act on another’s behalf 
unquestionable 

what other people think of you 

to cut off 


Match the correct meaning to the English derivative. 


SINAN RWN = 


demerit a__uprightness of character 

moratorium b the consequence of an act deserving blame 

officious cto banish, exile 

rectitude d_ occurring at the same time 

relegate e generally considered, supposed 

rustic f _ living in the country; lacking refinement 

simultaneous g period of delay 

putative h_ offering unnecessary and unwanted advice; 
meddlesome 


Give the meaning of the following: 


1 
2 
3 
4 


an emerita professor 

caveat emptor 

an ex officio committee member 
to do a task sine mora 


Which U.S. state was named by Sir Walter Raleigh after the unmarried Queen 
Elizabeth I? 
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Stage 35 Vocabulary Checklist 


ager, agri, m. 
an 

utrum ... an 
caved, cavére, cavi, cautum 
curae esse 
ideo 

ideo ... quod 
inde 
Insum, inesse, Inful 
mentior, mentiri, mentitus sum 
meritus, merita, meritum 
moror, morari, moratus sum 
officium, officii, n. 
puto, putare, putavi, putatum 
quando? 
quidem 
quotiéns 
reécté 


relégo, relégare, relégavi, relégatum 


ris, riris, n. 

ruri 
simul 
supplicium, supplicii, n. 
vicinus, vicini, m. 
virgo, virginis, f. 





field 

or 

whether ...or 

beware 

be a matter of concern 
for this reason 

for the reason that, because 
then 

be in, be inside 

lie, tell a lie 

deserved, well-deserved 
delay 

duty 

think 

when? 

indeed 

whenever 

rightly, properly 

exile 

country, countryside 

in the country 

at the same time 
punishment, penalty 
neighbor 

virgin, unmarried woman 





A letter found in a military camp in Britain. 
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eOne ile 


NI ETomele 








Marcus Valerius Martialis 
I 


in auditorid exspectant multi civés. adsunt ut Valerium Martidlem, 
poétam notissimum, recitantem audiant. omnés inter sé colloquuntur. 
subit6 signum datur ut taceant; auditorium intrat poéta ipse. auditoribus 
plaudentibus, Martidlis scaenam ascendit ut versiis sus recitet. 
Martialis: salvéte, amici. (librum évolvit.) primum 

recitare vol6 versiis quésdam niiper dé 

Sabidid compositos. 
complirés auditorés sé convertunt ut Sabidium, qui in ultimo sellarum 
Ordine sedet, spectent. ipse nescit utrum rideat an trascatur. 


Martialis: non amo té, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quaré. 
hoc tantum possum dicere — non amo té. 
auditor: (cum amicts susurrdans) illds versis non 


intellegs. cir poéta dicere nn potest quaré 
Sabidium non amet? 
primus amicus: (susurrdans) scilicet poéta ipse causam nescit. 
secundus amicus: (susurrdns) imm6, poéta optimé scit quaré 
Sabidium non amet: sed tam foeda et obscéna 
est causa ut poéta eam patefacere ndlit. 


alil auditorés: st! st! 
primus amicus: hem! audit6rés nobis imperant ut taceamus. 
Martialis: nunc dé Laecania et Thaide, féminis 


oe 9%. 


notissimis”: (auditorés sibi rident.) 
Thais habet nigros, niveds Laecania dentés.* 
quae ratio est?... 
auditor: (interpellans) . . . mptds haec habet, illa 
suds! 


Martidlis, interpellatione valdé irdtus, dé scaend déscendit ut auditorem 
vituperet. 


Martialis: ego poéta sum, ti tantum auditor. ego hic 
invitatus sum ut recitem, ti ut audias. (subitod 
auditorem agnoscit.) hem! scio quis sis. ti 
Pontilianus es, qui semper mé rogas ut 
libell6s meGs tibi mittam. at nunc, mi 
Pontiliane, tibi dicere possum quaré semper 


10 


I5 


20 


25 


30 


* Some noun-and-adjective phrases, in which an adjective is separated by one word or more 


Pag noun w ch it describes, have been underlined. 





Martidlis, interpellatione valdé tratus, dé scaena déscendit ut auditorem vituperet. 
(lines 27-28) 


mittere reciisem. (ad scaenam reversus, 35 
recitationem renovat.) 





cir non mitto meds tibi, Pontiliane, libell6s? 
né mihi ti mittas, Pontiliane, tuds! 
omnés praeter Pontilianum rident. Pontilianus autem tam irdtus est ut é 





sella surgat et ad scaenam sé praecipitare conétur. Martiali 40 
appropinquare vult ut poétam pulset, sed amici eum retinent. 
auditori6: auditorium auditorium, hall (used for public readings) 
colloquuntur: colloqui talk, chat 

auditoribus: auditor listener, (pl.) audience 

évolvit: Evolvere unroll, open 

complirés several 

foeda: foedus foul, disgusting 

obscéna: obscénus obscene, disgusting 

st! hush! 

Thaide ablative of Thais 

quae?: qui? what? 

ratio reason 

haec ... illa this one (Laecania) ... that one (Thais) 
interpellatione: interpellatid interruption 

renovat: renovare continue, resume 
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Martidlis, qui iam iinam horam recitat, ad finem libri appropinquat. 
Martialis: amici mei dicunt poétam quendam, Fidentinum 


nomine, meds libellds quasi suds recitare. sed tam 
stultus est Fidentinus ut hi libelli semper male 
recitentur. nunc igitur Fidentino hoc dicere volo: 


quem recitas meus est, 6 Fidentine, libellus. 
sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus. 


complirés auditorés, Fidentini amici, sibilant; cétert rident. 

Martialis: postrém6 pauca dé principe nostro, Domitiand 
Augusto, dicere velim. aliqu6s versiis niper dé illa 
aula ingenti composui quae in monte Palatino stat: 


aethera contingit nova nostri principis aula; 
clarius in tot6 sd] videt orbe nihil. 


haec, Auguste, tamen, quae vertice sidera pulsat, 
par domus est caeld sed minor est domino. 


plérique auditorés vehementissimé plaudunt; animadvertunt enim 
Epaphroditum, Domitiani libertum, in auditorid adesse. tinus auditor 
tamen, M’. Acilius Glabrio, tali adulatione offénsus, non modo plausi 
abstinet sed é sella surgit ut ex auditorid égrediatur. qua audacia 
attonitus, Martidlis paulisper immdtus stat; deinde ad extreémam 
scaenam procédit ut plausii frudtur. inus tamen auditor exclamat: 





auditor: sed quid dé mé, Martialis? scire velim num 
epigramma dé mé componere nunc possis. 

Martialis: dé té, homuncule? quis es et qualis? 

auditor: nomine Diaulus sum. artem medicinae ntiper 
exercébam ... 

alius auditor: ... at nunc vespillo es! 


omnés rident; ridet praesertim Martidlis. 
Martialis: bene! nunc epigramma accipe, mi Diaule: 
nuper erat medicus, nunc est vespillo Diaulus. 
quod vespillo facit, fécerat et medicus. 


cachinnant multi; érubéscit Diaulus. Martidlis, recitatiOne ita perfecta, 
ex auditorid égreditur, omnibus praeter Diaulum plaudentibus. servi 
ingresst auditoribus vinum cibumque offerunt. 
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10 


15 


20 


25 


30 





Palace of Domitian. 


sibilant: sibilare 
principe: princeps 
composul: componere 
monte Palatin6: mons Palatinus 
aethera 

contingit: contingere 
clarius ... nihil 

orbe: orbis 

vertice: vertex 

sidera: sidus 

par 

minor ... domind 
M’.= Manius 
adulatione: adulatio 
ad extrémam scaenam 
vespilld 

quod = id quod 

et = etiam 


hiss 

emperor 

compose, make up 

the Palatine hill 
accusative of aethér sky, heaven 
touch 

nothing more splendid 
globe, world 

top, peak 

star 

equal 

smaller than its master 


flattery 

to the edge of the stage 
undertaker 

what 

also 
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About the Language I: Present and Imperfect 


Subjunctive 
A Study the following examples: 


tam iratus est ut é sella surgat et ad scaenam sé praecipitare conétur. 

He is so angry that he gets up from his seat and tries to hurl himself at the 
stage. 

audit6rés nobis imperant ut taceamus. 

The listeners are ordering us to be quiet (literally that we be quiet). 

Scio quis sis. 

I know who you are. 


The form of the Latin verb in boldface is the present subjunctive. 


B_ Further examples: 


An bh WN = 


cognoscere velim quid ille faber aedificet. 

tantum est scelus ut omnés servi piiniantur. 

in agris cotidié labors ut cibum liberis meis praebeam. 
vobis imper6 ut ex urbe statim égrediamint. 

non intellegimus quaré tam iratus sit. 

rogo ut mihi hds libellos donés. 


C Compare the present subjunctive with the present indicative: 


INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 

ACTIVE PASSIVE ACTIVE PASSIVE 
first conjugation 

porto portor portem porter 
portas portaris portés portéris 
portat portatur portet portétur 
portamus portamur portémus portémur 
portatis portamini _ portétis port€mini 
portant portantur portent portentur 
second conjugation 

doced doceor doceam docear 
docés, etc. docéris, etc. doceas, etc. docearis, etc. 
third conjugation 

traho trahor traham trahar 
trahis, etc. traheris, etc. trahas,etc. traharis, etc. 
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third -id conjugation 


capio capior capiam capiar 
capis, etc. caperis, etc. capias, etc. capiaris, etc. 
fourth conjugation 

audio audior audiam audiar 

audis, etc. audiris, etc. audias, etc. audiaris, etc. 


For the complete listing of present subjunctive forms see the Language 
Information, pages 309-310 and 314. 


Compare the present indicative and the present subjunctive of the verb esse. 
INDICATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


sum sim 
es sis 
est sit 
sumus simus 
estis sitis 
sunt sint 


The verbs posse, velle, nélle, and malle follow the same pattern. For a 
complete listing of their present subjunctive forms, see the Language 
Information, pages 317-318. 


Compare the active and passive forms of the imperfect subjunctive. 
ACTIVE PASSIVE 

portarem portarer 

portarés — portaréris 

portaret — portarétur 

portarémus portarémur 

portarétis portarémini 

portarent portarentur 

For a complete listing of imperfect subjunctive passive forms, see the 
Language Information, page 310. 


Further examples: 

haec verba plausimus né Imperator offenderétur. 
prope arcum steti ut animadverterer. 
Domitianus imperavit ut uxor relégarétur. 

amici nostri nescivérunt quaré pinirémur. 
rhétorem adeo vexavisti ut domum mitteréris. 


nk WN = 
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epigrammata Martialis eB 


Marcus Valerius Martialis (c. A.D. 40-101), a native of Spain, came to 

Rome when he was about 20 years old. Although at first he had difficulty making a 
living on the sale of his writing, gradually his reputation increased. The tone of 
Martial’s personal commentary ranges from gentle good humor to scathing invective. 
He is the father of the epigram in the modern sense of the term: the short satirical 
poem, with a witty point or sting in the tail. 


I dé Tuccd, qui Martiadlem saepe orat ut libellds sibi donet 


exigis ut nostrds donem tibi, Tucca, libellés. 
non faciam: nam vis véndere, non legere. 


donet: donare give exigis: exigere demand nostrés: noster = meus my 
Why does Martial refuse Tucca’s request? 
II dé Sexto, iuvene gloridsd 


dicis amore tui bellas ardére puellas, 
qui faciem sub aqua, Sexte, natantis habés. 


glori6so: gloridsus boastful bellas: bellus pretty faciem: faciés face 
Judging from Martial’s description, what impression do you have of Sextus’ 
appearance? 
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III dé Symmachoé medico discipulisque eius centum 


languébam: sed ti comitatus protinus ad mé 
vénisti centum, Symmache, discipulis. 

centum mé tetigére mantis Aquilone gelatae; 
non habui febrem, Symmache: nunc habeo. 





discipulis: discipulus student 
languébam: languére feel weak, feel sick 
protinus immediately 
tetigére = tetigérunt: tangere touch 

Aquilone: Aquild North Wind 
gelatae: gelare freeze 

febrem: febris fever 


Why do you think Martial repeats the word centum (lines 2—3) and uses the 
phrase Aquilone gelatae (line 3)? 





“centum mé tetigére manis Aquilone geldtae.” (III, line 3) 
IV_ dé Catull6, qui saepe dicit Martidlem hérédem sibi esse 


hérédem tibi mé, Catulle, dicis. 

non crédam nisi légero, Catulle. 

When will Martial believe Catullus’ promise? Why do you think he will believe 
it then, but not believe it earlier? 
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V_ dé Quinto, qui Thdaida liscam amat 
“Thaida Quintus amat.” “quam Thaida?” “Thaida 
liscam.” inum oculum Thais n6n habet, ille duds. 


Thaida accusative of Thais 
lascam: liiscus one-eyed 
quam?: qui? = which? 


What do the last two words suggest about (a) Quintus, (b) Thais? 
VI _ dé Vacerrd, qui veterés poétas solos mirdtur 


miraris veterés, Vacerra, solos 

nec laudas nisi mortu6s poétas. 

ignOscas petimus, Vacerra: tanti 

non est, ut placeam tibi, perire. 

miratur: mirari admire 

igndscas petimus = petimus ut nobis igndscas 
tanti non est...perire it is not worth dying 


How common are people like Vacerra nowadays? 


About the Language II: Word Order 


A_ From Stage 3 onwards, you have met phrases in which an adjective is placed 
next to the noun it describes: 


ad silvam obsciram to the dark woods 
contra multds hostés against many enemies 
in magna nave in a big ship 


B_ Later you met phrases in which an adjective is separated by a preposition from 
the noun which it describes: 


totam per urbem through the whole city 
omnibus cum militibus with all the soldiers 
hoc ex oppido from this town 
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C_ In Stage 36, you have met sentences like these: 
cir non mitto me6s tibi, Pontiliane, libellés? 
Why do I not send you my writings, Pontilianus? 
aethera contingit nova nostri principis aula. 
The new palace of our emperor touches the sky. 
This kind of word order, in which an adjective is separated by one or more 
words from the noun which it describes, is particularly common in poetry. 


Further examples: 


1 dé€nique centurid magnam pervénit ad urbem. 

2 nox erat, et cael6 fulgébat lina serénd. (Horace) 

3 fliminis in ripa nunc noster dormit amicus. 

D Ineach of the following examples, pick out the Latin adjective and say which 

noun it is describing: 

1 atque iterum ad Troiam magnus mittétur Achillés. (Vergil) 
And great Achilles will be sent again to Troy. 

2 ergo sollicitae ti causa, peciinia, vitae! (Propertius) 
Therefore you, money, are the cause of an anxious life! 

3  rdbustus quoque iam tauris iuga solvet arator. (Vergil) 
Now, too, the strong plowman will unfasten the yoke from the bulls. 

E_ Translate the following examples: 

1 Ona journey: 
cOnspicimus montés atque altae moenia Romae. 

2 Cries of pain: 
clam6rés simul horrend6s ad sidera tollit. (Vergil) 

3. A foreigner: 
hic posuit nostra niper in urbe pedem. (Propertius) 

4 Preparations for battle: 
tum iuvenis valida sustulit arma mant. 

5 The foolishness of sea travel: 
cur cupiunt nautae saevas properare per undas? 


moenia city walls 
horrend6s: horrendus horrifying 
properare hurry 


Pick out the adjective in each example and say which noun it is describing. 
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Word Patterns: Combinations 

A Notice how Latin sometimes combines two or more words into one: 
animadvertere to notice (a combination of animus mind, ad to, and vertere 
turn). 

To notice is to turn the mind towards. 

égregius excellent (a combination of € out of and grex, gregis flock). 

An excellent person stands out from the flock. 

amphitheatrum amphitheater (a combination of ambé both and theatrum 
theater). 

An amphitheater is a double theater (with an arena in the middle). 

B_ Using Section A as an example, explain how the following Latin words were 
formed and how they came to have the meaning they have acquired: 
agricola, aquaeductus, aquilifer, duodecim, intervallum, mandare, meridiés, 
omnipoténs, Univira, valedicere, versipellis 


Practicing the Language eB 
A Complete each sentence with the correct word and then translate. 

1 Martialis versum dé Imperatore componere (conabatur, égrediébatur). 
Glabrid amicum (conspicabatur, hortabatur) ut ad urbem reveniret. 
milités ducem ad ultimas regionés Britanniae (sequébantur, suspicabantur). 
omnés senatorés dé victoria Agricolae (adipiscébantur, loquébantur). 
pauper, qui multds casts (patiébatur, precabatur), nihilominus contentus 
erat. 
clientés, qui patronum ad forum (comitabantur, proficiscébantur), viam 
complébant. 


nh WN 


nN 
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B_ Translate each sentence; then, with the help of the tables on pages 294-296, 
301-303 and 316 of the Language Information, change the words in boldface 
from singular to plural, and translate again. 

tribinus centuridnem callidum laudavit. 

frater meus, postquam hoc templum vidit, obstupefactus est. 

senex amico déspéranti auxilium tulit. 

ubi est puella? eam salitare volo. 

iuvenis, hasta ingenti armatus, ad vénationem contendit. 

6 puer, quem heri pinivi, hodié laborare non potest. 

C Complete each sentence with the most suitable verb from the list below, using 
the correct form, and then translate. Do not use any verb more than once. 
exstinxit accépit iussit recitavit dixit 
exstinxérunt accépérunt iussérunt recitavérunt dixérunt 
exstinctus est acceptus est iussus est recitatus est ductus est 
exstincti sunt accepti sunt iussi sunt recitati sunt ducti sunt 


uk WN = 


ignis tandem 4 militibus...... 
poéta multds versiis dé Imperatore...... 
captivi per vids urbis in triumpho...... 
clientés peciiniam laetissimé ...... 
libertus ad aulam contendere ...... 
D Select the correct forms of the verbs in parentheses and then translate each 
sentence. 
1 complirés equités ad finem Gratidnis vehementissimé plaudunt ut 4 consule 
(animadvertantur, animadvertentur). 
2 illa aedificia longé ab urbe absunt! igni non (tangantur, tangentur). 
3 ideo quod potentés viri sine causa irascuntur, ille senator offictum quam 
diligentissimé agit né Imperatorem (offendat, offendet). 
4  plérique discipuli, praeter Licium, hodié adsunt ut rhétorem docentem 
(audiant, audient). Licius igitur rhétorem non (audiat, audiet). 
5 custddibus praesentibus légatus captivum rogat quaré ad extrémas partés 
Calédoniae iter (faciat, faciet). 
6 audivistine dé illis qui Imperatorem offendérunt? senatorés eis supplicium 
ultimum (décernant, décernent). 


nh WN = 
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recitatiOneés 

Although most Latin literature was designed initially for reading, many authors 
presented their work to a listening audience first. For example, a poet might choose a 
convenient spot, such as a street corner, a barbershop, or a colonnade in the forum, 
and recite his poems to anyone who cared to stop and listen. Like any kind of street 
performance or sales-talk, this could be very entertaining or very annoying for the 
passers-by. In an exaggerated but colorful complaint, Martial claims that a poet 
called Ligurinus used to recite continually at him, whether he was eating dinner, 
hurrying along the street, swimming in the baths, or using the public lavatories, and 
that even when he went to sleep, Ligurinus woke him up and began reciting again. 

Often, however, a writer’s work received its first reading in a more comfortable 
place than the street corner, with a carefully chosen group of listeners rather than a 
casual collection of passers-by. A natural audience for a writer was his patron, if he 
had one, and his patron’s family and friends. For example, Vergil read sections of his 
poem, the Aeneid, to his patron, the Emperor Augustus, and to Augustus’ sister, 
Octavia, who is said to have fainted when Vergil reached a poignant passage 
referring to her dead son, Marcellus. A writer might also invite friends to his house 
and read his work to them there. This kind of reading sometimes took place at a 
dinner-party. If the host was an accomplished and entertaining writer, this would add 
to the guests’ enjoyment of the meal; but some hosts made great nuisances of 
themselves by reading boring or feeble work to their dinner-guests. 

The public reading of a writer’s work often took place at a special occasion 
known as a recitati6, like the one on pages 22-24, in which an invited audience had 
a chance to hear the author’s work and could decide whether or not to buy a copy or 
have a copy made. The recitatid might be given at the writer’s house, at the house of 
his patron, or in a hall (auditérium) especially rented for the purpose. Invitations 
were sent out. A raised platform for the recitator was erected at one end of the hall. 
In the front rows cushioned chairs were set out for the more distinguished guests. 
Behind them were placed benches, and, if the recitatid was a very grand occasion, 
even tiered seats on temporary scaffolding. Slaves gave out programs to the audience 
as they arrived. All these expenses were met by the author or his patron. If the writer 
was unscrupulous or over-anxious, he might even plant friends or hired clappers in 
the audience with instructions to applaud at appropriate passages. 
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When all was ready, the reading started. Generally the author himself read his 
work, though there were exceptions. Pliny the Younger, for example, knew that he 
was bad at reading poetry; so although he read his speeches himself, he had his 
poems read by a freedman. The writer, especially dressed for the occasion in a 
freshly laundered toga, stepped forward and delivered a short introduction 
(praefatis) to his work, then sat to read the work itself. The recital might be 
continued on a second and third day, sometimes at the request of the audience. 

Things did not always go smoothly at recitationés. The Emperor Claudius, when 
young, embarked on a series of readings from his own historical work, but disaster 
struck when an enormously fat man joined the audience and sat down on a flimsy 
bench, which collapsed beneath him; in the general mirth it became impossible for 
the reading to continue. Pliny records a more serious incident during the reign of 
Trajan. An historian, who had announced that he would continue his reading in a few 
days’ time, was approached by a group of people who begged him not to read in 
public the next passage because they knew it would be dealing with some fairly 
recent events in which they had been involved. It is possible that the author 
concerned was the historian Tacitus, describing the past misdeeds of the Emperor 
Domitian and his associates. The historian granted the request and canceled the next 
installment of the reading. However, as Pliny pointed out, canceling the recitatio did 
not mean that the men’s misdeeds would stay unknown: people would be all the more 
curious to read the history, in order to find out why the recitatio had been canceled. 

Pliny, who gave recitati6nés of his own work and also regularly attended those of 
other people, was very shocked at the frivolous way in which some members of the 
audience behaved: “Some of them loiter and linger outside the hall, and send their 
slaves in to find out how far the recitatis has gotten; then, when the slaves report that 
the author has nearly finished his reading, they come in at last — and even then they 
don’t always stay, but slip out before the end, some of them sheepishly and furtively, 
others boldly and brazenly.” 

The attitude of Romans toward recitatidnés varied. While Pliny the Younger 
attached great importance to public readings, Martial, once he was an established 
poet, laughed at them. By then public recognition of Martial’s literary qualities was 
so assured that he could afford to disregard the success of the recitatid. Seneca wrote 
that when the author asked the audience, “Shall I read some more?” they usually 
replied, “Yes, please do,” but privately they were praying for the man to be struck 
dumb. Juvenal sarcastically included recitationés among the dangers and 
disadvantages of life in Rome, together with fires and falling buildings. In fact, the 
work read out must have varied enormously in quality: occasional masterpieces, a 
sprinkling of good-to-middling work, and plenty of trash. 
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However, in first-century Rome, when every copy of a book had to be produced 
individually by hand, recitationés filled a real need. They enabled the author to bring 
his work to the notice of many people without the expense and labor of creating large 
numbers of copies. From the response of the listeners, the author could learn if his 
work was worth publishing. From a discerning audience, the author could obtain 
comments and criticism that would help in the final revision of his work. There was a 
danger, however, that the exaggerated applause of a clique might encourage the 
conceit of an indifferent author. An even more serious criticism of recitatidnés is that 
they encouraged writers to think too much about impressing their patron or their 
audience. One author admitted that much of what he wrote was done not because it 
pleased him but because it would please his audience. 

From the audience’s point of view, recitationés were useful. It was far harder in 
Roman than in modern times to go into a library or a bookstore, run one’s eye over 
the titles and covers, sample the contents of a few likely-looking books, and make a 
selection. The physical nature of a Roman book (see illustration on page 38) meant 
that there was no such thing as a cover; the title was printed not on a convenient part 
of the book but on a label attached to it, which was often lost; and the act of unrolling 
and reading a book, then rerolling it ready for the next reader, was so laborious that 
sampling and browsing were virtually impossible. The recitatid allowed the author to 
present his work to an audience conveniently, economically, and (if he was a good 
reader) attractively. 


Scrolls and 
storage box. 
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ve Study 


Match the Latin word on the right to its antonym. 


1 finis a ut 
2 vacuus b plénus 
3 plérique ¢ accipio 
4 extrémus d placed 
5 offends e novus 
6 né f initium 
7 dono g proximus 
8 discipulus h pauci 
9 vetus i rhétor 
B_ Match the meaning to the English derivative. 
1 admiration a acatching on fire 
2 animadversion b a defaming 
3 causation c astatement of what a thing is 
4 definition d anything producing an effect 
5 denigration e an unfavorable remark; blame 
6 donation f a gift 
7 evacuation g high esteem 
8 ignition h an emptying 
9 recitation i the speaking aloud of something memorized 


C_ Give a derivative of par for each of the following definitions: 
state of being equal in value (as in currency and golf) 
equality 

one’s equals 

to lower in esteem, discredit 

a judge or arbiter, especially in team sports 


ah WN = 
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Stage 36 Vocabulary Checklist 


animadvert6, animadvertere, 


animadverti, animadversum notice, take notice of 
arma, armérum, n. pl. arms, weapons 
causa, causae, f. reason, cause 
discipulus, discipuli, m. student, pupil 


don6, donare, donavi, dénatum = give 
extrémus, extréma,extrémum farthest 


finis, finis, m. end 
fruor, frui, fructus sum (+ ABL) enjoy 
ignis, ignis, m. fire 


Trascor, irasci, iratus sum (+ DAT) become angry (with) 
miror, mirari, miratus sum admire, wonder at 


né that ... not, in order that ... not 
niger, nigra, nigrum black 
offends, offendere, 

offendi, offénsum displease, offend 
par, par, par gen. paris equal 
plérique, pléraeque, pléraque most, the majority 
praeséns, praeséns, 

praeséns gen. praesentis present, ready 
praesertim especially 
praeter (+ ACC) except 
recit6, recitare, recitavi, recitatum recite, read out 
regio, regionis, f. region 
tango, tangere, tetigi, tactum touch 
vacuus, vacua, vacuum empty 


vetus, vetus, vetus gen. veteris old 





Reading from a scroll. 
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CONSILIUM 








1 Agricola, Calédoniis victis, epistulam nintio dictat. in hac epistula 
Agricola victoriam Romanorum Imperatori nuntiat. 


7? 


“exercitus Romanus Calédonids superavit 





Agricola dicit exercitum ROmanum Calédoni6s superavisse. 


2 “multi hostés periérunt, pauct effigérunt.” 





Agricola dicit multds hostés periisse, paucos effigisse. 
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3 “aliae gentés niintids iam misérunt qui pacem petant.” 


‘ay | RS 


Agricola dicit alias gentés niintids misisse qui pacem petant. 


epistula 
Cn. Iilius Agricola Domitiano Imperatori saliitem dicit. 


septimus annus est, domine, ex quo pater tuus, divus Vespasianus, 
ad provinciam Britanniam mé misit, barbards superandi causa. ti 
ipse, auditis precibus meis, iussisti Calédonids quoque in populi 
Romani potestatem redigi. nunc tibi nintid exercitum Romanum 
magnam victOriam rettulisse. bellum est confectum; Calédonii 
sunt victi. 

initid huius aestatis, exercitus noster ad ultimas partés 
Britanniae pervénit. hostés, adventi nostrd cognitd, prope 
montem Graupium sé ad proelium instrixérunt. ibi milités nostri, 


Cn. = Gnaeus 
superandi causa for the sake of overpowering, to overpower 
in ... potestatem redigi: 
in potestatem redigere bring under the control 
victdriam rettulisse: 


victoriam referre win a victory 
initio: initium beginning 
aestatis: aestas summer 
proelium battle 
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spé gloriae adductt, victoriam nomine tuo dignam rettulérunt. non 

satis constat quot hostés perierint; scio tamen paucissim6s 

effigisse. exploratorés mei affirmant nonnillos superstités, saltite 

déspérata, etiam casas suas incendisse atque coniugés liberosque 

mani sua occidisse. 15 
dé bell6 satis dixI. nunc bell6rum causae tollendae sunt; nunc 

pax firmanda est. omnibus eis peperci qui sé dédidérunt. per totam 

provinciam centurionés frimentum ac tribitum mollius quam 

ante exigere iussI sunt. ego ipse Britannds hortatus sum ut 

templa, fora, dom6s exstruant; filiis principum persuasi ut 20 

linguam Latinam discant. morés Romani 4 Britannis iam 

adsimuntur; ubique aspiciuntur togae. 
tna ciira tamen mé sollicitat. timed né inquiéta sit Britannia, 

dum Hibernia insula in libertate manet. quod si Hibernds 

superaverimus, non modo pacem in Britannia habébimus, sed 25 

etiam magnas divitias comparabimus; audio enim ex mercatoribus 

metalla Hiberniae aurum multum continére. equidem créd6 hanc 

insulam legidne ina obtinéri posse. milités sunt parati; signum 

Imperatoris alacriter exspectatur. valé. 


satis constat it is generally agreed inquiéta: inquiétus unsettled 
affirmant: affirmare declare Hibernia Ireland 
coniugés: coniiinx wife quod si but if 
firmanda: firmare strengthen, establish aurum gold 
peperci: parcere spare equidem indeed 


sé dédidérunt: sé dédere surrender, give oneself up obtinéri: obtinére hold 
tribitum tribute, tax 


mollius: molliter gently, leniently 
adsimuntur: adstimere adopt 
sollicitat: sollicitare worry 
timed né I am afraid that 
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amic! principis 





When you have read this, answer the questions at the end. 

dié illicéscente, compliirés senatorés in aulam Domitiani 
conveniébant. nam Domitianus consilium suum ad aulam arcessi 
iusserat. senat6rés, dum Imperatorem exspectant, anxii inter sé 
colloquébantur. in angul6 atrii L. Catullus Messalinus, vir 
maximae auctoritatis, cum Q. VibiO Crisp6, senatore septuaginta 
annos natd, susurrabat. 


Messalinus: cir adeo perturbaris, mi Crispe? non intellego quaré 
anxius sis. 
Crispus: non sine causa perturbor. ego enim primus 4 


Domitiano sententiam rogabor, quia cOnsularis sum 
natti maximus. at nisi sciam quaré Domitianus nds 
consulere velit, sententiam bene meditatam 
propOnere non poters. 

Messialinus: difficile est mihi té adiuvare, mi amice. nescio enim 
quaré Domitianus nos arcessiverit. alii dicunt 
nintium é Britannia advénisse; alii putant 
GermanOs rebellavisse; alil crédunt ministrds 
Epaphroditi conitirationem déprehendisse. non 
tamen tibi timendum est; ti enim es senator 
summae auctoritatis. 


Q. = Quintus 
consularis ex-consul 
meditatam: meditatus considered 


déprehendisse: déprehendere discover 
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Crispus: 


Messalinus: 


Crispus: 
Messalinus: 


sénsiis: s€nsus 
quicquid 


id quod dicis fortasse vérum est. nihil6minus mihi 

semper difficile est intellegere quale responsum 

Domitianus cupiat. sénstis enim véros dissimulare 

solet. si tamen ti mé adiiiveris, sécirus ero. visne, 

quicquid dixer6, sententiam similem propdnere? 25 
minimé! periculum mihi ipsi facere ad té iuvandum 

haudquaquam volo. nihil dicam priusquam 

Epaphroditi sententiam audivero. 

sed ... 

tacé, mi amice! adest Imperator. 30 
feeling 

whatever 


similem: similis similar 
ad té iuvandum to help you 


1 At what time of day does this conversation take place? 
2 In lines 5-7, find two words or phrases which suggest that Crispus and 
Messalinus are anxious not to be overheard. 


we 


Why is Crispus agitated? 


4 What three guesses have been made about Domitian’s reason for calling this 


meeting? 


5 What favor does Crispus ask from Messalinus? Is his request granted? 
6 By what tactics does Messalinus hope to keep out of trouble at the meeting? 





Roman senators conferring. 
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About the Language I: 
Perfect Active Infinitive 


A Compare the following direct and indirect statements: 


DIRECT STATEMENTS 
“servus fugit.” 
“The slave has fled.” 


“Romani multa oppida 
délévérunt.” 

“The Romans have destroyed 
many towns.” 


INDIRECT STATEMENTS 

dominus crédit servum figisse. 
The master believes the slave to 
have fled. 

Or, in more natural English: The 
master believes that the slave has 
fled. 
audio RomanG6s multa oppida 
délévisse. 

I hear that the Romans have 
destroyed many towns. 


The form of the Latin verb in boldface is known as the perfect active 


infinitive. 


B_ Further examples: 


anh ON = 


N 


scio servos cénam splendidam paravisse. 

“ROmani magnam victoriam rettulérunt.” 

in hac epistula Agricola nintiat Roman6s magnam vict6riam rettulisse. 
clientés putant patronum ex urbe discessisse. 

“hostés castra in ripa fliminis posuérunt.” 

centurio dicit hostés castra in ripa fliminis posuisse. 


C Compare the perfect active infinitive with the perfect active indicative: 


PERFECT ACTIVE INDICATIVE 
(1ST PERSON SINGULAR) 


portavi I have carried 
docul I have taught 
traxi I have dragged 
audivi T have heard 


PERFECT ACTIVE INFINITIVE 
portavisse to have carried 
docuisse to have taught 
traxisse to have dragged 
audivisse to have heard 
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consilium Domitiani 





I 


dum senatorés anxil inter sé colloquuntur, 
ingressus est Domitianus vulti ita composit6 
ut némo intellegere posset utrum iratus an 
laetus esset. eum sequébatur Epaphroditus, 
epistulam mani tenéns. 

Domitianus, 4 senatoribus salitatus, 
“niintius,” inquit, “nobis epistulam modo 
attulit, a Cn. Talis Agricola missam. in hac 
epistula Agricola nintiat exercitum 
Romanum ad ultim4s partés Britanniae 
pervénisse et magnam victoriam rettulisse. 
Epaphrodite, epistulam recita.” 

epistula recitata, Domitianus, ad Crispum 
statim conversus, 


“quid,” inquit, “dé hac Agricolae epistula putas? quid mihi 


suadés?”’ 





Crispus dit tacébat; superciliis contractis 
quasi rem cogitaret, oculds humi défixit. 
dénique: 

“moderatidnem,” inquit, “suaddeo.” 

Domitianus “breviter,” inquit, “et 
commodé locitus es; tua tamen sententia 
amplius est explicanda.” 

priusquam Crispus respondéret, A. 


Fabricius Véientd, céteris pauld audacior, interpellavit. veritus 
tamen né Domitianum offenderet, verbis cOnsideratis isus est: 
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“cognovimus, domine, Cn. Itilium 
Agricolam Calédonids tandem superavisse. 
ille tamen victoria nimis élatus est. Agricola 
crédit Insulam Hiberniam facile occupari 
posse; ego autem puto Agricolam longé 
errare; Hiberni enim et ferdcés et validi sunt. 
SI cOpiae nostrae trans mare in Hiberniam 
ductae erunt, magno periculo obicientur.” 

deinde P. Cornélius Fuscus, praefectus 
praetorio: 
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“Aulus Fabricius,” inquit, “commodé et 
sapienter nos admonuit. misit Agricola nobis 
litteras verbo specidsas, ré vera inanés. iste 
septem annos Britanniae iam praeest. 
misitne tribitum septem annorum ad 
aerarium? minimé! ipse in sua epistula dicit 
centuriOnés iuss6s esse tribitum mollius 
exigere; addit sé filiis principum persuasisse 
ut linguam Latinam discant. scilicet Agricola 


putat sé ad Britanniam missum esse ut pueros doceat, non ut 
barbaros superet! revocandus est Agricola et piniendus.” 
tum M’. Acilius Glabrid, hac sententia incénsus, 





modo 
suaddés: suaddére 


“Cornéli Fusce,” inquit, “tii sine causa 
Agricolam culpas. eI invidés quod rés tam 
splendidas gessit. equidem valdé gaudeo 
Calédonids superatds esse. st Hibernia 
quoque ab Agricola victa erit, totam 
Britanniam in potestate nostra habébimus. 
absurdum est Agricolam revocare 
priusquam Britannds omnin6 superet! quis 
nostr6rum ducum est melior quam Agricola? 
quis dignior est triumpho?” 

just now 
advise, suggest 


superciliis contractis: 
supercilia contrahere draw eyebrows together, frown 
moderatiOnem: moderatid moderation, caution 


breviter 
commodé 
amplius 

A.= Aulus 
veritus: veréri 


briefly 
appropriately 
more fully 


be afraid, fear 


cOonsideratis: consideratus careful, well-considered 


usus est: ati 

élatus 

copiae 

obicientur: obicere 
P. = Piblius 
praefectus praetori6 
sapienter 

specidsas: specidsus 
aerarium: aerarium 


use 
excited, carried away 
forces 

put in the way of, expose to 


commander of the praetorian guard 
wisely 

impressive 

treasury 
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II 


céteri, audacia Glabrionis obstupefacti, oculos in Imperatorem 
défixds tenébant nec quicquam dicere audébant. ille tamen nec 
verbo nec vulti sénsiis ostendit. deinde Epaphroditus, ad 
Glabridnem conversus, 

“num comparas,” inquit, “hanc indnem 
Agricolae victoriam cum rébus splendidis ab 
Imperatore nostro gestis? nonne audivisti, mi 
Glabrio, Imperatorem ipsum proxim6 anno 
multa milia Germanorum superavisse? num 
oblitus es principés German6s, caténis vinctos, 
per vias urbis in triumpho déductos esse?” 

tum Messalinus, simulatque haec 
Epaphroditi verba audivit, occasione sus, 

“satis constat,” inquit, “nillos hostés 
ferdcidrés Germanis esse, nillum ducem 
Domitiano Augustd esse melidrem. scimus 
etiam Agricolam in provincia septem annds 
man€re. ipse affirmat tam fidélés sibi legionés 
esse ut ad Hiberniam sine timGre progredi 
possit. cavendum est nobis! quis nostrum 
Sulpicii Galbae exemplum nescit? omnés 
meminimus Galbam quoque pr6vinciam 
septem annGs réxisse; omnés scimus Galbam cupidine imperii 
corruptum esse; scimus Galbam dénique bellum contra patriam 
suam gessisse. num Glabrié cupit Agricolam fier! Imperatorem? 
Agricola, mea sententia, revocandus, laudandus, tollendus est.” 

Glabrio nihil respondit. non enim dubitabat quin Imperatorem 
graviter offendisset. Messalini sententiam céteriI senatdrés alacriter 
seciti sunt. 

Domitianus autem ntllum signum dedit neque odii neque 
gaudif neque invidiae. consilid tandem dimiss6, in atrid sdlus 
mansit; multa in animo dé Glabrione atque Agricola volvébat. 








nec ... nec neither ...nor cupidine: cupid6 desire 

comparas: imperil: imperium power 
comparare compare fieri to become, to be 

gestis: gerere achieve made 

proximd: proximus last non ... dubitabat 

oblitus es: oblivisci forget quin did not doubt that 

meminimus we remember odii: odium hatred 

réxisse: regere rule invidiae: invidia jealousy, envy 
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About the Language II: Perfect Passive Infinitive 


A Compare the following direct and indirect statements: 


DIRECT STATEMENTS 
“captivi liberati sunt.” 
“The prisoners have been freed.” 


“niintius ab Agricola missus est.” 
“A messenger has been sent by 
Agricola.” 


INDIRECT STATEMENTS 
scio captivos liberatds esse. 
I know the prisoners to have been 
freed. 

Or, in more natural English: 
I know that the prisoners have 
been freed. 
Domitianus dicit nintium ab 
Agricola missum esse .Domitian 
says that a messenger has been 
sent by Agricola. 


The form of the Latin verb in boldface is known as the perfect passive 


infinitive. 


Further examples: 


1 Agricola nintiat multds CalédoniGs occisGs esse. 

2 audio libertatem omnibus servis datam esse. 

3 nauta crédit quattuor navés tempestate délétas esse. 

4 mercatorés dicunt templum divi Vespasiani in ford exstriictum esse. 


Compare the following forms: 
PERFECT PASSIVE INDICATIVE 

(1ST PERSON SINGULAR) 

portatus sum / have been carried 
doctus sum _ [have been taught 
tractus sum J have been dragged 
auditus sum _ / have been heard 


PERFECT PASSIVE INFINITIVE 


to have been carried 
to have been taught 
to have been dragged 
to have been heard 


portatus esse 
doctus esse 
tractus esse 
auditus esse 


Notice that the perfect passive infinitive contains a participle (portatus, etc.) 
which changes its ending in the usual way to agree with the noun it describes: 


video cibum paratum esse. 
video victimas paratas esse. 


I see that the food has been prepared. 
I see that the victims have been prepared. 
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Word Patterns: Frequentatives 
A_ Study the form and meaning of the following verbs: 


agere to drive agitare to chase 
volare to fly volitare to flit, to fly about 
habére = to have habitare to have possession of, to inhabit 


The verbs in the second column are called frequentatives. They indicate 
repeated or more intense action than the basic verb from which they are 
formed. 


B_ Using Section A as a guide, complete the following table: 


dicere __..... dictare to dictate 

salire to jump saltare ..... 

haerére __..... haesitare ..... 

Reece pastes: clamitare to cry out violently 
Gees to sleep seaes to fall asleep 


C_ Give the meaning for the following frequentative verbs: 
cantare, captare, cOgitare, iactare, pulsare, ventitare, visitare 


D_ The verb dubitare is a combination of duo and habitare. Explain how it 
comes to have the meanings given in the Checklist for this Stage. 


Head of Domitian from 
Ephesus. 
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Practicing the Language ej 


A Complete each sentence with the most suitable word from the list 
below, and then translate. 
audit6, exstruébatur, procédere, imperatori, esset 


in summ6 monte novum templum...... 

nuntius, simulatque advénit,..... epistulam tradidit. 
strepitd ..... , consul é lectd surréxit. 

facile cognGvi quis auctor fraudis...... 

puto pompam per forumiam...... 


anh WN = 


B_ Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a; then, with the help of page 306 
of the Language Information, express the same idea by completing the verb in 
sentence b with a passive form, and translate again. 

For example: a senatorés Domitianum timent. 
b Domitianus 4 senatoribus timé. . . . 
Translated and completed, this becomes: 
a senatorés Domitianum timent. 
The senators fear Domitian. 
b Domitianus 4 senatoribus timétur. 
Domitian is feared by the senators. 


la dux equités iam incitat. 
b equités 4 duce iam incita.... 
2a exercitus noster oppidum mox délébit. 
b oppidum ab exercitii nostro mox délé... . 


In sentences 3-6, nouns as well as verbs have to be completed. Refer if 
necessary to the table of nouns on pages 294-295. 


3a multi civés liidds spectabunt. 
b lid 4 multis civ. . . specta.... 
4a puellae atrium ornabant. 
b atrium 4 puell...orna.... 
5a puer victimas ad aram dicébat. 
b victimae ad aram 4 puer. .. dticé.... 
6a mercator servum accisabat. 
b serv. .. mercator. .. acciisa.... 
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C_ Translate each sentence into Latin by selecting correctly from the list of Latin 
words. 


1 


The enemies have been surrounded by our army. 

hostés ad exercitum nostro circumventus est 

hostibus ab exerciti noster circumventi sunt 

A certain senator is trying to deceive you. 

senatori quidam té décipit conatur 

senator quidem tui décipere cOnantur 

He was lying hidden, in order to hear the old men’s conversation. 
latébat ut sermoOnem senem audivisset 

latuerat né serm6 senum audiret 

The same clients will be here tomorrow. 

edsdem cliéns cras  aderunt 

eidem clientés cotidié aberunt 

The instigator of the crime did not want to be seen in the forum. 
auctor _scelert in forum vidére volébat 

auctdrem sceleris infor6 vidéri ndlébat 


D_ From the words below select the correct one for each sentence. Then translate 
each sentence. 


superatos esse, didicisse, facta esse, fuisse, culpatds esse, collectum esse, 


diixisse 

1 satis coOnstat Roman6s omnibus temporibus virtiitem ab exemplis antiquis 

2 nods numquam oblivisci oportet aliquos légatds audacia élatds exercitum 
longius ..... atque 4 populo Roman6 postea ..... : 

3 _ultim6 proelio confectd praefectus crédéns sé dignum triumphd esse, 
nuntiat hostés validds tandem ..... 3 

4 initio hiemis coniiinx perturbatur cibum sibi liberisque nondum ..... 5 

5 nolite dubitare! scfmus omnia fieri, ré véra iam ....., ut ipsi sécUri in patria 
vivamus. 

6 senator veterrimus, odi6 incénsus, Agricolae invidet atque affirmat 


victorias eius inanés ..... . 
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The Emperor’s Council 


Among the people who took part in the government of the empire were the members 
of the emperor’s consilium (council), often referred to as amici principis (friends of 
the emperor). 

The consilium did not have a fixed membership; it was simply made up of those 
people whom the emperor invited to advise him on any particular occasion. Some 
men were regularly asked to meetings of the consilium; others were asked 
occasionally. Many would be experienced and distinguished men of senatorial rank, 
who had reached the top of the career described on pages 54-56. Some men of 
equestrian rank might also be invited, such as the commander of the praetorian 
guard. When there was a change of emperor, the new emperor usually invited some 
new members to meetings of the consilium, but also found it convenient to continue 
using some of the previous emperor’s advisers. Often the new emperor had himself 
been a member of the previous emperor’s consilium. 

The matters on which the emperor asked his consilium for advice were naturally 
varied. The advisory council might, for example, be summoned in moments of crisis, 
such as the discovery of a conspiracy against the emperor’s life; or it might be 
consulted on the delicate question: “Who should be the emperor’s heir?” Sometimes 
the emperor would want advice about military decisions or foreign affairs. The story 
on pages 46-48, in which Domitian asks his advisers about Agricola’s letter from 
Britain, is fictitious, but it would not have been odd or unusual for the consilium to 
have discussed such a question. 

However, the commonest task of the amici was to advise the emperor while he 
was administering the law. For example, they might join him when he was hearing an 
appeal by a condemned prisoner, or settling a property dispute between two or more 
parties. After the people concerned had stated their case, the emperor would ask for 
the sententia (opinion) of each member of the consilium in turn; he would then 
perhaps retire for further thought, and finally announce his decision. He was not 
bound to follow the majority opinion of the consilium, and could even ignore their 
advice altogether. In theory, the amici were free to give their opinions firmly and 
frankly; but under some emperors, it could be dangerous to speak one’s mind too 
openly. During Domitian’s reign a number of amici used their position as members of 
the consilium to increase their own power and to spread rumors and accusations 
about their enemies; it was said of one man that he could “slit a throat with a 
whisper.” 
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Some of the cases which were heard by the Emperor Trajan are described by 
Pliny, who was sometimes invited to Trajan’s consilium. They include a charge of 
adultery against a military tribune’s wife and a centurion, and a dispute in a small 
town in Gaul where the local mayor had abolished the town’s annual games. It is 
clear from Pliny’s account that even quite trivial cases were sometimes referred to 
the emperor for decision; most Roman emperors were kept very busy and needed the 
help of their amici in order to cope with the workload. 






Relief showing an emperor dealing with affairs of state. 


The Senatorial Career 


Most of the amici taking part in the discussion on pages 46-48 would have 
successfully followed a career known as the senatorial cursus honérum (series of 
honors or ladder of promotion) in which members of the senatorial class competed 
with each other for official positions in the Roman government. These official 
positions were arranged in a fixed order. As a man worked his way through them, his 
responsibilities and status steadily increased. Some positions were compulsory, so 
that a man who had not held a particular position was not allowed to proceed to a 
higher one, except by special favor of the emperor. Some positions also had age 
restrictions. To gain a position su6 anno (in one’s year) meant at the earliest possible 
age. The most successful men got to the top of the ladder of positions while the rest 
dropped out at various points along the way. 

Some officials, such as the consuls, were chosen by the emperor; others were 
elected by the senate. Even in those positions where the choice was made by the 
senate, the emperor still had great influence, since he could “recommend” particular 
candidates to the senate for election. 

By the time of Domitian, the most important stages in the cursus hondrum were 
as follows: 
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1 vigintivir Every year twenty young men were chosen as vigintivirl, and 
served for a year in Rome as junior officials, assisting with such tasks as the 
management of the law courts and prisons, and the minting of the Roman coinage. 


2 tribiinus militum In the following year, each of the young men went abroad 
on military service as an officer in a legion. 


3 quaestor On returning to Rome, a man who wanted to progress further in the 
cursus hondrum would aim at the quaestorship. This position involved the 
management of sums of public money and was usually (but not always) held in 
Rome. It lasted for one year and was important because it qualified a man for entry 
into the senate, which met regularly to discuss and decide government business. 


4 tribunus plébis or aedilis After a compulsory interval of a year, an ex- 
quaestor who wanted further promotion had a choice. He might aim to become one 
of the ten tribunes of the people, whose original responsibility had been to act as 
helpers and advisers of the common people (plebs), but whose tasks had been greatly 
reduced by the time of Domitian. Alternatively, he could try to be appointed as one of 
the six aediles, who were responsible for the upkeep of public buildings, baths, 
sewers, and roads. 


5 praetor The chief task of the praetors was to run the Roman law courts. A 
man who had held the praetorship also became eligible for certain important 
positions abroad; for example, he might command a legion, or govern one of the 
twenty-eight provinces (except for the ten most important ones). Governorships of 
provinces were normally held for a period of three years. 


6 consul The highest position in the cursus hondrum was the consulship. 
There were only two consuls at any one time, but they changed at intervals during the 
year. They presided at meetings of the senate and had a general responsibility for 
supervising government business. The ablest ex-consuls became governors of the ten 
most important provinces; some men, through exceptional ability or by favor of the 
emperor, achieved further distinctions, including second or even third consulships. 
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This system enabled the emperor to see who the best men were. It also showed him 
whether a man had any special skills which made him suitable for a particular job or 
province. For example, Agricola was a good soldier, while Pliny was an expert in 
financial matters; each man was given work that offered him opportunities to use his 
particular gifts. The careers of both men are given below. They differ from each other 
in the early stages, because Agricola did not become a vigintivir and had an 
unusually long period as a military tribune. Pliny’s career looks somewhat fuller than 
Agricola’s; this is partly because Agricola’s governorship of Britain was 
exceptionally lengthy, and partly because Agricola held no position at all between his 
recall from Britain and his death. 


Career of Agricola Career of Pliny 
AD. AD. 
40 birth 61 or 62 birth 
282 vigintivir (with responsibility 
for one of the law courts) 
58-61  tribiinus militum in Britain 83 tribtinus militum in Syria 
64 quaestor in Asia 90 quaestor in Rome 
66 tribtinus plébis 92 tribtinus plébis 
68 praetor 93 praetor 
70-73 = légatus Legionis XX in 94-96 _ praefectus aerarit militaris (in 
Britain charge of the military treasury) 
98-100  praefectus aerarit Saturni (in 
74-76 __ légatus (governor) of charge of the treasury of the 
Aquitania god Saturn) 
100 consul 
77 consul 103 augur (honorary priesthood, 
78-84  légatus (governor) of held simultaneously with 
Britain other positions) 


104-106 curator Tiberis (responsible for 
flood precautions, drainage, etc., 
in connection with Tiber River) 

109-111 légatus Augusti in Bithynia (a 
special governorship by personal 
appointment of the emperor) 

93 death 111 death 


Several of the above dates, especially in the early part of Pliny’s career, are 
approximate and uncertain. 
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Word Study 

A Complete the following analogies with words from the Stage 37 Vocabulary 
Checklist: 
1 longus: brevis::laud6:___ 

signum : indicium:: uxor: 

vincid : solv6 :: memini: ___ 

pauper: dives:: amor: _____ 

os: vultus:: vacuus: 

suavis : dulcis: :iratus: 


Aun hk WN 


B_ Copy the following words. Put parentheses around the Latin root from this Stage 
contained inside these derivatives; give the Latin word and its meaning from 
which the derivative comes. 

For example: conservation con(serva)tion servare - to save 


exculpate 
irrevocable 
indignity 
indubitable 
repatriate 
divination 
disciple 


NAO EWN 


C_ Give the meaning of the 
following Latin phrases: 
1 meaculpa 
2  exempli gratia (e.g.) 
3 pater patriae 





Pliny’s cursus. 
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Stage 37 Vocabulary Checklist 


aestas, aestatis, f. 
amplius 


amplissimus, amplissima, amplissimum 


aurum, aur, n. 


complirés, complirés, complira 


coniiinx, coniugis, m. or f. 
cOpiae, cOpiarum, f.pl. 


culp6, culpare, culpavi, culpatum 


dignus, digna, dignum 
disco, discere, didici 
divus, diva, divum 


dubité, dubitare, dubitavi, dubitatum 


élatus, élata, elatum 
exemplum, exempli, n. 
exercitus, exercitiis, m. 

fi0, fierT, factus sum 

inanis, inanis, inane 
incénsus, incénsa, incénsum 
initium, initil, n. 


invided, invidére, invidi, invisum (+ DAT) 
obliviscor, oblivisci, oblitus sum 


occasi6, occasidnis, f. 
odium, odii, n. 
patria, patriae, f. 
paulo 


summer 
more fully, at greater length 
very great 

gold 

several 

wife, spouse 

troops, forces 

blame 

worthy, appropriate 

learn 

divine 

hesitate, doubt 

excited, carried away 
example 

army 

become, be made, happen 
empty, meaningless 
inflamed, angered 
beginning 

envy, be jealous of 
forget 

opportunity 

hatred 

country, homeland 

a little 


perturbé, perturbare, perturbavi, perturbatum alarm, disturb 


praefectus, praefecti, m. 
proelium, proelii, n. 


revoco, revocare, revocavi, revocatum 


satis constat 
sécurus, séciira, sécuirum 
validus, valida, validum 
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commander 

battle 

recall, call back 

it is generally agreed 
without a care 

strong 





ait 








Imperatoris sententia 


When you have read this, answer the questions at the end. 


in aula Domitiani, T. Flavius Cleméns, adfinis Imperatoris, cum 
Domitiano anxius colloquitur. Cléméns semper cum Imperatore 


consentire solet; verétur enim né idem sibi accidat ac fratri Sabino, qui 


iussia Imperdatoris occisus est. 


Domitianus: 


Cléméns: 


Domitianus: 


Cléméns: 
Domitianus: 
Cléméns: 


Domitianus: 
Cléméns: 


Domitianus: 
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decorum est mihi, mi Cléméns, liberds tuds 
honorare, non modo propter adfinitatem nostram 
sed etiam ob virtiités tuas. ego ipse, ut scis, liberds 
nullds habed qui imperium post mortem meam 
exerceant. cOnstitui igitur filids tuds in familiam 
meam asciscere. cogndmina “Domitianum” et 
“Vespasianum” eis dab6; praeterea rhétorem 
notissimum eis praeficiam, M. Fabium 
Quintilianum. pro certo habed Quintilianum eds 
optimé docttirum esse. 

gratias maximas tibi agd, domine, quod meis filiis 
asciscendis mé tant6 honGre afficis. ego semper ... 
satis! pauca nunc dé Polla, filia tua, loqui velim. 
crédo Pollam quattuordecim ann6s iam natam esse. 
intellegere non possum quaré illa in matrimonium 
nondum collocata sit. 

domine ... 

virum quendam cognG6vi qui omni modo filia tua 
dignus est. commend tibi Sparsum, senatorem 
summae virtitis qui magnas divitias possidet. 

at, domine, iam quinquaginta ann6s natus est 
Sparsus. 

ita véro! aetate floret. 

at bis matrimOnid iinctus, utramque uxorem 
repudiavit. 

pro certs habed eum numquam cognatam 
Imperatoris repudiatirum esse. quid multa? 
promitto Sparsum tibi generum gratissimum 
futiirum esse. haec est sententia mea, quam siI 
diss€nseris mitabo. sed prius tibi explicandum erit 
quaré dissentias. 
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“pro certo habed Quintilianum 
e0s optimé doctiirum esse.” 
(lines 13-14) 


adfinis relative, relation 
by marriage 

idem ... ac the same ... as 
propter because of 
adfinitatem: 

adfinitas relationship 
virtiités: 

virtiis virtue 
asciscere adopt 
cogndmina: surname, 

cognémen additional name 


meis filiis 
asciscendis by adopting my sons 
afficis: afficere treat 


quattuordecim fourteen 
aetate floret: be in the prime 
aetate florére of life 
bis twice 
idinctus: iungere Join 
utramque: uterque each, both 
repudiavit 
repudiare divorce 
cognatam: cognata relative (by birth) 
quid multa? in brief, in short 
generum: gener son-in-law 
gratissimum: gratus acceptable, 
pleasing 
mutabd: mutare change 


1 Why does Clemens normally take care to agree with Domitian? 

2 What decision has Domitian made about Clemens’ sons? What arrangements 
does he intend to make about their education? 

3 How old is Clemens’ daughter, Polla? What suggestion does Domitian make 
about her? Whom does he recommend and on what grounds? 


4 What two doubts does Clemens raise about Sparsus’ suitability? How does 
Domitian answer Clemens’ second objection? 
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Polla 


Polla, filia Clémentis, fortiinam suam queritur; mater Flavia eam 
consolari condatur. 


Polla: quam cridélis est pater meus, qui mé Sparso niibere 
iussit! quid faciam, mater? num putas mé illi sent 
umquam niptiram esse? scis mé alium quendam amare. 

Flavia: 6 déliciae, noli lacrimare! diira est vita; necesse est parére 
eis qui nds regunt. crédd tamen Sparsum satis gratum et 
benignum tibi futirum esse. 

Polla: cir mé ita décipis? scIs eum esse senem minimae 
venustatis. scIs etiam eum duds uxGrés iam repudiavisse. 
at ti, mater, sententia Imperatoris nimis movéris; nihil dé 
mé ciras, nihil dé Helvidis quem amo. 

Flavia: num ti tam audax es ut isti am6ri indulgeas? iste enim 
Helvidius genti nostrae est odid. num oblita es avum eius, 
cum Vespasianus Imperator verbis eius graviter offénsus 
esset, in exilid occisum esse? priidéns estd, mea Polla! 
melius est cédere quam fristra resistere. 

queritur: lament, venustatis: 
queri complain about venustas charm 

consolart console movéris: movére move, influence 

nibere marry avum: avus grandfather 

quid faciam? what am I to do? esto! be! 
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Relief of a marriage ceremony. 
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About the Language I: Future Active Infinitive 


A Compare the following direct and indirect statements: 


DIRECT STATEMENTS INDIRECT STATEMENTS 

“hostés mox pugnabunt.” crédimus hostés mox pugnatur%s esse. 

“The enemy will fight soon.” We believe the enemy to be going to 
fight soon. 


Or, in more natural English: 
We believe that the enemy will fight 


soon. 

“senex peribit.” medicus dicit senem peritirum esse. 

“The old man will die.” The doctor says that the old man will 
die. 


The form of the Latin verb in boldface is known as the future active infinitive. 


B_ Further examples: 

“multi athlétae cras certabunt.” 

praeco dicit multds athlétas cras certatiirds esse. 
“novae cOpiae mox advenient.” 

milités crédunt novas copias mox adventiras esse. 
suspicor ancillam té déceptiiram esse. 

mercator spérat sé magnas divitias comparatirum esse. 


An hwWN 


C_ Study the way in which the future active infinitive is formed: 
portatirus esse to be about to carry 


doctiirus esse to be about to teach 
tractirus esse to be about to drag 
auditiirus esse to be about to hear 


Notice that the future active infinitive contains a participle (portatirus, etc.) 
which changes its ending in the usual way to agree with the noun it describes: 


puer dicit Imperatodrem cras reventirum esse. 
The boy says that the emperor will return tomorrow. 


puer dicit feéminas cras reventirdas esse. 
The boy says that the women will return tomorrow. 
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pridié nuptiarum 
nox est. crds niiptiae Poéllae et Sparst celebrabuntur. Polla per hortum 


patris errat. crédit sé sdlam esse; ignorat Helvidium advénisse. qui, 
hortum clam ingressus, Pollam querentem audit; inter arborés immotus 


Stat. 
Polla: 


Helvidius: 


Polla: 


Helvidius: 


Polla: 


Helvidius: 


Polla: 
Helvidius: 
Flavia: 
Polla: 


Helvidius: 


Flavia: 
Polla: 
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quid faciam? Helvidius trés diés iam abest, neque 
scio qué ille ierit, num occisus sit. interea totam 
domum nostram video ad ntiptias meas odidsas 
parari. 6 Helvidt, éripe mé ex his malis! 

(subito progressus) id libenter faciam. nemo mé 
prohibebit. 

(gaudi6 et pavore commota) Helvidi! qué mods hiic 
vénisti? si hic captus eris, interficiéris. fuge, 
priusquam pater meus té conspiciat! 

fugiam véro, sed non sine té. fuge mécum, mea Polla! 
té ex his malis éripiam, sicut ti modo precabaris. 
quo modo fugere possumus? tii ipse scis mé semper 
cust6diri. est mihi nilla occasi6 fugiendi. niptias 
crastinas nill6 mod6 vitare possum. parentés, 
Imperator, légés mé iubent cOguntque Sparso 
nibere. 

minimé, mea Polla! tibi polliceor mé prius 
moritirum esse quam ille senex té uxGrem dicat. 
nobis procul ex hac urbe fugiendum est, ubi parentés 
tui nds invenire numquam poterunt. 

distrahor et excrucior. hiic amor, illiic pietas mé 
trahit. 

noli timére, mea Polla! té numquam déseram, semper 
servabo. 

(intra domum) Polla! Polla, ubi es? 

éheu! 4 matre vocor. brevissimé dicendum est. 
Helvidi, té am, té semper amabo. fugere tamen 
t€écum n6n possum. cras mé Sparsus uxdrem diicet. 
(irda et amore incénsus) én haec fidés! simulas té mé 
amare, ré véra Sparsum amas. scilicet divitiis Sparst 
corrupta es; amdorem meum flocci non facis. 

(intus) Polla! ubi es, Polla? 

(dolore paene confecta) audi, mi Helvidi! haec ultima 
verba tibi dicd; non enim puto mé umquam té iterum 
vistiram esse. cras ego Sparso ntbam. est mihi nilla 
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Helvidius: 


Polla: 


pridié 
errat: errare 


spés fugae. sed quamquam Sparsus mé uxd6rem 40 
ductirus est, mi Helvidi, itird mé té solum amare, 

10rd mé ... (lacrimds retinére friistrad condatur.) t€ semper 

amatiram ... amatti ... . (vox déficit.) 

(dextram Pollae arripiéns) Polla, désine mé téque 

torquére! deds testor Sparsum té uxSrem numquam 45 
ductirum esse. confide mihi, mea Polla! (Pdllam 

ardenter amplexus, Helvidius abit.) 

(Helvidium abeuntem spectans, utrum spéret an timeat 

incerta) dea Fortiina, serva eum! 


the day before __ pietas duty 
wander intra inside 


ign6rat: ignorare not know (about) simulas: 


odidsas: odidsus hateful simulare pretend 
éripe: éripere rescue, snatch itr: itrare swear 
away déficit: déficere fail, die away 
est mihi I have dextram: dextra right hand 
crastinas: crastinus tomorrow’s arripiéns: 
prius ... quam before arripere seize 
uxorem dicat: take asawife, testor: testarI call to 
uxdrem diicere marry witness 
distrahor: tear apart, ardenter passionately 
distrahere tear in two 


hic ... illiic 


this way ... that way, one way ... another way 


i = ae 





A wedding scene from the Aldobrandini fresco, Rome. 
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About the Language II: Perfect Subjunctive 


A_ Study the following examples: 


cognoscere volumus quaré Domitianus nos arcessiverit. 
We want to find out why Domitian has sent for us. 


nescio quo Helvidius ierit, num occisus sit. 
I don’t know where Helvidius has gone (or) whether he has been killed. 


Imperator intellegere non potest quaré Polla in matrimonium nondum 


collocata sit. 


The emperor cannot understand why Polla has not yet been married. 


The form of the Latin verb in boldface is the perfect subjunctive. 


B Compare the perfect subjunctive with the perfect indicative: 


PERFECT ACTIVE INDICATIVE 
portavi 

portavisti 

portavit 

portavimus 

portavistis 

portavérunt 

PERFECT PASSIVE INDICATIVE 
portatus sum 

portatus es 

portatus est 

portati sumus 

portati estis 

portati sunt 


PERFECT ACTIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
portaverim 

portaveris 

portaverit 

portaverimus 

portaveritis 

portaverint 


PERFECT PASSIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 
portatus sim 

portatus sis 

portatus sit 

portati simus 

portati sitis 

portati sint 


Notice that the perfect passive contains a participle (portatus, etc.) which 
changes its ending in the usual way to agree with the noun it describes: 


scio quando anulus redditus sit. 


I know when the ring was returned. 


scio quando togae redditae sint. 


I know when the togas were returned. 
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C_ Further examples: 

centurio scire vult num senex equum cOnspexerit. 

cras cogndscémus quantam peciiniam parentés nobis reliquerint. 
uxor mé cotidié rogat quaré hanc villam Emerim. 

incerti sumus utrum nautae perierint an superfuerint. 

té oportet nobis explicare cir dicere prohibiti stmus. 
nuntiabisne quot nautae ex undis Erepti sint? 

servus scit cuius vestés intra domum relictae sint. 

dic mihi quand6 ad Italiam revocatus sis. 


— 


SrXNIAUN WN 


D For perfect subjunctive forms of regular verbs, see the Language Information, 
pages 309-310. For the perfect subjunctive of irregular verbs, see pages 317 
and 319. 





Lovers from an Arretine vase. 
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confarreatid 
I 


diés niptiarum adest. Polla, veste niiptiali ornata, in cubicul6 suo stat. 
mater eam inspicit. 


Flavia: nunc té verte ad mé, Polla! flammeum firmé 
capiti superpositum est? (Pollam lacrimare 
videt.) 6 mea filia, tibi haud lacrimandum est; 
dié niptiarum non decet lacrimare. 

servus Clémentis: (ingressus) domina, iussus sum vos ad 
sacrificium arcessere. dominus meus dicit 
victimam iam éléctam esse, haruspicés 
paratds adstare. ntintius quoque iam adest, 
qui dicit Imperatorem, comitante Sparso, 
mox adventirum esse. 

Flavia: bene! niintia domino tuG nos statim ad 
atrium proOcessiras esse. 

Flavia et Polla ad atrium procédunt, ubi multi amict, familiarés, clientés 

iam adsunt. subitd ingéns clamor oritur: 

spectatorés: euge! euge! advenit Imperator! advenit 
Sparsus! 

intrat Sparsus, multis comitantibus servis; deinde ingreditur ipse 

Domitidnus. 


spectatorés: féliciter! féliciter! 
Polla, valdé commota, ad Sparsum dicitur; dextrdas sollemniter iungunt. 


deinde Domitianus, ut Pontifex Maximus, procédit ad sacrificium Iovi 
faciendum. 


Sparsus: conside in hac sella, mea Polla. té fessam esse 
video. mox pontifex finem sacrificiis faciet. 
tum uxor mea fiés. 
in medio Atrio, victima a Domitiano sacrificatur; precés Iovi et Tinoni 
offeruntur. Polla tamen ade6 perturbdatur ut precés audire vix possit; in 
mente eius haerent illa verba ultima Helvidii: “deds testor Sparsum té 
uxodrem numquam ductiirum esse.” 


Sparsus: (Pollam perturbari animadvertit.) noli timére, 
mea Polla! nunc confarreationem 
celebrabimus. 
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Domitianus: (libum farreum Spars6 et Pollae offeréns) hoc 35 
libum sacrum constmite! 


Sparsus et Polla, iuxta sedentés, libum sacrum consimunt. 


Domitianus: tacéte vos omnés, qui adestis! (omnés tacent.) 

vobis pronintio hanc virginem nunc in 

manum huius virl conventre. 40 
spectatorés: féliciter! féliciter! 
Domitianus: nunc cédite testibus! tabulae niptialés 


signandae sunt. 
tabulis signdatis, omnés ad triclinium procédunt, ubi céna simptudsa 


pardata est. 45 
confarreatio wedding ceremony iuxta side by side 
naptiali: nuptialis wedding in manum ... pass into 
flammeum veil convenire — the hands of 
superpositum est: tabulae marriage contract, 
superponere place on niptialés marriage tablets 
oritur: orirl rise up 
féliciter! good luck! 
Tinoni: [ind Juno (goddess of marriage) 


libum farreum — cake made from grain 


= = = 
yy 


—— 


or 
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oi 
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Sparsus Pollam perturbari animadvertit. (line 32) 
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sole occidente, servi Pollam domum Sparsi dédiicere parant, ubi Sparsus, 
prior profectus, iam eam exspectat. chorus musicorum carmen niptidle 
cantare incipit. 


chorus: 6 Hymén Hymenaee, io! 
6 Hymén Hymenaee! 5 
Flavia: mea filia, sic té amplexa valedico. valé, mea Polla, valé! 


servi, ut mos est, puellam a& matre abripiunt. duo puert, qui facés ardentés 
ferunt, Pollam fords dédicunt. magna comitante turbad pompa per vids 
progreditur. 


chorus: tollite, 6 pueri, facés! 10 
flammeum vided venire. 
6 Hymén Hymenaee, id! 
6 Hymén Hymenaee! 


occidente: occidere set 

prior earlier 

chorus chorus, choir 
musicdrum: musicus = musician 

Hymén Hymen (god of weddings) 
Hymenaee: Hymenaeus Hymen 

abripiunt: abripere tear away from 

foras out of the house 
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tandem pompa domum Sparsi, floribus 6rndtam, advenit. qui, domd 

égressus, Pollam ita appellat: 

Sparsus:  siste! quis es ti? quo nomine hic venis? 

Polla: ubi ti Gaius, ibi ego Gaia. 

quibus verbis sollemnibus dictis, Polla postés ianuae ole6d unguit 

fascinationis Gvertendae causa. Sparsus intered, pro idnud stans, 

gratulationés iocdsque spectatorum accipit. subito magnus clamor 

auditur; & media turba érumpit iuvenis, pugiOne armatus, qui praeceps in 

Sparsum ruit. 

iuvenis: nunc morere, Sparse! (Sparsum ferdciter pugione petit; qui 
tamen, acriter sé défendéns, bracchium iuvenis prénsare 
conatur.) 

Sparsus:  subvenite! subvenite! 

ingéns strepitus orttur; servi accurrunt; alii spectatorés Spars6 servisque 

subveniunt, alit immoti et obstupefacti stant, quod nesciunt quaré 

iuvenis Sparsum petiverit. Polla tamen, iuvene Helvidié agnito, palléscit. 


Sparsus: (cum Helvidio lictans) festinate! festinate! 
servi Helvidium, tandem comprehénsum, firmé retinent. 


Sparsus:  (exclamdans) illum agnosco! Helvidius est, homo 
infestissimus genti Imperatoris. eum ad Imperatorem 
dicite! pro certo habeo Domitianum eT poenam 
aptissimam excogitatirum esse. (Polla horréscit.) noli 
timére, mea Polla! ille iuvenis Insanus numquam 
iterum nos vexabit. nunc tibi tempus est domum tuam 
novam intrare. 


Sparsus Pollam bracchits tollit ut eam trans limen portet. Helvidius ad 
Domitianum abdiicitur. 


siste: sistere stop, halt morere! die! 
sollemnibus: sollemnis solemn, lictans: lictari struggle 
traditional excdgitatirum esse: invent, 
postés: postis post, doorpost _ excdgitare think up 
fascinationis: horréscit: 
fascinatis the evil eye horréscere shudder 


avertendae: dvertere avert, turn away abdicitur: abdiicere lead away 


10 


I5 


20 


25 
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About the Language III: Pluperfect Passive 


Subjunctive 
A_ Study the following examples: 
Flavia explicavit quo modo Vespasianus offénsus esset. 
Flavia explained how Vespasian had been offended. 
nescivimus cir arcessiti essémus. 
We did not know why we had been summoned. 
The form of the Latin verb in boldface is the pluperfect passive subjunctive. 


B_ Further examples: 

rogavimus quo anno conitinx Imperatoris relégata esset. 
cum légatus revocatus esset, barbari proelium renovavérunt. 
Domitianus, cum dextrae iiinctae essent, sacrificium fécit. 
scivistine quaré éléctus essés? 

auditorés, cum omnia epigrammata recitata essent, exiérunt. 


nh WN = 


C Compare the following forms: 


PLUPERFECT PASSIVE INDICATIVE PLUPERFECT PASSIVE SUBJUNCTIVE 


portatus eram portatus essem 
portatus eras portatus essés 
portatus erat portatus esset 
portatt eramus portati essémus 
portatt eratis portati essétis 
portati erant portati essent 


Notice that the pluperfect passive contains a participle (portatus, etc.) which 
changes its ending in the usual way to agree with the noun it describes: 


scivi quando anulus redditus esset. 
I knew when the ring had been returned. 


scivi quando togae redditae essent. 
I knew when the togas had been returned. 


D For pluperfect passive subjunctive forms, see the Language Information, page 
310, 314, and 319. 
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Word Patterns: Compounds of facere 
A_ Study the following verb forms: 


facere to make 

afficere to affect (to do to) 

efficere to accomplish (to carry out) 
perficere to complete (to do thoroughly) 
reficere to repair (to make again) 


What happens to the form of facere following the prefix in each of the other 
verbs? What other verbal compounds of facere have we met? 


B Other compounds of facere follow different patterns. Explain the meaning for 
each of the following: 
aedificium, beneficium, carnifex, gratificari, patefacere, pontifex, praefectus, 


sacrificium 
Practicing the Language = 
A Complete each sentence with the correct verb form and then 
translate. 
1 querimur nGs nescire quid Imperator ipse (commendaverit, commendatum 
sit). 
2 consul pollicétur sé quaesittirum esse quot populi in illa provincia sine 
légibus et contra m6drem 4 ducibus infestis (réxerint, récti sint). 
3  verémur né quaedam partés familiae nostrae 4 viris potentibus (culpaverint, 
culpatae sint). 
4  praefectus pro certd habuit quo modo copiae ab armis clam (prohibuisset, 
prohibitae essent). 
5 pontifex rogavit quando Polla, postibus tnctis, a Sparso trans limen 
(portavisset, portata esset). 
6 alii senatorés Agricolam reprehendérunt; alii tamen rogavérunt quaré 


Agricola exercitum ad Hiberniam nondum (dixisset, ductus esset). 
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B Complete each sentence with the correct word and then translate. 
cognoscere volo ubi filius vester (habitet, habitent). 

tot gemmas Emisti ut nillam peciiniam iam (habeas, habeatis). 
strénué laboramus ut opus ante licem (perficiam, perficiamus). 

tam fessus est amicus meus ut longius progredi non (possit, possint). 
senex nescit quaré pueri in via (clamés, clamet, clament). 

iterum vOs rogo num hunc virum (agndscam, agnoscas, agnoscatis). 


-_ 


Amn & WwW hd 


C_ Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a; then change it from a direct 
statement to an indirect statement by completing sentence b, and translate 
again. 

For example: a_puer laborat. 
b dominus putat puerum labor ... . 
Translated and completed, this becomes: 


a puer laborat. The boy is working. 
b dominus putat puerum lab6rare. 
The master thinks that the boy is working. 


la multae villae ardent! 

b senex dicit multas villas ard ... . 
2a centuri6 appropinquat. 

b milités putant centuridnem appropinau ... . 
3a medicus técum cOnsentit. 

b crédd medicum técum consent ... . 


In sentences 4—6, nouns as well as verbs have to be completed. Refer if 
necessary to the table of nouns on pages 294-295 of the Language 
Information. 


4a réx in illa aula habitat. 
b scio rég ... in illa aula habit ... . 
5a servi iam dormiunt. 
b fur crédit serv ...iam dorm .... 
6a puella dentés nigros habet. 
b Martialis dicit puell ... dentés nigros hab ... . 
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Marriage 


The average age for a Roman girl to marry was about thirteen or fourteen; men 
usually married in their late teens or early twenties. If the husband had been married 
previously, like Sparsus in the story on pages 60—71, there might be a wide difference 
in age between the man and his wife. 

The husband was normally chosen for the girl by her father or guardian. 
According to the law, the consent of both the bride and the groom had to be given. 
However, it is unlikely that a daughter would have found it easy to defy the wishes of 
her paterfamilias. If all the requirements of age and consent were met, then the girl’s 
father would negotiate with the family of her future husband about the dis (dowry); 
this was a payment (in money or property or both) made by the bride’s family to the 
husband. 

At the ceremony of betrothal or engagement (sp6nsilia), the father of the bride 
made a promise of marriage, on his daughter’s behalf, to the father of the groom, or, 
if the husband-to-be were independent, to the man himself. Gifts were exchanged, 
and a ring was placed on the third finger of the girl’s left hand. The Roman belief that 
a nerve ran directly from this finger to the heart initiated this custom, which is still 
practiced in many countries. Family and friends were present as witnesses, and the 
ceremony was followed by a party. 

Under Roman law, there were two 
different sorts of marriage. In the first, which 
was known as marriage cum mani, the bride 
ceased to be a member of her father’s family 
and passed completely into the manus 
(control) of her husband; any property she 
possessed became her husband’s, and 
although he could divorce her, she could not 
divorce him. A couple could enter into 
marriage cum mani in various ways; one was 
by an ancient ceremony known as 
confarreatié, in which the bride and 
bridegroom together ate a sacred cake made 
of far (grain). This ceremony was used only 
by a few aristocratic families and had almost 
died out by the end of the first century A.D. 
However, on pages 68-69, Polla is married by | 
confarreatio because she is related to the 
Emperor Domitian. 





Girl getting her hair done. 
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By the first century, marriage cum manti had become far less common than the 
other type of marriage, which was known as marriage sine mani. In this type of 
marriage, the bride did not pass into the manus of her husband; legally, she was still 
regarded as a member of her father’s family (even though she was now no longer 
living with them); she could possess property of her own and she could divorce her 
husband. It was very easy for a couple to enter into marriage sine mani; all they 
needed to do was to live together after declaring their intention of being man and 
wife. 

On the evening before her wedding day, the bride took off her bulla, a locket or 
amulet worn on a chain around the neck. She had worn this since shortly after birth 
as a protection against evil and now she dedicated it and other childish belongings to 
the larés of her home. The groom would already have dedicated his bulla to his 
family’s larés when he became a citizen at about the age of seventeen. 

Whether a couple became married cum mani or sine mani, they usually 
celebrated their wedding with some of the many customs and ceremonies that were 
traditional among the Romans. Some of these are mentioned in the story of Polla’s 
wedding to Sparsus on pages 68-71: the flame-colored bridal veil (flammeum); the 
sacrifice and the taking of the omens by an haruspex; the signing of the marriage 
contract, witnessed by the wedding guests; the symbolic joining of hands (iiinctid 
dextrarum); the wedding feast (céna niiptialis) at the bride’s house; the ancient 
custom of pretending to pull the bride away from her mother by force; the torch-lit 
procession to the bridegroom’s house; the wedding song; the calling out of noisy 
greetings and coarse jokes to the bridegroom; the traditional words of the bride to her 
husband, ubi ti Gaius, ego Gaia (Where you are Gaius, I am Gaia); the anointing of 
the doorposts with oil; and the custom of carrying the bride across the threshold of 
her new home. Other traditions and ceremonies included the careful arrangement of 
the bride’s hair, parted with the point of a spear and then divided into six plaits; the 
presentation of fire and water by the bridegroom to the bride; and the undressing of 
the bride by matr6nae inivirae (women who had had only one husband). 

The chief purpose of Roman marriage, as stated in marriage contracts and in 
various laws, was the obvious one of producing and bringing up children. The 
Roman government often made efforts to encourage marriage and large families; in 
particular, the Emperor Augustus introduced a law which imposed penalties on those 
who remained unmarried (for example, by forbidding them to receive legacies) and 
offered special privileges to married couples who produced three or more children. 
Nevertheless, the birthrate in Rome dropped steadily from the second century B.C. 
onwards, especially among the senatorial class. 
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A Roman wife had fewer legal rights than her husband. In the eyes of the law, she 
was under the authority of either her husband or her father (or guardian), depending 
on whether she had been married cum mani or sine mani. She could not vote in 
elections, take an active part in public or political life, sit on a jury, or plead in court. 
But in some ways a first-century Roman wife had more freedom than women in other 
countries, and enjoyed a higher status than they did. She was not restricted to the 
home but could visit friends, go to the theater and the baths, and accompany her 
husband to dinner-parties (unlike the women of classical Athens, for example). Her 
traditional day-to-day task, the running of the household, was regarded by most 
Romans as important and valuable, and a woman could gain great prestige and 
respect for the way in which this task was carried out; in many aristocratic and 
wealthy families, running the house was a highly complicated and demanding job, 
involving the management and supervision of a large number of domestic slaves. 

Our knowledge of Roman married life is very incomplete. We know far less 
about the poor than about the wealthy upper classes, and have hardly any information 
on married life from the wife’s point of view, because most of what is written in 
Latin was written by men. Nevertheless, the writings of Roman authors include many 
references to married life. The following letter, for example, was written by Pliny to 
his wife Calpurnia: 
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The strength of my longing for you is hard to believe. Love is the reason 
above all others. Another reason is that we are not used to being separated. 
I spend most of the night awake, picturing you. During the day, at the times 
when I usually come to see you, my feet guide me to your room; then I turn 
sadly back, sick at heart. 


Calpurnia was Pliny’s third wife. At the time of their marriage, she was about 
fifteen and he was in his early forties. In another letter, he writes about Calpurnia: 


From sheer affection for me, she keeps copies of my speeches, reads them 
over and over again and even learns them by heart. She is tortured with 
worry when I appear in court, and is overcome with relief when the case is 
over. Whenever I give a recitatid, she listens from behind a curtain waiting 
eagerly for comments of approval. As for my poems, she sets them to music 
and sings them, taught not by some musician but by love, the best of 
teachers. 


A letter by Cicero describes an incident from the stormy relationship between his 
brother, Quintus, and Quintus’ wife, Pomponia: 


We lunched at Arcanum. When we got there, Quintus said, perfectly 
politely, “Pomponia, you invite the women, and I’Il get the slave-boys 
together.” There was nothing to be cross about, as far as I could see, in 
either what he said or the way he said it. But, within everyone’s hearing, 
Pomponia replied, ““What, me? I’m only a stranger here!” - just because 
Quintus had made arrangements for the lunch without telling her, I 
suppose. “There you are,” said Quintus. “That’s what I have to put up with 
every day.” I hid my feelings. We sat down to eat; she refused to join us. 
Quintus sent her some food from the table; she sent it back. The following 
day, Quintus told me that she had refused to sleep with him and had 
continued to behave as she had done at lunch-time. 


Roman married life is also referred to in numerous inscriptions, set up in memory 
of husbands and wives. For example: 


Here lies Amymone, wife of Marcus, most good and most beautiful, wool- 
spinner, dutiful, modest, careful, chaste, home-loving. 


I have written these words so that those who read them may realize how 
much we loved each other. 


To my dearest wife, with whom I lived two years, six months, three days, 
ten hours. 
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us Study 


Copy the following words. Put parentheses around the Latin root from this Stage 
contained inside these derivatives; give the Latin word and its meaning from 


which the derivative comes. 


For example: conservation con(serva)tion servare - to save 


1 bracelet 5 
2 clandestine 6 
3 connubial 7 
4 demented 8 


familiarization 
irreverent 
subliminal 
travesty 


B Complete the following analogies with a word from the Stage 38 Vocabulary 


Checklist: 
1 iubed : mando: 
ubique : nusquam : : 
tempt6 : conor : : 
dicé : loquor : : 
opés : pectinia : : 
pavor : metus: : 
Os : vultus : : 


NAME WN 


:promitto:_ 
extra: 
timed: 
surgO:_ 
decOrus:_ 
nescio: 
sacerdOs:_ 


C Match the definition to the English derivative. 


unguent 
regent 
vestment 
orient 
commendation 
gratification 
prohibition 
certification 
elimination 

10 conjunction 


CSAAANAMNARWNE 
esTo "oO of 


Cmte 


one who acts in place of a king 

ointment 

a removal or rejection 

a joining, combination 

to cause to face the east; become adjusted 
a cause for satisfaction 

an official robe or gown 

a declaration of truth or accuracy 

a recommendation; approval; praise 

an order forbidding something 


D_ Give the meaning of the following Latin phrases: 
1 salus populi suprema lex (Cicero) 
2 mens sana in corpore sano (Juvenal) 


3 pontifex maximus 
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Stage 38 Vocabulary Checklist 


aptus, apta, aptum 
bracchium, bracchii, n. 
certus, certa, certum 
pro certd habére 
clam 
commend6, commendare, 
commendavi, commendatum 
confectus, confecta, cinfectum 
dextra, dextrae, f. 
familia, familiae, f. 
gratus, grata, gratum 
ignor6, ignorare, ignoravi, 
ignoratum 
intra (+ ACC) 
iung6, iungere, iiinxt, iinctum 
léx, légis, f. 
limen, liminis, n. 
méns, mentis, f. 
nib6, niibere, niipsi, 
niptum (+ DAT) 
orior, orirl, ortus sum 
polliceor, pollicéri, pollicitus sum 
pontifex, pontificis, m. 
prohibed, prohibére, prohibul, 
prohibitum 
queror, queri, questus sum 
rego, regere, réxI, rectum 
trans (+ ACC) 
ungud, unguere, Unx!, Unctum 
vereor, veréri, veritus sum 
vero 
vestis, vestis, f. 
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suitable 

arm 

certain, infallible 
know for certain 
secretly, in private 


recommend 

worn out, exhausted, overcome 
right hand 

rescue, snatch away 
household 

acceptable, pleasing 


not know about 
inside 

join 

law 

threshold, doorway 
mind 


marry 
rise, arise 
promise 
priest 


prevent 

lament, complain about 
rule 

across 

anoint, smear 

be afraid, fear 

indeed 

clothing 


Gold betrothal ring. 











Sin 


NF ome by 








hérédés principis 

in aula Imperdatoris, duo pueri in studits litterarum sunt occupati. alter 

puer, Titus nomine, fabulam narrare condatur; alter, nomine Piblius, 

intenté audit. adest quoque puerorum rhétor, M. Fabius Quintilianus. 

Titus Pibliusque, filiit Clémentis ac fratrés Pollae, niiper hérédés 

Imperatoris facti sunt. 

Titus: (fabulam narrans) deinde Tuppiter, réx desrum, 
sceleribus hominum valdé offénsus, genus 
mortale délére constituit. prim6 ef placuit dé caelo 
fulmina spargere, quae totam terram cremarent. 
timébat tamen né det ipsi, si flammae ad caelum 4 
terra ascendissent, eddem igni cremarentur. 
diversam ergo poenam imponere mAluit; nimbods 
ingentés dé caelo démittere cOnstituit ad genus 
mortale diluvio perdendum. 

Tito narrante, iadnua subito aperitur. ingreditur Epaphroditus. puerit 

anxit inter sé aspiciunt; Quintilianus, cui Epaphroditus odio est, 

nihilominus eum comiter saliitat. 





A library at Ephesus. 
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10 


I5 


Quintilianus: 
Epaphroditus: 


Quintilianus: 


Epaphroditus, nit 


libenter té vidémus, Epaphro- 

(interpelldans) salvéte, pueri. salve ti, M. Fabt. hic 

missus sum ut mandata principis nintiem. 20 
princeps vobis imperat ut ad sé quam celerrimé 

contendatis. 

verba tua, mi Epaphrodite, non intellego. cir nds 

ad Imperatorem arcessimur? 

ld respOns6 dato, pueros Quintiliadnumque per aulam 25 


ad Imperatoris tablinum dicit. puert, timo6re commott, extra tablinum 


haesitant. 
Quintilianus: 


Publius: 


Quintilianus: 


(timorem suum dissimuldans) cir perturbamini, 

pueri? 

bona causa perturbamur. Imperator enim n6s sine 30 
dubis castigabit vel piiniet. 

nimis timidus es, Pibli. st pridenter vos gesseritis, 

neque castigabimini neque piniémint. 


studiis: studium study 

litterarum: litterae literature 

genus mortale the human race 
fulmina: fulmen thunderbolt 
cremarent: cremare —_ burn, destroy by fire 
diversam: diversus different 

nimbés: nimbus rain-cloud 

diluvis: diluvium flood 


perdendum: perdere destroy 


pridenter 


prudently, sensibly 


vos gesseritis: sé gerere behave, conduct oneself, manage 





“bond causa perturbamur.” (line 30) 
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About the Language I: Gerundives 
A In Stage 32, you met sentences like these: 
mihi fabula narranda est. 
I must tell a story. 
Haterius laudandus est. 
Haterius should be praised. 
In these examples, the gerundives narranda and laudandus are being used 
with est to indicate that (in the speaker’s opinion) something ought to be done 
(“the story ought to be told,” “Haterius ought to be praised’). 


B_ More recently, you have met examples of the gerundive used in phrases 
without est. 
Polla anoints the doorposts for the sake of averting the evil eye. 
Or, in more natural English: 
Polla anoints the doorposts to avert the evil eye. 
nimb6s ingentés démisit ad genus mortale perdendum. 
He sent down huge rain-clouds for the purpose of destroying the human 
race. 
Or, in more natural English: 
He sent down huge rain-clouds to destroy the human race. 
melis filiis asciscendis mé magnopere hon6ras. 
By adopting my sons, you honor me greatly. 


C_ Further examples: 

ex urbe effiigi discriminis vitandi causa. 

aliis iuvandis té ipsum iuvas. 

milités facés ferébant ad arborés incendendas. 

nulla erit occ4si6 Orationis Imperatoris audiendae. 

clade prohibenda vitas civium multorum servavistis. 

exercitus ad Calédoniam belli contra barbaros gerendi causa mittétur. 
haec verba dicit ad té perturbandum. 

Agricolae cupiditas Romae régendae cavenda est nobis. 

Identify the case of the gerundive in each sentence. 


SNIAN BR WN = 
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inquisitio Ej 
Quintilidnus et pueri, tablinum ingresst, Domitianum ad ménsam 


sedentem muscdsque stilo configere temptantem inveniunt. adventum 
eorum neque respiciendd neque quidquam dicend6 agnoscit. pueri 


palléscunt. 





Domitianus: (tandem respiciéns) nolite timére, pueri. vos non 5 
punitirus sum - nisi mihi displicueritis. (muscam 
aliam conftgit; dénique, stilo dépositd, puerds subitd 
interrogat:) quam dit discipuli M. Fabii iam estis? 

Titus: (haesitans) d-duds ménsés, domine. 

Domitianus: nobis ergo tempus est cognoscere quid didiceritis. 10 
(ad Pablium repenté conversus) Publi, quid heri 
docébamini? 

Publius: versiis quosdam legébamus, domine, quos Ovidius 
poéta dé ill6 diluvis fabuldso composuit. 

Domitianus: Ovidius? facundus véro erat ille poéta. meritd I5 
tamen ex Italia relégatus est; nam non modo vitam 
impiram égit sed etiam principem offendit. 
(Epaphroditus ridet.) itaque, versibus Ovidianis heri 
léctis, quid hodié facitis? 

inquisitis examination, 

investigation 

muscas: musca__fly 

configere stab, skewer 

respiciend6: 

respicere look up 
displicueritis: 
displicére displease 

didiceritis: discere learn 

repenté suddenly 

fabuliso: legendary, 

fabulésus famous 
facundus fluent, eloquent 
meritd deservedly 
rightly 
Ovidianis: : 
Ovidianus of Ovid Fresco of Ovid. 
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Publius: 


Quintilianus: 


Domitianus: 


Titus: 


Domitianus: 


hodié cOnamur eandem fabulam verbis nostris 
atque Oratione solita narrare. 

ubi ti nds arcessivisti, domine, Titus dé ira Iovis 
narratirus erat. 

fabula scilicet aptissima! eam audire velim. Tite, 
narrationem tuam renova! 

(fabulam ciinctanter renovans) Yu-Tuppiter igitur 
Aquildnem in ca-cavernis Aeoliis inclisit, et 
Notum liberavit. qui madidis alis Evolavit; ba- 
barba nimbis gravabatur, undae dé capillis 
fluébant. simulatque Notus évolavit, nimbi dénst 
ex aethere cum ingenti fragore effiisI sunt. sed tanta 
erat Iovis Ira ut imbribus caeli contentus non esset; 
auxilium ergo 4 fratre Neptiino petivit. qui cum 
terram tridente percussisset, illa valdé tremuit 
viamque patefécit ubi undae fluerent. statim 
flimina ingentia per campos apertés ruébant. 

satis narravisti, Tite. nunc ti, Paibli, narratisnem 
excipe. 


Quintilianus verétur né Piblius, quod minor nati est, narrationem 
excipere non possit. ille tamen fortius fratre incipit. 


Puoblius: 


iamque inter mare et telltirem nillum discrimen 
erat; mare ubique erat, neque illa litora habébat. 
hominés exitium effugere conabantur. alil montés 
ascendérunt; alii, in navibus sedentés, per agros 
illd6s rémigavérunt qu6s niper arabant; hic supra 
segetés aut técta villarum mersarum navigavit; ille 
in summis arboribus piscés invénit. lupi inter ovés 
natabant; lednés fulvi undis vehébantur. avés, 
postquam terram didi quaerébant ubi consistere 
possent, tandem in mare fessis alis décidérunt. 
capellae gracilés ... 


Publio hoc narranti Domitidnus mani significat ut désistat. diii tacet, 
pueris anxits exspectantibus. Quintilianus timet né puerit Imperatori non 
placuerint. tandem ille loquitur. 


Domitianus: 
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forttinati estis, Pibli ac Tite; nam, ut decet principis 
hérédés, ab optim6 rhétore docémini, qui optima 
exempla vobis proposuit. si vos, pueri, causas 
vestras tam facundé dixeritis quam Ovidius versiis 
composuit, saepe victorés é basilica discédétis; ab 
omnibus laudabimini. 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


60 


Titus: (timore iam déposito) nonne tina rés té fallit, domine? 
nos sumus hérédés tui; nonne igitur nds, cum 
causas nostras dixerimus, non saepe sed semper 
victorés discédémus et ab omnibus laudabimur? 
Quintilianus érubéscit. Domitidnus, audacia Titi obstupefactus, nihil 65 
dicit. tandem, ridéns vel risum simulans, puerds rhétoremque dimittit; 
deinde, stil resimpto, muscas iterum captare incipit. 


oratione soluta: prose speech hic ... ille this man ... 

oratid soluta (i.e. instead that man, 

of verse) one man ... 

narratiOnem: another man 

narratid narration supra over, on top of 
ciinctanter slowly, hesitantly aut or 
cavernis: caverna = cave, cavern mersarum: 
Aeoliis: Aeolius Aeolian mergere submerge 
inclisit: inclidere = shut up piscés: piscis fish 
Notum: Notus South Wind Ovés: ovis sheep 
gravabatur: gravare load, weigh down fulvi: fulvus tawny, light brown 
imbribus: imber rain capellae: capella she-goat 
tridente: tridéns trident gracilés: gracilis graceful 
campos: campus plain causas ... dixeritis: 
excipe: excipere take over causam dicere plead a case 
telliirem: telliis land, earth facundé fluently, eloquently 
discrimen boundary, fallit: fallere escape notice of, 

dividing line slip by 

remigaverunt: resumpto: 

remigare row resumere pick up again 


arabant: arare plow captare try to catch 


“ab omnibus laudabimini.” 
(lines 59-60) 
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About the Language II: Fearing Clauses 
A_ Study the following examples: 
timed né inquiéta sit Britannia, dum Hibernia insula in libertate manet. 
I am afraid that (lest, in case) Britain may be unsettled, as long as the 
island of Ireland remains free. 
timébat Iuppiter né dei ipsi e6dem igni cremarentur. 
Jupiter feared that the gods themselves might be consumed by the same 
fire. 
Quintilianus verétur né puerl Domitiand non placuerint. 
Quintilian is afraid that the boys have not pleased Domitian. 
Glabrio timébat né Imperatorem graviter offendisset. 
Glabrio was afraid that he had seriously offended the emperor. 
The groups of words in boldface are known as fearing clauses. The verb in a 
fearing clause in Latin is always subjunctive. Because a fear can be for the 


past, the present, or the future, you must pay particular attention to the tense of 
the subjunctive verb. 


B In fearing clauses, the conjunction né means that (lest/in case) and the 
negative is né ...ndn. Occasionally the negative can be ut, e.g. 
Quintilianus verétur ut pueri Domitiano placuerint. 
Quintilian is afraid that the boys have not pleased Domitian. 


C_ Further examples: 

time6 né genus mortale deos fallere conatum sit. 

Domitia, fragore auditd, verita est né Paris dé arbore cecidisset. 
periculum est né litterae ad Agricolam non afferantur. 

vereor né Pollam in matrimonium dicere prohibear. 

timébamus né diltius dubitavissémus. 

anxiane eras ut té his malis ériperem? 


An bh WN = 
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versus Ovidiani 

Publius Ovidius Naso (Ovid) (43 B.C.—A.D. 17?) came from an equestrian family of 
comfortable means. After a brief public career he devoted himself to poetry. The 
story of the flood, summarized by Publius and Titus on pages 82 and 86 above, is 
based on the following lines from Ovid’s poem, the Metamorphoses. At the start of 
the extract, Jupiter is about to punish the human race for its wickedness. When you 
have read the extract, answer the questions at the end. 


Statue of Poseidon. 





iamque erat in t6tas sparstirus fulmina terras*: 
sed timuit, né forte sacer tot ab ignibus aethér 
conciperet flammas, longusque ardésceret axis. 
poena placet diversa, genus mortale sub undis 
perdere et ex omni nimbos démittere caeld. 5 





protinus Aeoliis Aquil6nem claudit in antris 
Emittitque Notum; madidis Notus évolat lis; 
barba gravis nimbis, canis fluit unda capillis. 
fit fragor; hinc dénsi funduntur ab aethere nimbt. 


conciperet flammas: antris: antrum cave 

concipere flammas burst into flames canis: canus white 
ardésceret: ardéscere catch fire, blaze up fit: fierT be made, occur 
axis (arched) vault of heaven hine then, next 


* Some noun-and-adjective phrases, in which an adjective is separated by one word or more 
from the noun which it describes, have been underlined. 
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nec cael6 contenta su6 est Iovis ira, sed illum 
caeruleus frater iuvat auxiliaribus undis. 
ipse tridente su6 terram percussit, at illa 
intremuit mOtique vias patefécit aquarum. 
exspatiata ruunt per apertos flimina campos. 


iamque mare et telliis ntillum discrimen habébant: 


omnia pontus erant, déerant quoque litora ponto. 
occupat hic collem, cumba sedet alter adunca 

et diicit rémGs illic, ubi niiper arabat; 

ille supra segetés aut mersae culmina villae 
navigat, hic summa piscem déprendit in ulmo. 





nat lupus inter ovés, fulvds vehit unda lednés, 
quaesitisque dit terris, ubi sistere possit, 
in mare lassatis volucris vaga décidit alis. 
et, modo qua gracilés gramen carpsére capellae, 
nunc ibi déf6rmés ponunt sua corpora phocae. 





caeruleus 

iuvat: iuvare 
auxiliaribus: auxiliaris 
intremuit: intremere 
exspatiata: exspatiari 
pontus 

déerant: déesse 
collem: collis 

cumba: cumba 
adunca: aduncus 

illic 

culmina: culmen 
ulmé: ulmus 

nat: nare 

lassatis: lassare 
volucris 

vaga: vagus 

qua 

gramen 


carpsére = carpsérunt: carpere 


déformés: déformis 
phocae: phioca 
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from the deep blue sea 
help, assist 
additional 

shake 

extend, spread out 
sea 

be lacking, be missing 
hill 

boat 

curved 

there, in that place 
roof 

elm-tree 

swim 

tire, weary 

bird 

wandering 

where 

grass 

chew, nibble, crop 
ugly, inelegant 
seal 


10 


15 


20 


25 


Nn k& Ww 





How did Jupiter at first intend to punish the human race? Why did he change his 
mind? 

What action did Jupiter take in line 6 and the beginning of line 7 (protinus ... 
Notum)? With what result? 

What happened when Neptune struck the earth with his trident? 

Which detail or incident in lines 17—23 do you find you can picture most vividly? 
Which word in line 25 is used by Ovid to contrast with gracilés in line 24? 


Which seems to you to be the better description of Ovid’s account: “serious” or 
“light-hearted”? Why? 
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About the Language III: Word Order 


A In Stage 36, you met verse sentences like this: 


exigis ut nostrés donem tibi, Tucca, libellos. 

You demand that I should give you my books, Tucca. 

The adjective nostr6s is separated from the noun which it describes 
(libellds). 


B_ In Stage 39, you have met sentences in which one noun-and-adjective phrase is 
followed by another: 
caeruleus frater iuvat auxiliaribus undis. 
His brother from the deep blue sea helps him with additional waves. 
Further examples: 


1 arbore sub magna parva latébat avis. 
2 vertice dé summo liquid6s mons Evomit ignés. 
liquid6s: liquidus liquid 
évomit: Evomere spit out, spew out 
C_ You have also met sentences in which one noun-and-adjective phrase is placed 
inside another one: 
nunc ibi déf6rmés ponunt sua corpora phocae.. 
Now the ugly seals rest their bodies there. 
Further examples: 


1 in medids vénit iuvenis fortissimus hostés. 

2  cOnstitit ante ocul6s pulchra puella mess. 

Suggest how the order of the words helps to convey the images described by 
the words. 


D_ Ineach of the following examples, pick out the Latin adjectives and say which 
nouns they are describing: 
1 aure mea venti murmura rauca sonant. 
The hoarse murmurs of the wind sound in my ear. 
2 iam nova progeniés caelo démittitur alto. (Vergil) 
Now a new generation is being sent down from high heaven. 
3 non fuit ingenio Fama maligna meo. (Ovid) 
Fame has not been unkind to my talent. 
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4 agna lupos audit circum stabula alta frementés. (Ovid) 

The lamb hears the wolves howling around the tall sheepfolds. 
5 atque opere in medio laetus cantabat arator. 

And the happy plowman was singing in the middle of his work. 
6  vincuntur molli pectora dira prece. (Tibullus) 

Hard hearts are won over by soft prayer. 


E_ Translate the following examples: 
1 Acry for help: 
at puer Infélix mediis clamabat in undis. 
2  Anecho: 
reddébant nomen concava saxa meum. 
3 Travel plans: 
nunc mare per longum mea cOgitat Tre puella. (Propertius) 
4 Evening: 
maidrésque cadunt altis dé montibus umbrae. (Vergil) 
concava: concavus hollow 
Pick out the adjectives in each example and say which nouns they are 
describing. 


Word Patterns: Verbs and Nouns 
A Study the form and meaning of each of the following verbs and nouns: 


nominare nominate, name ndmen name 
volvere turn, roll volimen roll of papyrus, scroll 
unguere anoint,smear unguentum ointment 


B_ Following the example of Section A, complete the following table: 


certare compete certamen_..... 

criminare accuse crimen lt... 

arguere _..... argumentum proof, argument 
impedire ..... impedimentum hindrance, nuisance 
vestire clothe, dress vestimenta ..... 

ornare _..... Ornamentum _...... 

torquére ..... tormentum_..... 
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Practicing the Language ej 


A_Ineach sentence, replace the noun in boldface with the correct form 
of the noun in parentheses, and then translate. Refer if necessary to the table of 
nouns on pages 294-295 of the Language Information; you may also need to 
consult pages 350—394 to find out the genitive singular of 3rd declension 
nouns, as a guide to forming the other cases. 

subitd Polla Flaviam vidit. (mater) 

nuntius seni epistulam tradidit. (dominus) 

senatorés ad aulam Domitiani contendébant. (Imperator) 

iuvenis Agricolae totam rem narravit. (dux) 

ingéns multitidd ROman6rum in amphitheatro conveniébat. (civis) 

poéta auditoribus paucos versis recitavit. (femina) 
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B Complete each sentence with the correct word and then translate. 

fessus sum! cotidié 4 centuridne laborare (iubeor, teneor). 

tii semper bene recitas; semper 4 rhétore (pararis, laudaris). 

nolite déspérare, mi amici! mox (spectabimini, liberabimini). 

maximé gaude6; cras enim ab Imperatore (honorabor, vituperabor). 

cum in urbe habitarémus, strepiti continuo (audiébamur, mittébamur, 

vexabamur). 

medicus té sanavit, ubi morbo gravi (afficiébaris, décipiébaris, diicébaris). 

7 nisi Oratidnem diligenter audiveritis, verbis blandis (fallémini, ponémint, 
dicémini). 

8 n6s mortuGs esse simulamus quod ab ursa ferdci (déserimur, petimur, 
mollimur). 
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C_ Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a; then change it from a direct 
statement to an indirect statement by completing sentence b, and translate 
again. 

Forexample: a hostés advénérunt. 
b nuntius dicit hostés advén ... . 
Translated and completed, this becomes: 


a_hostés advénérunt. The enemy have arrived. 
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b_ nintius dicit hostés advénisse. 

The messenger says that the enemy have arrived. 
In sentences 1-3, a perfect active infinitive is required. For examples of the 
way in which this infinitive is formed, see page 311, Section A. 


la Imperator sententiam mitavit. 

b civés crédunt Imperatorem sententiam mitav. . . . 
2a nautae navem ingentem comparaveérunt. 

b mercator dicit nautas navem ingentem comparav. .. . 
3a fabri mtrum optimé refécérunt. 

b puto fabr. . . mirum optimé reféc. ... 


In sentences 4—6, a perfect passive infinitive is required. For examples of the 
way in which it is formed, see page 311, Section A. Note that the first part of 
this infinitive (e.g. paratus in paratus esse) changes its ending to agree with 
the noun it describes. 


For example: a epistulae missae sunt. 
b créd6 epistulas miss....... 


Translated and completed, this becomes: 


a epistulae missae sunt. The letters have been sent. 
b credo epistulas missas esse. I believe that the letters have been sent. 


4a victima 4 pontifice élécta est. 

b spectatorés putant victimam 4 pontifice éléct....... 
5a multi amici ad cénam vocati sunt. 

b scio multds amicOs ad cénam vocat....... 
6a captivus occisus est. 

b milités dicunt captiv. .. occis....... 
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Authors, Readers, and Listeners 


After a Roman writer had recited his work to his patron or friends, or to a wider 
audience at a recitatid, as described in Stage 36, he had to decide whether or not to 
make it available to the general public. If he decided to go ahead, his next step was to 
have several copies made. If he or his patron owned some sufficiently educated 
slaves, they might be asked to make copies for the author to distribute among his 
friends. Cicero sent volumes of his work to his banker friend, Atticus, who had many 
such libraril. Alternatively, the author might offer his work to the bibliopGlae, the 
booksellers, whose slaves would make a number of copies for sale to the public. 

Most Roman booksellers had their shops in the Argiletum, a street which ran 
between the Forum Romanum and the Subura. Books were fairly inexpensive. A 
small book of poems might cost 5 sesterces if it were an ordinary copy, 20 sesterces 
if it were a deluxe edition made of high-quality materials. Martial tells us that his first 
book of epigrams, about 700 lines, sold for 20 sesterces. After the work had been 
copied, all money from sales of the book belonged to the booksellers, not to the 
author. We do not know if the booksellers ever paid anything to an author for letting 
them copy his work. 

One result of these arrangements for copying and selling books was that there 
was no such thing in Rome as a professional writer; no author could hope to make a 
living from his work. Some of the people who wrote books were wealthy amateurs 
like Pliny, who made most of his money as a landowner and wrote as a hobby; 
others, like Martial, depended on patrons for support. Writers fit into the general 
client-patron system we learned about in Unit 3. An author, unlike ordinary clientés, 
however, could offer his patr6nus a wider reputation, a chance for perpetual 
dignitas. 

Sometimes the emperor became an author’s patron. For example, the poets Vergil 
and Horace were helped and encouraged first by the Emperor Augustus’ friend, 
Maecenas, and then by Augustus himself. Other authors, however, got into trouble 
with the emperor. Ovid, for instance, was sent into exile by Augustus because he had 
been involved in a mysterious scandal in the emperor’s own family and because he 
had written a poem entitled Ars Amatoria (The Art of Love), a witty and light-hearted 
guide for young men on the conduct of love affairs. The Ars Amatoria greatly 
displeased Augustus, who had introduced a number of laws for the encouragement of 
respectable marriage, and Ovid was exiled to a distant part of the empire for the rest 
of his life. Under later emperors, such as Domitian, it was safest for an author to 
publish nothing at all, or else to make flattering remarks about the emperor in his 
work, as Martial did in his poem on page 24. 
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Some works of Latin literature reached a wide public. For example, thousands of 
people saw the comic plays of Plautus when they were performed in the theater. But 
most Roman authors wrote for a small, highly educated group of readers who were 
familiar not only with Latin literature, but also with the literature of the Greeks. 

Schoolboys, like Publius and Titus in the story on pages 82-87, were introduced 
by their teachers to the study of both Greek and Roman authors. The famous 
educator and orator, Quintilian (c. A.D. 35 - c. 100), was the first teacher to obtain a 
salary from the state when he was appointed instructor of rhetoric by Vespasian. 
Besides Domitian’s adopted sons, Quintilian taught Pliny the Younger. The most 
influential of Quintilian’s books, The Education of an Orator, covered education 
from infancy to the level of the experienced speaker. The book also included a long 
list of recommended Greek and Latin authors, with comments on each one. For 
example, he wrote: “Ovid is light-hearted even on serious subjects and too fond of 
his own cleverness, but parts of his work are excellent.” 

Latin literature played an important part in Roman education. Roman education, 
in turn, played an important part in the writing of Latin literature. Most Roman 
authors had received a thorough training from a rhétor, who taught them how to 
express themselves persuasively and artistically, how to choose words and rhetorical 
devices that would have maximum effect on an audience, and how to organize a 
speech. This training had a great influence on the way Latin literature was written. 

The most important difference between Latin and modern literature is that 
modern literature (except drama) is usually written for silent reading, whereas Latin 
literature was normally written to be read aloud. The three reasons for this have 
already been mentioned: first, the easiest way for an author to tell the public about his 
work was to read it aloud to them; second, most authors had received extensive 
training in public speaking and this affected the way they wrote; third, when a 
Roman read a book, he normally read it aloud, even if he was reading it to himself. 
Reading silently was so unusual that Saint Augustine (A.D. 354430), when he saw it 
done, was amazed and wrote a brief description of it: 

cum legébat, oculi dicébantur per paginas et cor intellectum rimabatur, 
vox autem et lingua quiéscébant. 

When he was reading, his eyes glided over the pages, and his heart searched 
out the meaning, but his voice and tongue were at rest. 
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The fact that Latin literature was written for speaking aloud, and not for silent 
reading, made a great difference to the way Roman authors wrote. They expressed 
themselves in ways that would sound effective when heard and look effective when 
read. For example, suppose a Roman author wished to say, in the course of a story: 


The unfortunate boy did not see the danger. 
He might express this quite straightforwardly: 
puer infélix periculum non vidit. 


But he might, especially in poetry, choose a more artistic word order. For instance, he 
might place the emotional word infélix in the prominent first position in the line, 
juxtapose the alliterative periculum and puer, and separate the adjective from its 
noun. 


Infélix periculum puer non vidit. 


Again, the author might prefer a more dramatic way of expressing himself. He might 
address the character in the story as if he were physically present, and put a question 
to him: 


heu, puer infélix! nonne periculum vidés? 
Alas, unfortunate boy! Do you not see the danger? 


On the printed page, especially in English translation, such artistic variations as 
these may sometimes appear rather strange to a modern reader. When they are read 
aloud in Latin, however, the effect can be very different. To read Latin literature 
silently is like looking at a page of written music; it needs to be performed aloud for 
full effect. 





Drawing (based on a relief) of a reader choosing a book from a shelf. 
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Word Study 

A_ Copy the following words. Put parentheses around the Latin root from this Stage 
contained inside these derivatives; give the Latin word and its meaning from 
which the derivative comes. 
For example: conservation con(serva)tion servare - to save 


1 dissimulate 5 alliteration 
2 degenerative 6 disperse 

3 decadence 7 perdition 
4 capillary 8 studious 


B_ Match these derivatives from the Latin words cad6, fall6, genus, and littera with 
the following definitions: 


1 cadence a not able to be deceived 

2 cascade b_ the closing notes of a musical strain 

3 coincide c all persons born about the same period 

4 fallacious d “unlettered” 

5 faucet e apparently forcible, but illogical 

6 generation f toerase or blot out 

7 ~~ generic g asteep waterfall 

8 infallible h_ referring to a kind or group 

9 illiterate i to occur at the same time 

10 obliterate j. adevice for regulating the flow of a liquid 


C_ Give an English derivative from a Stage 39 Vocabulary Checklist word for the 
following definitions: 
1 the highest female voice 

the grounds of a college 

one half of a school year 

men or women of letters, scholarly people 

a flaw or failing or imperfection 

to tell the difference between 


AnNRWN 
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Stage 39 Vocabulary Checklist 


arbor, arboris, f. tree 
aut or 
cad6, cadere, cecidi, cisum fall 
campus, campI!, m. plain 


capilli, capillbrum, m. pl. hair 
discrimen, discriminis,n. dividing line; crisis 


ergo therefore 
fall6, fallere, fefelli, falsum deceive, escape notice of, slip by 
fragor, fragoris, m. crash 
genus, generis, n. race 
hinc from here; then, next 
iuvo, iuvare,itivi,iitum help, assist 
littera, litterae, f. letter (of the alphabet) 
litterae, litterarum, f. pl. letter (correspondence), letters 
ménsis, ménsis, m. month 
oratid, drationis, f. speech 
perdo, perdere, perdidi, 
perditum destroy; lose 
respici6, respicere, respexi, 
respectum look back, look up 
simuld, simulare, 
simulavi, simulatum pretend 
spargo, spargere, sparslI, 
sparsum scatter 
stilus, stili, m. pen, stylus 
studium, studi, n. enthusiasm; study 
supra (+ ACC) over, on top of 
illus, alla, dllum any 
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inven 








ingéns senatorum multitido in ciria convénerat, ubi Gaius Salvius 
Liberdlis acciisabatur. 
1 “multa scelera 4 Salvid in Britannia commissa sunt.” 


primus accisator affirmavit 
multa scelera a Salvio in 
Britannia commissa esse. 


secundus accisator dixit 
Salvium testamentum régis 
finxisse. 


Salvius respondit sé 
innocentem esse. 
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accusatio Ej 
I 
septimo anno Domitiani principatis, C. Salvius Liberalis, qui 
pridre anno fuerat consul, ab Acilio Glabrione falsi acciisatus est. 
qua ré improvisa perturbatus, amicos statim consuluit utrum 
acciisationem sperneret an défensionem susciperet. 
Salvi6 roganti quid esset agendum, alii alia suadébant. alii 5 
affirmavérunt nillum periculum instare quod Salvius vir magnae 
auctoritatis esset. alii existimabant Domitiani Iram magis 
timendam esse quam minds acciisantium; Salvium hortabantur ut 
ad Imperatorem iret veniamque peteret. amicis diversa 
monentibus, Salvius exspectare constituit, dum cogn6sceret quid 10 
Domitianus sentiret. 
interim Glabrio et alii acciisatorés causam parabant. eis magno 
auxilis erat L. Marcius Memor, haruspex et Salvii cliéns, qui, socius 
quondam scelerum Salvi, nunc ad eum proddendum adductus est, 
spé praemii vel metii poendrum. quG testimGnid tsi, acciisatorés 15 
rem ad Imperatorem rettulérunt. 
Domitianus, ubi verba acciisatorum audivit, cauté sé gessit; 
bene enim sciébat sé ipsum sceleribus Salvii implicari. interim, ut 
sollicittidinem dissimularet et speciem amicitiae praebéret, 


Salvium donis honGravit, ad cénam invitavit, cOmiter excépit. 20 

acciisatio accusation 

principatis: principatus principate, reign 

falsi: falsum forgery 

improvisé: improvisus unexpected, unforeseen 

sperneret: spernere ignore 

défénsionem: défénsid defense 

alii alia ... different people ... different things; some ... 
one thing, some ... another 

Instare be pressing, threaten 

minas: minae threats 

interim meanwhile 

accisatoreés: accusator accuser, prosecutor 

socius companion, partner 


prodendum: proddere betray 
testim6nid: testimonium evidence 
implicari: implicare implicate, involve 
speciem: speciés appearance 
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II Ej 


Domitia autem, iam ab exilid revocata atque in favorem Domitiani 
restitiita, intenté ultiOnem adversus Salvium meditabatur. 
patefécerat enim Myropnous pimilis Salvium auctdrem fuisse 
exiliI Domitiae, Paridis mortis. Myropnous narravit Salvium 
domum Haterit falsis litteris Domitiam Paridemque invitavisse; 5 
Salvid auctdre, Domitiam in insula duds annGs relégatam esse, 
Paridem occisum esse. 
acciisat6rés igitur, 4 Domitia incitati, cognitisnem senatis 
poposcérunt. invidia Salvii aucta est suspicione Cogidubnum 
venéno necatum esse. fama praeterea vagabatur reliquias 10 
corporum in thermis Aquarum Silis repertas esse, défixionés 
quoque nomine Cogidubni inscriptas. quibus auditis, multi 
crédébant Salvium animas inimicorum dis inferis cOnsecravisse. 
tum démum Salvius periculdsissima esse haec crimina 
intelléxit. veste ergo mutata, domGs circumiit amicorum, qui in 15 
tant6 periculé sibi auxilid essent. omnibus autem abnuentibus, 
domum rediit, spé omni déiectus. 


restitiita: restituere restore 


adversus against 
domum Haterii to Haterius’ house 
cognitidnem senatiis: 

cognitid senatiis trial by the senate 
invidia unpopularity 
fama rumor 
vagabatur: vagari spread, go around 


reliquias: reliquiae remains 
repertas esse: reperire find 


défixionés: défixid curse 
animas: anima soul 
dis inferis: dtinferl gods of the Underworld 
veste ... mitata: change clothing, 
vestem mutare i.e. put on 
mourning 
clothes 


circumiit: circumire go around 
abnuentibus: abnuere refuse 





Head of Domitian on a coin. 
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cognitid 





dié dicta, magna senatd6rum multitiidd ad causam audiendam in 
ciria convénit. Salvius, iam metii confectus, ad ciiriam lectica 
vectus est; filis comitante, manibus extentis, Domitiand lenté ac 
suppliciter appropinquavit. qui Salvium vulti composit6 excépit; 
criminibus recitatis, pauca dé Salvio ipso addidit: eum Vespasiani 
patris amicum fuisse, adiiitoremque Agricolae 4 sé missum esse 
Britanniae administrandae causa. dénique L. Ursum Servianum, 
senatorem clarissimum, élégit qui cognitini praeesset. 

primo dié cognitidnis Glabrio crimina levia et inania exposuit. 
dixit Salvium domi statuam suam in loc altidre quam statuam 
principis posuisse; imaginem divi Vespasiani quae aulam régis 
Cogidubni ornavisset 4 Salvio vili pretid venditam esse; et multa 
similia. quibus auditis, Salvius spérare coepit sé € manibus 
acctisatorum élapstirum esse. 


dicta: dictus appointed 

ad causam audiendam to hear the case, for the purpose of the case being heard 
suppliciter like a suppliant, humbly 

adititérem: adititor = assistant 

levia: levis trivial 

exposuit: exponere set out, explain 

imaginem: imago image, bust 


10 
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postridié tamen apparuit acciisator novus, Q. Caecilius 
Iticundus. voce ferdci, vulti minanti, oculis ardentibus, verbis 
infestissimis Salvium vehementer oppugnavit. affirmavit Salvium 
superbé ac cridéliter sé in Britannia gessisse; cOnatum esse necare 
Ti. Claudium Cogidubnum, régem populé Roman6 fidélissimum 
et amicissimum; rége mortuG, Salvium testamentum finxisse; 
poenas maximas meruisse. 

Caecilio haec crimina expOnenti acriter respondit Salvius: “id 
quod dicis absurdum est. qué mod6 venénum Cogidubn6 dari 
potuit, tot spectatoribus adstantibus? quis tam stultus est ut crédat 
mé mortem régis octoginta annorum efficere voluisse? etiam régés 
mortalés sunt.” dénique servGs suds ad tormenta obtulit; dé 
testamento fingend6 nihil explicavit. 

subit6 extra ciiriam infestae vocés sunt auditae clamantium sé 
ipsds Salvium interfectiirds esse st poenam scelerum effigisset. alii 
effigiem Salvii déreptam multis contuméliis in Tiberim iécérunt; 
alit domum eius circumventam seciribus saxisque pulsare 
coepérunt. tantus erat strepitus ut Emitteret princeps per urbem 
milités praetoriands qui tumultum sédarent. 

interea Salvius, lectica vectus, 4 tribind domum déductus est; 
utrum tribiinus custds esset an carnifex, ném6 sciébat. 


crudéliter cruelly 
amicissimum: amicus friendly 
finxisse: fingere forge 

meruisse: meréri deserve 
déreptam: déripere tear down 
sédarent: sédare quell, calm down 
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About the Language I: 


More on Indirect Statement 


A_ From Stage 35 onwards, you have met sentences in which indirect statements 
are introduced by a verb in the present tense, such as dicit, spérant, audio, 


etc.: 
DIRECT STATEMENT INDIRECT STATEMENT 
“custOs revenit.” puer dicit custodem revenire. 
“The guard is returning.” The boy says that the guard is returning. 
“puella recitabit.” spérant puellam recitatiiram esse. 
“The girl will recite.” They hope that the girl will recite. 
“villae délétae sunt.” audio villas délétas esse. 
“The villas have been T hear that the villas have been 
destroyed.” destroyed. 


B_ In Stage 40, you have met sentences in which indirect statements are 
introduced by a verb in the perfect or imperfect tense, such as dixit, 
spérabant, audivi, etc. Compare the following: 


DIRECT STATEMENT INDIRECT STATEMENT 

“custds revenit.” puer dixit custodem revenire. 

“The guard is returning.” The boy said that the guard was 
returning. 

“puella recitabit.” spérabant puellam recitatiram esse. 

“The girl will recite.” They hoped that the girl would recite. 

“villae délétae sunt.” audivi villas délétas esse. 

“The villas have been I heard that the villas had been 

destroyed.” destroyed. 


C Further examples: 

accisatorés affirmavérunt Salvium multa scelera commisisse. 
centurio crédébat milités facile urbem captiros esse. 

multi senatorés putabant Agricolam initisté revocatum esse. 
nuntius dixit fratrem meum in Britannia illo tempore habitare. 
civés sciébant Domitianum tim6re conitiratiodnis saepe perturbart. 


ah DN = 
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déspératio 
When you have read Part I, answer the questions that follow it. 


I 


interea Rofilla, Salvil uxor, dum spés eius firma manébat, 
pollicébatur sé sociam cuiuscumque fortiinae futiram esse. cum 
autem sécrétis Domitiae precibus veniam 4 principe impetravisset, 
Salvium déserere constituit; dénique media nocte € mariti cubiculd 
égressa domum patris sui rediit. 

tum démum Salvius déspérabat. filius Vitellianus identidem 
affirmavit senatorés numquam eum damnatiros esse; Salvium 
hortabatur ut animo firms défénsidnem postridié renovaret. 
Salvius autem respondit nillam iam spem manére: infestds esse 
senatorés, principem nillo modo léniri posse. 


ill6 tempore saepe in manibus Salvii visa est epistula quaedam. 


multi putabant mandata sécréta Imperatoris in hac epistula 
continéri; fama enim vagabatur Domitianum ipsum Salvio 
imperavisse ut Cogidubnum interficeret. amici Salvium 
incitavérunt ut hanc epistulam apud senat6rés recitaret; ille tamen, 
filii saltitis memor, hoc cOnsilium réiécit. 

postulavit tabulas testamenti. quas signatas libert6 tradidit. 
tum frégit anulum suum, né posted ad alids acciisand6s tisut esset. 
postrém6 litteras in hunc modum compositas ad principem misit: 

“opprimor, domine, inimicorum coniiirati6ne mendacibusque 
testibus, nec mihi licet innocentiam meam probare. deds 
immortalés testor mé semper in fidé adversus té mansisse. hoc 
tinum Gro ut filio med innocenti parcas. nec quicquam aliud 


precor.” 
dé Rufilla nihil scripsit. 
déspératio despair 
dum so long as 
firma: firmus firm 
sociam: socia companion, partner 


cuiuscumque: quicumque any, any whatever 
impetravisset: impetrare obtain 


réiécit: réicere reject 
Usul esset: Usul esse be of use 
mihi licet Iam allowed 


innocentiam: innocentia innocence 
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1 In what way did Rufilla’s behavior change? What caused this change? What 

effect did it have on Salvius? 

What encouragement did Salvius’ son provide? What was Salvius’ response? 

3 What did Salvius’ friends urge him to do, in order to clear himself of blame for 
Cogidubnus’ death? Explain why he rejected their advice. 


4 What did Salvius do after sealing and handing over his will? Explain his reason 
for doing this. 


5 What was Salvius’ only request in his last letter to the emperor? 


n a 

cum advesperasceret, Salvius aliis servis peciiniam, aliis 

libertatem dedit. deinde mortem sibi c6nsciscere paravit. venénd 

iti n6n potuit; nam corpus iam dit antidotis miniébatur. 

cOnstituit ergd vénds pugidne incidere. qué facto, in balneum 

inlatus mox exanimatus est. 5 
at princeps, simulac mortem 4 Salvio cdgitari per ministros 

cognovit, tribinum militésque domum eius Emisit. mandavit eis 

ut Salvi mortem prohibérent; ipse enim criidélis vidéri nolébat. 

milités igitur, 4 tribind iusst, Salvium é balne6 extraxérunt, et, 


N 


déligandis bracchiis vulneratis, sanguinem suppressérunt. 10 
antidotis: antidotum antidote, remedy 

miniebatur: minire protect, immunize 

vénas: véna vein 

incidere cut open 


suppressérunt: supprimere staunch, stop the flow of 
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About the Language II: Gerunds 
A Inrecent Stages, you have met examples of the gerundive used in phrases 
without est. 
Polla postés ianuae oleo unguit fascinatidnis 4vertendae causa. 
Polla anoints the doorposts with oil to avert the evil eye. 
nimb6s ingentés démisit ad genus mortale perdendum. 
He sent down huge rain-clouds to destroy the human race. 
meis filiis asciscendis mé magnopere honoras. 
By adopting my sons you honor me greatly. 
B_ You have also met sentences like this: 
est mihi nilla occasi6 fugiendt. 
I have no chance of fleeing / to flee. 


Glabrio ad querendum surréxit. 
Glabrio rose for the purpose of complaining / to complain. 


adventum eorum respiciend6 non agnoscit. 
He does not acknowledge their arrival by looking up. 


In each Latin sentence, the word in boldface is known as a gerund. 


C Further examples: 
1 amici tui ad iuvandum vénérunt. 
2 servus Pollae oleum tradidit postés ianuae unguendi causa. 
3 est nobis nilla spés domum revertendi. 
4 docend6 discimus. 


D More sentences containing gerunds and gerundives: 

milités ad Imperatorem saliitandum instructi erant. 

milités ad pugnandum instructi erant. 

Lupus occasionem convaléscendi rari habébat. 

haruspicés victimis Inspiciendis vérum cognoscunt. 

servus laborandi causa é lecto surréxit. 

dominus ad peciniam numerandam in tablino sedébat. 
clientés ad patron6s visitand6s per vids contendébant. 
amicus meus dormiendi causa abiit. 

hic athléta fortiter certandd praemium optimum adeptus est. 
10 est civibus nilla spés incendii exstinguendi. 

In each sentence, indicate whether a gerund or gerundive is used. 


CSeANIAUMRWN 
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damnatio Ej 
postridié Ursus Servianus, qui cognitidni praefuerat, sententiam 
prontintiavit: nomen Salvii Fastis €radendum esse; bondrum eius 
partem ptblicandam, partem filio tradendam; Salvium ipsum 
quinque annos relégandum. 
ille igitur, vulneribus sanatis, Roma discessit. eodem dié mirum 5 
fidel exemplum oculis populi Romani obiectum est. Q. Haterius 
Latronianus, qui favorem Salvi florentis semper quaerébat, eum 
rébus adversis oppressum nOn déseruit, sed in exilium comitatus 
est. 
paucis post diébus Domitianus acciisatoribus honorés ac 10 
praemia distribuit. Glabrioni sacerdotium dedit; plirimi autem 
existimabant Glabridnem ré véra Domitianum hac acciisatione 
graviter offendisse. Quinto Caecilid princeps fav6rem suum ad 
honGrés petend6s pollicitus est; simul autem eum monuit né nimis 
élatus vel superbus fieret. pimilioni Myropnod, qui Salvii scelera 15 
Domitiae patefécerat, libertatem obtulit; quam tamen ille 
reciisavit. “quid mihi cum libertate?” rog4vit; “satis est mihi 
amicum mortuum vindicavisse.” et tibiis démum resimptis, 
exsultans cantare coepit. 


damnatio condemnation 
sententiam: sententia sentence 
pronintiavit: pronintiare announce 
Fastis: Fast the list of consuls 
bonodrum: bona goods, property 
publicandam: piblicare confiscate 
florentis: florére flourish 
distribuit: distribuere distribute 
démum at last 
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Word Patterns: Inceptives 
A_ Study the forms: 


calére to be warm caléscere to grow warm 
concupere to long for concupiscere to develop a longing for 
senex oldman _ senéscere to grow old 

iratus angry irasct to become angry 


The verbs in the second column are called inceptives or inchoatives (from 
incipere and inchoare, both meaning to begin) because they indicate an action 
which is beginning or developing. 


B_ Give a meaning for each of the following verbs: 
advesperascere, asciscere, cogndscere, convaléscere, érubéscere, Evanéscere, 
ignOscere, ingravéscere, nasci, oblivisct, palléscere, ulcisci 





pte 


The Curia ! 
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Practicing the Language 

A Match each adjective in the top list with an adjective of the opposite 
meaning, taken from the bottom list, and translate both words. 
For example: abséns absent praeséns present 


benignus, callidus, dirus, falsus, fidélis, gravis, latus, neglegéns, optimus, illus 


angustus, diligéns, levis, malignus, mollis, nillus, perfidus, pessimus, stultus, 
vérus 


B_ Translate each of the following sentences. Then change each main verb into 

the perfect tense and translate again. 

1 putasne socids auxilid esse nostris copiis? 

2 Quintus criminibus recitandis affirmat Salvium testamentum finxisse. 

3  quidam Romani existimant Domitiam tumulti extra ciriam orto uti ad 
inimicum laedendum. 

4 acciisatorés spérant famam dé reliquiis corporum vulgatam invidiam 
senatoris auctiiram esse. 

5 omnibus testibus auditis ac Rufilla Egressa Salvius scit sententiam principis 
mutatam esse. 


C Complete each sentence with the most appropriate phrases from the following 
list. Then translate the sentences. 
voland6, ad fugiendum, timodre dissimuland6, flammis augendis, interrogand6, 
ad fratrem iuvandum, piscis capiendi causa 


Quintilianus ..... pueros hortari conatus est. 

Domitianus ..... cognOvit quid pueri didicissent. 

Iuppiter fulmina sparsiirus haesitavit, quod ..... caelum cremare noluit. 
Neptinus..... vids aquarum patefécit. 

discrimine maris tellfirisque remot, hic..... collem occupat, ille..... in 
arborem ascendit. 

sagas fessa in mare cecidit. 
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D Translate each sentence into Latin by selecting correctly from the list of Latin 
words. 


1 


I was being cared for by a very experienced doctor. 

a medico peritiore  ctrabam 

prope medicum peritissim6 cirabar 

The commander hopes that the messengers will return soon. 
légatus spérd nintii mox revenire 

légati spérat niintids niper reventirds esse 

We hear that a new house is being built. 

audimus domus nova _aedificare 

audivimus domum novam aedificari 

The judge was afraid that we would not leave the city. 
iidex timet ut urbi discéderémus 

itidicem timébat né ex urbe discessissemus 

After the conspiracy had been revealed (two words only), very many 
senators were condemned. 

coniirationem patefacta plirimi senatori damnati sunt 
coniiratione patefactam maximi senatorés damnatus est 


E_ Turn each of the following pairs into one sentence by replacing the word in 
boldface with the correct form of the relative pronoun qui and adjusting the 
word order so that the relative pronoun comes at the beginning of the relative 
clause; then translate. 

For example: —_intravit medicus. senex medicum arcessiverat. 
This becomes: intravit medicus, quem senex arcessiverat. 


nh WN = 


In came the doctor, whom the old man had sent for. 


templum notissimum visitavimus. Domitianus ipse templum exstriixerat. 
pro dom6 consulis stabat pauper. praecd pauper sportulam tradébat. 

ille vir est Quintus. pater Quinti mécum negotium agere solébat. 
tribtnus caténas solvit. captivus caténis vinctus erat. 

praemium illis pueris dabitur. auxilio puerdrum, fir heri comprehénsus 
est. 
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Roman Law Courts 


At the beginning of the first century A.D., there were several different law courts in 
Rome, for handling different sorts of cases. If a Roman was charged with a criminal 
offense, he might find himself in one of a group of jury courts known as quaestiGnés 
(commissions of inquiry), each responsible for judging a particular crime, such as 
treason, murder, adultery, misconduct by governors of provinces, forgery, and 
election bribery. If he was involved in a civil (that is, non-criminal) case, such as a 
dispute over a legacy or an attempt to gain compensation from his next door neighbor 
for damage to property, he would go first of all to a praetor. The praetor would 
inquire into the cause and nature of the dispute, then either appoint an individual 
judge (iiidex) to hear the case or refer it to an appropriate court. Cases involving 
inheritance or property claims, for example, usually went to the court of the 
centumvirl. 

By the time of Domitian, some further ways of handling law cases had been 
added. For example, a senator charged with a crime could be tried in the senate by 
his fellow-senators, like Salvius in the story on pages 103-111; and the emperor 
himself took an increasingly large part in administering the law (see pages 53-54). 
But the courts described in the previous paragraph continued to operate alongside 
these new arrangements. 
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In modern times, someone who has committed an offense is liable to be charged 
by the police and prosecuted by a lawyer who acts on behalf of the state; the system 
is supervised by a government department. In Rome, however, there were no charges 
by the police, no state lawyers, and no government department responsible for 
prosecutions. If a man committed a crime, he could be prosecuted only by a private 
individual, not by a public official. Any citizen could bring a prosecution, and if the 
accused man was found guilty, there was sometimes a reward for the prosecutor. 

The courts played an important part in the lives of many Romans, especially 
senators and their sons. Success as a speaker in court was one of the aims of the long 
training which they had received from the rh@tor. In the courts, a Roman could make 
a name for himself with the general public, play his part as a patron by looking after 
any clients who had gotten involved with the law, and catch the eye of people (such 
as the emperor and his advisers) whose support might help him gain promotion in the 
cursus honédrum. One such success story concerns Cicero, a young, unknown 
lawyer with no family influence. A case with political ramifications attracted 
attention to this novus homo. In only a few days the extraordinary eloquence of his 
defense made him a leading figure in the courts and laid the foundation for his future 
political success. 





A Roman giving a speech. 
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Fame and prestige usually mattered more than financial reward to the men who 
conducted cases in the courts. For a long time, they were forbidden to receive 
payment at all from their clients. Later, they were permitted to accept a fee for their 
services, but this fee was regarded as an unofficial “present,” or donation, which the 
client was not obliged to pay and the lawyer was not supposed to ask for. 

Roman courts were probably at their liveliest in the first century B.C., when rival 
politicians fought each other fiercely in the courts as part of their struggle for power. 
By the time of Domitian, some of the glamour had faded; now that Rome was ruled 
by an emperor, there was less political power to be fought for. Nevertheless, the 
contests in court still mattered to the speakers and their clients and attracted 
enthusiastic audiences. When a well-known orator was to speak, the news spread and 
a large audience gathered, often taking sides vocally. Pliny gives a vivid description 
of a case that aroused particularly lively interest: 


There they were, one hundred and eighty jurors, a great crowd of lawyers 
for both plaintiff and defendant, dozens of supporters sitting on the 
benches, and an enormous circle of listeners, several rows deep, standing 
around the whole courtroom. The platform was packed solid with people, 
and in the upper galleries of the basilica men and women were leaning over 
in an effort to hear, which was difficult, and see, which was rather easier. 


The writings of Martial, Pliny, and Quintilian are full of casual details which 
convey the liveliness and excitement of the courts: the gimmicky lawyer who always 
wears an eye-patch while pleading a case; the claque of spectators who applaud at the 
right moments in return for payment; the successful speaker who wins a standing 
ovation from the jury; the careful allocation of time for each side, measured by the 
water-clock; the lawyer with the booming voice, whose speech is greeted by applause 
not only in his own court but also from the court next door; the windbag who is 
supposed to be talking about the theft of three she-goats, but goes off into long 
irrelevant ramblings about Rome’s wars with Carthage three hundred years earlier; 
and the anxious wife who sends messengers to court every hour to find out how her 
husband is doing. 
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It is difficult to say how fair Roman justice was. Some of the tactics used in 
Roman law courts had very little to do with the rights and wrongs of the case. An 
accused man might dress up in mourning or hold up his little children to the jury to 
arouse their pity. A speaker whose client was in the wrong might ignore the facts 
altogether, and try to win his case by appealing to the jury’s emotions or prejudices, 
or by using irrelevant arguments. Sometimes a man might be accused and found 
guilty for political reasons; there were a number of “treason trials” under Domitian, 
in which innocent men were condemned. However, the writings of such men as Pliny 
and Quintilian show that at least some Roman judges made an honest effort to be fair 
and just. 

Fairness in a Roman court was partly the result of the légés (the laws) 
themselves. In the middle of the fifth century B.C. the Romans had set up a ten-man 
board (decemviri légibus scribendis) to write down the important points of law on 
bronze tablets for all to see and use. These Twelve Tables (duodecim tabulae), since 
they were written and publicly displayed, eliminated arbitrary decisions by 
magistrates. Over the centuries the laws evolved, accumulating legal interpretations 
and precedents. At its best Roman law was careful, practical, and immensely 
detailed; it became the basis of many present-day legal systems in North America 
and Europe. 
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hives Study 


Match the definition to the English derivative. 


1 feign a_ having a bad reputation 

2 recriminate b_ to establish the validity of a will 

3 dissuade cto reply to an accusation by accusing 

4 fiction d_ indicating assent 

5 affirmative eto plan beforehand 

6 permutation f achange or rearrangement 

7 probate g to make up a story or excuse 

8 premeditate h_ a literary work with invented characters 
9 infamous i to turn aside by advice 


B Complete the following analogies with a word from the Stage 40 Vocabulary 
Checklist: 

tristis : laetus :: gravis:____ 

facid : creO:: puto: 

iudex : basilica: : senator: 

hostis : ddium::socius: | 

porto: vehO::simulo:_ 

cir: quaré:: postrémo:_ 


— i ee 


C Copy the following words. Put parentheses around the Latin root from this Stage 
contained inside these derivatives; give the Latin word and its meaning from 
which the derivative comes. 

For example: conservation con(serva)tion servare - to save 


alleviate 
objective 
immutable 
prominent 
incriminate 
verisimilitude 
associate 


NAR WN = 


D Translate the following: 
1 esse quam videri bonus malebat. (Sallust) 
2 possunt quia posse videntur. (Vergil) 
3 leve fit, quod bene fertur, onus. (Ovid) 
4 malum consilium quod mutari non potest. (Publilius Syrus) 
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Stage 40 Vocabulary Checklist 


adversus (+ ACC) 

affirms, affirmare, affirmavi, 
affirmatum 

amicitia, amicitiae, f. 

auxili6 esse 

consul, consulis, m. 

crimen, criminis, n. 

ciria, curiae, f. 

démum 
tum démum 

exilium, exilil, n. 

existim6, existimare, existimavi, 
existimatum 

fama, famae, f. 

fingd, fingere, finxi, fictum 

floreé, fldrére, fldrui 

interim 

invidia, invidiae, f. 

levis, levis, leve 

meditor, meditari, meditatus sum 

minor, minari, minatus sum 

mito, mitare, mitavi, mitatum 

obicid, obicere, obiéci, obiectum 


probd, probare, probavi, probatum 


prod6, prodere, prodidi, proditum 
similis, similis, simile 
socius, socil, m. 
suaded, suadére, suasi, suasum 

(+ DAT) 
tumultus, tumultis, m. riot 
Utor, Uti, isus sum (+ ABL) use 
videor, vidéri, visus sum seem 


Silver denarius illustrating voting in the senate. 
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against 


declare 

friendship 

be a help, be helpful 
consul (senior magistrate) 
charge 

senate-house 

at last 

then at last, only then 
exile 


think, consider 

rumor 

pretend, invent, forge 

flourish 

meanwhile 

jealousy, envy, unpopularity 

light, slight, trivial 

consider 

threaten 

change 

present, put in the way of, 
expose to 

prove 

betray 

similar 

companion, partner 


advise, suggest 
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Governing an Empire 


For about four hundred and fifty years, the Romans controlled an empire that 
stretched from the Atlantic Ocean to the edge of Russia and from Scotland to the 
Sahara Desert. The empire’s provinces were ruled by an enormous and complicated 
organization of governors and their staffs. (For a description of provincial 
government, see pages 141-146.) Vergil, Pliny the Younger, and Ulpian, for example, 
offer insights into the various Roman attitudes towards governing: 
tii regere imperio populds, Romane, memento. 
Vergil (first century B.C.) 
Bear in mind that you are being sent to the province of Achaea, the very 
heart of Greece, the traditional home of civilization and literature ... You 
must remind yourself over and over again ... of the terms of your task: “to 
set in order the affairs of the free cities.” Spell out to yourself what that 
means and how important it is. There is nothing more civilized than stable 
government and nothing more precious than liberty. 


Pliny the Younger (late first century A.D.) 


oy 
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The governor of a province has greater powers in that province than 
anybody except the emperor ... An honest and conscientious governor 
ought to see that the province he governs is peaceful and undisturbed; he 
will not find this difficult, provided he takes the trouble to see that his 
province is free from seditious individuals, for whom he should search 
carefully. 

Ulpian (early third century A.D.) 

In general, we know very little about the day-to-day operation of provincial rule; 
but in one case we have an unusually large amount of information because the 
provincial governor’s letters to the emperor have survived, together with the 
emperor’s replies. In about A.D. 110 Pliny the Younger was appointed by the 
Emperor Trajan to govern the province of Bithynia et Pontus (roughly equivalent to 
northern Turkey). It was an abnormal governorship: Pliny had been personally 
chosen not by the senate but by the emperor himself; he was given special authority 
and status, and he had a special job to do. Stage 41 contains five of Pliny’s official 
letters to Trajan, together with Trajan’s replies. When you have read each letter, 
answer the questions at the end. 







Pontus Laxinus 


Pliny’s route. 
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adventus 


Gaius Plinius Traiano Imperatori 
sicut saliberrimam navigationem, domine, usque Ephesum 
expertus ita inde, postquam vehiculis iter facere coepi, gravissimis 
aestibus atque etiam febriculis Pergami substiti. rursus, cum 
transissem in Grarids naviculas, contrariis ventis retentus 
aliquanto tardius quam spéraveram, id est XV Kal. Octobrés, 
Bithyniam intravi. ndn possum tamen dé mora queri, cum mihi 
contigerit, quod erat auspicatissimum, natalem tuum in provincia 
celebrare. nunc rei piblicae Prisénsium impendia, reditiis, 
débitdrés excutid; quod ex ipso tractattii magis ac magis 
necessarium intellegd. multae enim peciiniae variis ex causis 4 
privatis détinentur; praeterea quaedam minimé légitimis 
sumptibus érogantur. 

dispice, domine, an necessarium putés mittere hiic ménsdrem. 
videntur enim non mediGcrés pectiniae posse revocari 4 
ciratoribus operum, si ménsirae fidéliter aguntur. ita certé 
prospicio ex ratidne Prisénsium, quam cum maximé tracto. 

haec tibi, domine, in ips6 ingressi me6 scripst. 


saliberrimam: salibris comfortable 

navigationem: navigatios voyage 

usque Ephesum as far as Ephesus 

expertus: experi undertake, experience 

vehiculis: vehiculum carriage 

aestibus: aestus heat 

febriculis: febricula slight fever 

Pergami at Pergamum 

substiti: subsistere halt, stop 

orarias naviculas: 6raria navicula coastal vessel 

aliquanto somewhat, rather 

XV Kal. Octobrés September 17th (literally fifteen days 
before the Kalends of October) 

Bithyniam Bithynia 

cum mihi céntigerit since it turned out for me 

auspicatissimum: auspicatus lucky 

natalem = natalem diem 

rei publicae: rés piiblica state 

Prisénsium: Priisénsés people of Prusa 

impendia: impendium outlay, expenses 

reditis: reditus revenue 

débitorés: débitor credit, debtor 
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The theater at Ephesus. 


excutid: excutere examine, a from 
investigate curatoribus: supervisor, 
tractati: tractatus handling cirator superintendent 
necessarium: operum: opus work, building 
necessarius necessary ménsurae: 
peciiniae: peciinia sum of money ménsira measurement 
détinentur: détinére detain, keep  fidéliter faithfully, 
minimé légitimis not legitimate reliably 
sumptibus expenses __ prospicid: 
érégantur: érégare expend prospicere discern 
dispice: dispicere consider ratidne: ratid accounting, 
an whether accounts 
ménsOrem: ménsor = surveyor cum maximé exactly, just 
mediocrés: medisdcris moderate ingressi: 
revécari: revécare recover ingressus arrival 
1 How did Pliny travel to Ephesus? 
2 What change in his method of traveling did he make when he got there? 
3 Why was he forced to stop at Pergamum? 
4 What method of travel did he use for the final stage of his journey? What delayed 
him? 
5 What is Pliny doing at Prusa? From lines 11—13 find two reasons why Prusa is 
short of public money. 
6 What kind of assistant does Pliny ask Trajan for? 
7 What job does Pliny want this assistant to do? 
8 What impression does Pliny give by the words nunc (line 9) and in ipsd ingressi 


(line 18)? Suggest why Pliny is so anxious to impress Trajan in this way. Find 
one other place in this letter where Pliny tries to put Trajan in a favorable mood. 
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Traianus Plinio 

cuperem sine queréla corpusculi tui et tudrum pervenire in 

Bithyniam potuissés, ac simile tibi iter ab Epheso ef navigationi 

fuisset, quam expertus usque illd eras. qué autem dié pervénissés 

in BithYniam, cognovi, Secunde carissime, litteris tuts. 5 
provincialés, crédd, prospectum sibi 4 mé intellegent. nam et ti 

dabis operam ut manifestum sit illis €léctum té esse, qui ad eosdem 

mei loc6 mitteréris. rationés autem in primis tibi rerum 

publicarum excutiendae sunt; nam et esse eas vexatas satis constat. 

méns6ré€s vix etiam iis operibus, quae aut Romae aut in proximdo 10 
fiunt, sufficientés habeo; sed in omni provincia inveniuntur, 

quibus crédi possit, et ided non déerunt tibi, modo velis diligenter 

excutere. 


cuperem ... potuissés I could/would wish you had been able 
corpusculi tul et tudrum your (little) body and your people (those with you) 
usque illd to that place 
provincialés people of the province 
prospectum sibi 4 mé that Iam concerned about them, that I have 
their interests at heart 
et indeed 
dabis operam: dare operam take care 


mei locd in my place 





ménsorés vix etiam its operibus, quae aut Romae aut in proximd fiunt, sufficientés 
habed. (lines 10-11) 
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in primis in the first place 


vexatas: vexare confuse 

ils = eis 

aut ... aut either ... or 

in proxim6 nearby 

fiunt: fieri be done 

sufficientés: sufficiéns enough, sufficient 

omni: omnis every 

quibus = ei quibus 

déerunt: déesse be lacking, be unavailable 
modo velis provided that you wish 


1 In the first two sentences, how does Trajan reduce the formality of this letter from 
an emperor to an imperial appointee? 

2 What impression of himself does Trajan want the Bithynians to have? 

3 Why is Trajan unable to agree to Pliny’s request for a surveyor? What steps does 
he suggest Pliny should take instead? 

4 On the evidence of this pair of letters, what special task has Pliny been sent to 
Bithynia to perform? Suggest why Trajan chose Pliny for this task. 





Trajan’s harbor near Ostia, one of the emperor’s building projects. 
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carcer Ej 


Gaius Plinius Traiano Imperatori 


rogo, domine, consilid mé regas haesitantem utrum per publicos 
civitatum servos, quod usque adhiic factum, an per milités 
adservare cust6dias débeam. vereor enim, né et per servos 
publicds parum fidéliter custddiantur, et non exiguum militum 
numerum haec cira distringat. interim ptblicis servis paucds 
milités addidi. video tamen periculum esse, né id ipsum utrisque 
neglegentiae causa sit, dum commiinem culpam ht in ill6s, illi in 
hos regerere posse confidunt. 


regas = ut regas: distringat: 
regere advise, guide distringere distract, divert 

civitatum: civitas state utrisque: utrique both groups of 
factum = factum est people 
adservare custédias have the prisoners comminem: 

guarded comminis shared 
parum too little, culpam: culpa — blame 

not ...enough _regerere throw, cast 
exiguum: exiguus — small back 


1 What problem is causing Pliny difficulty? What disadvantage does each of his 
two alternatives have? 


What step has Pliny taken for the moment? 
Why is he not entirely satisfied with that solution? 


4 What reply would you expect from Trajan? Would you expect him to agree with 
what Pliny has done? or to prefer another solution? or to snap at Pliny for 
bothering him with trivialities? 


Mls 
i Ihe 
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Trajan addressing the army. 
Traianus Plinio 


nihil opus est, mi Secunde carissime, ad continendas cust6dias 
plirés commilitonés converti. perseverémus in e4 consuétidine, 
quae isti provinciae est, ut per piblicds servGs custddiantur. 


etenim, ut fidéliter hoc faciant in tua sevéritate ac diligentia 


positum est. in primis enim, sicut scribis, verendum est né, st 
permisceantur servis piblicis milités, mutua inter sé fiducia 
neglegentiGrés sint. sed et illud haereat nobis, quam paucissim6s 
milités 4 signis 4vocand6s esse. 


nihil opus est 
ad continendas 
custodias 
commiliténés: 
commilitd 
convertr 
perseverémus 
consuétiidine: cOnsuétiids 
etenim 
sevéritate: sevéritas 


there is no need 
to guard the 
prisoners 


fellow soldier 
divert 

let us continue 
custom 


for 


strictness, severity Avocand6s: 


permisceantur: permiscere mix with 


mutua: 
mutuus 
fiducia: 
fiducia 
et illud 
haereat 
signis: 
signum 


avocare 


1 In Trajan’s view, who ought to guard the prisoners? 
2 Why had Pliny been reluctant to adopt this solution? How does Trajan answer his 


objection? 


3 Which of Pliny’s fears does Trajan agree with? 
4 What aspect of the problem does Trajan seem to feel most strongly about? 


mutual 
reliance, 
confidence 
let this be 
fixed 
standard, 
military 
service 
call away 


from 
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About the Language I: Conditional Sentences 
A From Unit 2 onwards, you have met sentences like these: 
si illud dixistt, erravisti. 
If you said that, you were wrong. 
si filius meus mortuus est, fundum libertis légo. 
If my son is dead, I leave the farm to the freedmen. 
The group of Latin words in boldface is known as a conditional clause, and 
sentences which contain a conditional clause are known as conditional 
sentences. 


B_ Translate the following examples, and pick out the conditional clause in each 
sentence: 
1 si Marc crédis, insanus es. 
2 si Salvius talia facinora commisit, ptiniendus est. 
2 stillum servum magno preti6 Emisti, vénalicius té décépit. 
C_ From Stage 33 onwards, you have met sentences in which a conditional clause 
refers to the future: 
sI respexerit, aliquid miri vidébit. 
If he looks back, he will see something amazing. 
sI ti diligenter excutiés, ménsOrés inveniés. 
If you investigate carefully, you will find surveyors. 
Notice again how the verb in the Latin conditional clause is put into either the 
future perfect tense (as in the first example, respexerit) or the future tense (as 
in the second example, excutiés). English, however, normally uses a present 
tense (looks back, investigate). 


D Further examples: 
1 si peciiniam meam reppereritis, vobis praemium ingéns dabo. 
2 si pompam spectabis, délectaberis. 
3 si Virginés Vestalés ignem sacrum neglexerint, di populum Romanum 
punient. 
4 si td mihi nocueris, ego tibi nocébo. 
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E_ Notice how the word nisi (unless or if . . . not) is used in conditional clauses: 
nisi tacueritis, € taberna Giciémini. 
Unless you are quiet, you will be thrown out of the inn. 
Or, in more natural English: 
If you aren’t quiet, you'll be thrown out of the inn. 


supplicium Ej 


Gaius Plinius Traiano Imperatori 

Sempronius Caelianus, égregius iuvenis, repertos inter tironés 

du6s servos misit ad mé; quorum ego supplicium distuli ut té, 

conditorem disciplinae militaris firmatoremque, consulerem dé 

modo poenae. ipse enim dubitd ob hoc maximé quod, ut iam 5 
dixerant sacramento, ita nondum distribiti in numerGs erant. quid 

ergo débeam sequi rog6, domine, scribas, praesertim cum 

pertineat ad exemplum. 


égregius excellent, outstanding 
tironés: tird recruit 
distull: differre postpone 


conditérem: conditor founder, source 
disciplinae: disciplina discipline 


militaris: militaris military 
firmatorem: firmator upholder 
ob hoc ... quod because (for this reason ... that) 
ut... ita although ... nevertheless 
dixerant sacramento: 

dicere sacramento take the (military) oath 
numeros: numeri military units 
scribas = ut scribas 
cum since, as, when 


pertineat ad exemplum: 
pertinére ad exemplum involve a precedent 


1 What has Sempronius Caelianus discovered? What action has he taken? Suggest 
why Pliny calls him égregius iuvenis. 

What does Pliny want Trajan to decide? 

Why is Pliny hesitant about this problem? 

4 Why does he think the case is important? 


w nN 
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Traianus Plinio 

secundum mandata mea fécit Sempronius Caelianus mittendo ad 

té eds, dé quibus cogndsci oportébit an capitale supplicium 

meruisse videantur. réfert autem voluntarii sé obtulerint an lecti 

sint vel etiam vicarii dati. lecti si sunt, inquisitid peccavit; st vicarit 5 
dati, penes eds culpa est qui dedérunt; si ipsi, cum habérent 

condicidnis suae conscientiam, vénérunt, animadvertendum in 

illds erit. neque enim multum interest quod nondum per numeros 

distribatt sunt. ille enim diés quo primum probati sunt véritatem 


ab iis originis suae exégit. 10 
secundum in accordance with 
capitale: capitalis capital 
réfert: réferre make a difference (supply utrum after autem) 
voluntaril: voluntarius — volunteer (here: as volunteers) 
lecti sint: legere conscript, recruit 
vicaril: vicarius substitute 
dati = dati sint 
inquisitis examination, investigation 
peccavit: peccare be to blame, be at fault 
penes with 
cum when, although 
condicidnis: condici6d Status 
conscientiam: conscientia awareness, knowledge 
animadvertendum: 
animadvertere have regard to, punish (with death) 
interest: interesse make a difference 
quod that 
probati sunt: probare examine (at time of enrollment) 
veritatem: véritas truth 
originis: origd origin, rank 
exégit: exigere demand, require 
1 What punishment are the slaves liable to suffer if they are found guilty? 
2 Trajan refers to three possible explanations for the situation. What are they? 
3 When should the status of the recruits have been discovered? 
4 Pliny, in his letter, suggested the case pertineat ad exemplum. What does Trajan 


have to say about that? 
Who seems to have a better grasp of the problem, Pliny or Trajan? Explain. 


on 
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incendium Ej 
Gaius Plinius Traiano Imperatori 

cum diversam partem provinciae circumirem, Nicomédiae 

vastissimum incendium multas privatorum dom6s et duo publica 

opera, quamquam via interiacente, Gerisian et Iséon absimpsit. 

est autem latius sparsum, primum violentia venti, deinde inertia 5 
hominum, qu6s satis cOnstat Stidsds et immdbilés tanti mali 

spectatdrés perstitisse; et alidqui nillus usquam in puiblico sips, 

nilla hama, nillum dénique instrimentum ad incendia 

compéscenda. et haec quidem, ut iam praecépi, parabuntur; ti, 

domine, dispice an instituendum putés collégium fabr6rum 10 
dumtaxat hominum CL. ego attendam né quis nisi faber recipiatur 

néve idire concess6 in aliud itantur; nec erit difficile custddire tam 

paucos. 


Nicomédiae at Nicomedia praecépi: instruct, 
vastissimum: vastus great, large praecipere order 
interiacente: interiacére lie between Instituendum 
Gerisian: Gerisia the Gerusia (club (esse): 
for wealthy Instituere set up 
elderly men)  collégium: 
Iséon: Iséon Temple of Isis collégium brigade 
absiimpsit: absiimere = consume fabrorum: faber fireman 
latius: laté widely dumtaxat not exceeding 
est sparsum: spargere spread attendam: give 
violentia: violentia violence attendere attention 
inertia: inertia laziness, né quis that nobody 
idleness recipiatur: 
immObilés: immobilis motionless recipere admit 
perstitisse: perstare continue néve and that 
standing ... not 
alidqui besides ide: itis right, 
sIpo fire-pump privilege 
hama fire-bucket concess60: 
Instrimentum equipment concédere grant, allow 
compéscenda: restrain, in aliud for any other 
compéscere suppress purpose 
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What has happened in Nicomedia? 

Where was Pliny at the time? 

How extensive was the damage? 

What was the attitude of the bystanders? 

In what way was the city ill-prepared for such a disaster? 

What preventive measure is Pliny taking? 

What further suggestion does he make to the emperor? 

Why does Pliny mention his whereabouts at the time of the disaster? 

What do the words 6tids6s and immObilés reveal about the bystanders? What 
do they reveal about Pliny’s attitude toward the bystanders? 

How reasonable is Pliny’s suggestion to the emperor? Why do you think he 
adds the part of the letter from dumtaxat to the end? 


Ne NAW BR WND 
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Marble bust of Trajan. 

Traianus Plinio 

tibi quidem secundum exempla complirium in mentem vénit 

posse collégium fabrorum apud Nicomédénsés constitui. sed 

meminerimus provinciam istam et praecipué eas civitatés eius 

modi factionibus esse vexatas. quodcumque nomen ex quacumque 5 
causa dederimus iis, qui in idem contracti fuerint, hetaeriae brevi 

fient. satius itaque est comparari ea, quae ad coercendGs ignés 

auxili esse possint; admonérique dominGs praediorum ut et ipsT 

inhibeant; ac, si rés poposcerit, adcursii populi ad hoc ttt. 
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in mentem vénit: occur, come 


brevi = brevi tempore 


in mentem to mind satius: satis 

venire coercendOs: restrain, 
meminerimus let us remember coercére control 
praecipué especially dominos: 
factidnibus: organized dominus owner 

factid group praediorum: 
quodcumque whatever praedium property 
in idem for acommon purpose, inhibeant: — curb, hold 

for the same purpose inhibére in check 

contracti: contrahere bring together, assemble adcursii: coming 
hetaeriae: adcursus together, 

hetaeria political club gathering 


1 What previous history of Bithynia does Trajan give before moving on to his 


decision? 


N 


What three suggestions does he make for Pliny? 


3 To what extent do you agree with the following opinion: 
“Trajan seems more concerned with politics than with the safety of his subjects; 
his advice to Pliny is vague and unhelpful. He appears not to realize the 


seriousness of fires in large towns.” 
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Roman water 
pump. 








water 
pouring 
into cylinder B 
plunger 
down 
valve open valve shut 


How the pump worked. 
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About the Language II: More About cum Clauses 

A_ Study the following examples: 
cum transissem in 6rarias naviculas, contrariis ventis retentus sum. 
When I had transferred to coastal vessels, I was held back by head winds. 
rogo quid sequi débeam, praesertim cum pertineat ad exemplum. 
I ask what course I should follow, especially since it involves a precedent. 
SI ipsi, cum habérent condicidnis suae scientiam, vénérunt, 
animadvertendum in illds erit. 
If they came themselves, although they were aware of their status, they 
will have to be punished. 


In Unit 3 we met the conjunction cum meaning when as in the first sentence 
above. While when is also a possible equivalent for cum in the second and 
third sentences, since and although are more satisfactory meanings. You will 
need to check all three meanings, to see which makes the best sense in any 
particular sentence. 


B_ Further examples: 

difficile est incendium compéscere, cum nillum instrimentum adsit. 
nullos ménsorés, cum diligenter excuterem, invent. 

architectus pectiniam, cum opus nondum perfécerit, poscit. 

itidex, cum crimina audivisset, sententiam pronintiavit. 

imperator Salvio praemium meritum pollicitus est, cum Domitia Parisque 
puniti essent. 


cum diversam partem provinciae circumirémus, duo aedificia Nicomédiae 
perdita sunt. 


ak WN = 


N 


C_ cum felés abest, mirés lidunt. 
When the cat’s away, the mice play. 
servis cum revéner6 dicam. 
I shall speak to the slaves when I return. 


cum meaning when can introduce clauses in which the verb is indicative mood. 
cum meaning since or although cannot. 
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diplomata 


Gaius Plinius Traiano Imperatori 

usque in hoc tempus, domine, neque cuiquam diplomata 
commodavi neque in rem tllam nisi tuam misI. quam perpetuam 
servatidnem meam quaedam necessitas ripit. uxdri enim meae 
audita morte avi volenti ad amitam suam excurrere isum edrum 
negare dirum putavi, cum talis officil gratia in celeritate 
cOnsisteret, sciremque té ratiOnem itineris probatirum, cuius 


causa erat pietas. 


diplomata: diploma 
cuiquam: quisquam 
commodavi: commodare 
illam: illus 

perpetuam: perpetuus 
servatidnem: servatio 
necessitas 

rupit: rumpere 

avi: avus 

amitam: amita 
excurrere 

lsum: usus 

negare 

officil: officium 

gratia 

celeritate: celeritas 
consisteret: cOnsistere 
ratidnem: ratid 
probatirum = probatirum esse 
pietas 


travel pass (permission to use official transport) 
anyone 

supply 

any 

continual 
observance 
need, necessity 
break, upset 
grandfather 
aunt 

rush off 

use 

refuse, deny 
kindness, service 
comforting effect 
speed 

depend 

reason 


sense of duty, family feeling 


A 1. What has Pliny never done up to now? 
2 Why has Pliny’s wife had to return to Italy? 
How has Pliny assisted her return? 


3 
4 What rule has he broken in doing so? 
1 What arguments does Pliny use to protect himself from a rebuke by the 


emperor? To what extent does he succeed in justifying his action? 
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2 Pliny completes this letter to Trajan with the following: “I am writing this 
because I would feel myself ungrateful if, among your many acts of kindness, 
I did not mention this further instance of your generosity whereby I was given 
confidence to act without hesitation, to act as if I had asked your permission. 
If I had waited to receive your permission, I would have acted too late.” What 
new line of argument does Pliny offer here? 

3 If you had been Trajan, would you have been angry with Pliny for breaking 
the rules or would you have accepted his explanation? 


Traianus Plinid 

meritd habuisti, Secunde carissime, fidiiciam animi mei. nec 
dubitandum fuisset, si exspectassés ddnec mé consulerés, an iter 
uxOris tuae diplomatibus, quae officid tud dedi, adiuvandum 


esset, cum apud amitam suam uxor tua débéret etiam celeritate 5 
gratiam adventtiis sul augére. 


nec dubitandum fuisset and you need not have had any doubt 


sI even if 
exspectassés = exspectavissés 

donec until 

officid tua for your official use 


1 What is Trajan’s reaction to Pliny’s action? 


2 Is Trajan’s reply grudging or reassuring or neither? Pick out words or phrases to 
support your answer. 
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Practicing the Language eB 
A_ Sort the following verbs into pairs and then translate each verb. 
For example: portat he carries portavit he carried 


discit, praecipit, tulit, est, cOgit, praecépit, fert, sustulit, égit, cadit, fuit, itivit, 
coégit, iuvat, agit, didicit, cecidit, tollit. 


B_ Complete each sentence with the right word and then translate. 

ego Vos servavi, ubi ab inimicis (accisabamint, fingébamini). 

difficile erat nobis procédere, quod 4 turba (dicébamur, impediébamur). 
audite, mei amici! nds ad aulam contendere (regimur, iubémur). 

récté nunc (culpamini, agnoscimini), quod 4 proelio heri figistis. 
epistulam ad principem hodié mittam, milités, ut facta nostra nintiem; sine 
dubio ab illo (rogabimur, laudabimur). 

6 itidex “facinus dirum commisistis” inquit. “cras (amabimini, necabimini).” 


uh WN = 


C_ Referring to the letters on pages 124-139, complete each sentence using the 
phrases supplied. Then translate. 
Plinium rem diligenter effecttirum esse 
cuius causa erat pietas 
quod servi erant 
num servi supplicium ultimum meruissent 
ut ménsdrem ad Bithyniam mitteret 


Imperator rati6nem itineris ..... probavit. 
Plinius Imperatori persuadére conabatur...... 
Traianus confidébat ...... 

Sempronius duGs tirdnés ad Plinium misit...... 
Plinius incertus erat...... 


nh WN = 
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The provinces of the Roman Empire during the reign of Trajan. 
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The Government of the Roman Provinces 


The map on page 141 shows the provinces of the Roman empire at the time of its 
greatest extent, during the reign of the Emperor Trajan. The Romans obtained these 
territories gradually during several centuries, starting with the island of Sicily in the 
third century B.C., and ending with Trajan’s conquests in Dacia (modern Romania) 
and the east. Some provinces, such as Britain, became part of the empire as a result 
of a successful Roman invasion. Others were given to the Romans by their previous 
rulers; Bithynia, for example, was bequeathed to Rome by its king in his will. 

A number of provinces (which were generally the more dangerous frontier 
provinces and whose names are marked on the map in italics) were known as 
“imperial provinces.” Their governor was chosen by the emperor, he usually ruled for 
three years, and his official title was légatus Augusti (emperor’s deputy). The other 
provinces (which were generally the more peaceful provinces and whose names are 
in boldface on the map) were known as “senatorial provinces.” Their governor was 
appointed by the senate, he generally governed for one year, and his official title was 
proconsul. Occasionally the emperor stepped in and picked the governor of a 
senatorial province himself, as Trajan did when he appointed Pliny as governor of 
Bithynia, instead of leaving the choice to the senate. 

Both the senate and the emperor took trouble to select suitable people for 
governorships. No senator could become the governor of a province unless he had 
previously held the praetorship, and some important provinces could be governed 
only by men who had been consul. The senate and emperor kept a lookout for men 
who had shown special skill or talent during the earlier part of their career. For 
example, both Agricola and Pliny were sent to provinces where they could put their 
particular qualities and experience to good use; Agricola had already served in 
Britain as a military tribune and as a legionary commander, and Pliny had served in 
two treasury offices. (See page 56 for the cursus hondrum of each man.) 

A small group of imperial provinces was governed by members of the equestrian 
class, who were known as praefecti. The most important of these provinces was 
Egypt, whose governorship was one of the highest honors that an eques could hope 
for. No senator was allowed to enter Egypt without the emperor’s permission, for fear 
that an ambitious senator would cut off the grain supply to Rome. Another province 
with an equestrian governor was Judaea, one of whose praefecti was the best known 
of all Roman governors, Pontius Pilatus (Pilate), who offended the Jews with his 
harshness and tactlessness and became notorious among Christians for the crucifixion 
of Jesus. 
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Peutinger Table showing Bithynia. 


A governor’s first and most important duty was a military one, to protect his 
province against attack from outside and rebellion from inside. Under his command 
were one or more legidnés or auxilia. He might, like Agricola in Scotland, use these 
troops to conquer further territory; he could also use them, if necessary, to deal with 
problems such as bandits or pirates. A small number of soldiers were taken away 
from their military duties to serve as officials on the governor’s staff, but the 
governor was not supposed to use soldiers for jobs that could be done by civilians. 
Trajan reminded Pliny firmly about this when Pliny thought of using soldiers as 
prison guards. (See carcer, pages 128-129.) Whoever the governor was, he would 
not be completely inexperienced in army matters, because normally he would have 
served as a military tribune in the early part of his career and, in most cases, he 
would have commanded a legion after his praetorship. 
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The governor’s other main task was to administer the law, by traveling around his 
province and acting as judge in the towns’ law courts. He had supreme power, and 
his decisions could not be challenged, with one exception: any Roman citizen who 
was sentenced to death or flogging had the right to appeal to the emperor against the 
governor’s decision. One man who appealed in this way was Saint Paul, who was 
arrested in the province of Judaea. The Jews wished to try him in their own court. 
Paul, however, not only insisted on being tried in a Roman court but also appealed to 
the emperor. The following extract from the Acts of the Apostles describes the 
confrontation between Paul and the Roman governor Festus: 


But Paul said to Festus, “Against the Jews I have committed no offense, as 
you very well know. If I am guilty of any capital crime, I do not ask to 
escape the death penalty; but if there is no truth in the charges which these 
men bring against me, no one has any right to hand me over to them. I 
appeal to Caesar!” Then Festus, after consulting his council of advisers, 
replied, “You have appealed to Caesar; to Caesar you shall go.” 

Sometimes, especially in imperial provinces, the governor was too busy with his 
military tasks to carry out his other duty of administering the law. When this 
happened, the emperor could send out another official, known as a itridicus, to take 
charge in the law courts while the governor carried on with the fighting. For example, 
Salvius acted as a iiiridicus in the south of Britain while Agricola was busy 
campaigning in Scotland. 

A governor appointed by the emperor was normally given instructions or 
mandata about the work he was to do in the province. Pliny, for example, was 
instructed in his mandata to make a public announcement banning political clubs. It 
is likely that he was also under Trajan’s orders to investigate the financing and 
construction of public buildings in his province. The Bithynians had been spending 
large sums of money on schemes of this kind, often with disastrous results. Several 
of Pliny’s letters deal with building projects; for example, he writes to Trajan about 
an aqueduct in Nicomedia, public baths at Prusa, a theater at Nicaea, and a smelly 
and unhygienic sewer at Amastris. 
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The Pont du Gard, an aqueduct built by the Romans in Gaul. 


In the first century B.C. Roman governors were often feared and hated for their 
greed and cruelty. This was, in part, due to the Roman system of taxation in the 
provinces. Tax collection was contracted out to the highest bidder. The piblicanus 
(tax collector or publican) was required to make up, himself, any deficit to what his 
tax contract called for. On the other hand, he was allowed to keep for himself any 
surplus monies. The very system encouraged abuse: most publicans demanded high 
taxes from the provincials to ensure a surplus for themselves. No wonder the people 
of the provinces believed that the Romans were interested in their empire only for 
what they could get out of it. 

A fair analysis of provincial government is difficult since most of our information 
comes from the Romans themselves, rather than from the people being governed. By 
the time of Trajan, however, there seems to have been some improvement. The 
correspondence of Pliny and Trajan testifies to an interest in the health, safety, and 
financial accountability of the people of Bithynia. Pliny’s letters often express 
concern for the Bithynians’ well-being (e.g. in incendium, pages 133-135); and in 
one of Trajan’s replies (page 126, line 6), the emperor stresses his concern 
(prospectus) for the people. Tacitus, in his account of Agricola’s life, claims that a 
deliberate attempt was made to introduce the Britons to some benefits of the Roman 
way of life: 
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Agricola encouraged individuals and gave help to local communities for the 
building of temples, forums, and houses. He also provided an education for 
the sons of the chieftains. Those who had recently refused to use the Roman 
language were now eager to make speeches in it. Roman clothing became a 
sign of status, and togas were often to be seen. 

Roman governors may have behaved in this way partly from kindness, partly 
from self-interest; if people are comfortable and contented, they are less likely to 
make trouble for their rulers. Tacitus follows his description of Agricola’s policy with 
a cynical comment: 


The Britons were gradually led astray by the temptations of idleness and 
luxury: colonnades, baths, and elegant dinner parties. In their innocence, 
the Britons referred to this as “civilization;”’ in fact it was part of their 
slavery. 
Many people, however, were bitterly hostile to the Romans and their empire. In 
the following extract, Tacitus imagines the speech which might have been made by a 
Scottish chieftain whose homeland was being invaded: 


The Romans plunder the whole world; when there is no land left for them 
to devastate, they search the sea as well. If their enemy is rich, they are 
greedy for wealth; if he is poor, they are eager for glory. They describe 
robbery and slaughter with the deceptive name of “empire;” they make a 
desert and call it “peace.” 





Legionaries on the march. 
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Word Study 


A Match the Latin word to its synonym. 


benignitas 
consuétidd 
culpa 
excutere 
incendium 
merére 
reperire 


NAM WN = 
moanopn 


oe 


dignum esse 
Inspicere 
mos 
invenire 
ignis 

vitium 
bonitas 


B_ Match the definition to the derivative. 


benignity 
institute 
piety 
diversity 
precept 
verity 
culpable 
incendiary 
repertory 


SSP INIAMNRWN 
Ks eo Ao oP 


designed to cause fires 

a kind act 

a truth 

to establish, to introduce 

a storehouse 

arule of moral conduct 
variety, multiformity 
devotion to religious duties 
deserving blame 





Coins of Nicomedes III of Bithynia and of Mithridates VI Eupator Dionysus of 


Pontus. 
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Stage 41 Vocabulary Checklist 


benignitas, benignitatis, f. 
consuétids, cénsuétidinis, f. 
culpa, culpae, f. 
désum, déesse, déful 
diversus, diversa, diversum 
donec 
incendium, incendil, n. 
institu, Instituere, 
Institul, Instititum 
mered, merére, merul, meritum 
né quis, né quid 
SI quis, si quid 
nondum 
opus est 
pietas, pietatis, f. 
praecipio, praecipere, 
praecépi, praeceptum 


act of kindness, favor 
custom 

blame, fault 

be lacking, be unavailable 
different 

until 


ire 


set up, establish 

deserve 

that no one, that nothing 
if anyone, if anything 

not yet 

there is need (of) 


duty, piety, family feeling 


instruct, order 


reperio, reperire, repperi, repertum find 
truth 


véritas, véritatis, f. 


Aureus of Trajan. 
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Phaedrus 


Phaedrus, who lived in the first half of the first century A.D., was originally a slave of 
the emperor, and became a libertus Augusti. He composed five books of verse 
mainly based on the animal fables of Aesop, such as the following fable of the wolf 
and the lamb: 


ad rivum eundem lupus et agnus vénerant 

sit! compulst; superior stabat lupus 

longéque inferior agnus. tunc fauce improba 

latr6 incitatus itirgil causam intulit. 

“quare” inquit “turbulentam fécisti mihi 5 
aquam* bibenti?” laniger contra timéns: 

“qui possum, quaeso, facere quod quereris, lupe? 

4 té décurrit ad meos haustiis liquor.” 

repulsus ille véritatis viribus: 

“ante hos sex ménsés male” ait “dixisti mihi.” 10 
respondit agnus: “equidem natus non eram.” 

“pater hercle tuus” ille inquit “male dixit mihi;” 

atque ita correptum lacerat, inifista nece. 


* Some noun-and-adjective phrases, in which an adjective is separated by one 
word or more from the noun which it describes, have been underlined. 


. ET mee The ¥ f rm rs yo 





Aesop’s Fables. 
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rivum: rivus stream 


SitI: sitis thirst 

compulsi: compellere drive, compel 

superior higher, farther upstream 

inferior lower, farther downstream 

tunc then 

fauce (ablative singular) hunger (literally throat) 
improba: improbus wicked, relentless 

latré the robber, i.e. the wolf 

iurgil: iirgium argument, dispute 

causam intulit: causam Inferre make an excuse, invent an excuse 
turbulentam: turbulentus disturbed, muddy 

laniger the woolly one, i.e. the lamb 

contra in reply 

qui? how? 

décurrit: décurrere run down 

haustiis: haustus drinking, drinking-place 

liquor water 

repulsus repelled, taken aback 

viribus: virés strength 

male ... dixisti: male dicere — insult 

ait said 

correptum: corripere seize 

lacerat: lacerare tear apart 

inidista: iniiistus unjust 

nece: nex slaughter 

1 Where had the wolf and lamb come to, and why? Where did they stand? 
2 Who started the argument? What excuse did he invent? 

3 What reason did the lamb give for saying that the wolf must be wrong? 
4 What accusation did the wolf then make? What was the lamb’s reply? 
5 How did the wolf then change his accusation? What did he do next? 
6 Suggest a moral (or a title) for this fable. Then compare your moral with the one 


which Phaedrus wrote: 
haec propter illds scripta est hominés fabula 
qui fictis causis innocentés opprimunt. 
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Catullus 


Gaius Valerius Catullus came from Verona in the north of Italy. He was born in about 
84 B.c. and died not long after 54 B.c. His poems, mostly short, vary from tender and 


loving to insulting and obscene. Stage 42 contains two poems by Catullus in very 


contra 


sting styles. 

I 
Egnatius, quod candidos habet dentés, 
renidet usque quaque. si ad rel ventum est 
subsellium, cum Orator excitat flétum, 
renidet ille; si ad pil rogum filt 
ligétur, orba cum flet inicum mater, 
renidet ille. quidquid est, ubicumque est, 
quodcumque agit, renidet: hunc habet morbum, 
neque élegantem, ut arbitror, neque urbanum. 
quaré monendum est té mihi, bone Egnatt. 
sI urbanus essés aut Sabinus aut Tiburs 
aut pinguis Umber aut obésus Etruscus 
aut quilibet, qui piriter lavit dentés, 
tamen renidére usque quaque té ndllem: 
nam risii inepto rés ineptior nulla est. 





candid6s: candidus _ bright, gleaming white 


renidet: renidére grin, smirk 

usque quaque on every possible occasion 

rei: reus defendant 

ventum est people have come (literally there has been an arrival) 
subsellium bench (for prisoner in court) 

orator speaker (in court), pleader 

flétum: flétus weeping, tears 

pil: pius good, pious 

lugétur mourning is taking place, mourning is in progress 
orba: orbus bereaved 

flet: flére weep for 

inicum: inicus (filius) one and only (son) 

quidquid est whatever is happening 

ubicumque wherever 

arbitror: arbitrari think 

urbanum: urbanus (line 8) refined 

quaré therefore 

urbanus (line 10) a city-dweller, a man from Rome 
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10 


Sabinus =a Sabine quilibet anyone at all 


Tiburs aman from Tibur puriter decently, with clean water 
pinguis plump nollem I would not want 
Umber = an Umbrian ineptd: ineptus _ silly 


Etruscus an Etruscan 





st ad ret ventum est subsellium, cum orator excitat flétum, renidet ille. (lines 2-4) 


1 
2 


Oe 


Dans 


Why, according to Catullus, does Egnatius grin so continually? 

What is happening in lines 2-5 in court and at the funeral pyre? What does 
Egnatius do on each occasion? Suggest reasons why Catullus includes the words 
cum O6rator excitat flétum (line 3) and orba cum flet inicum mater (line 5) in 
his description of the scenes. 

Suggest a reason why the verb renidet is repeated so often (lines 2,4, 6, 7 and 
renidére in line 13). 

How does Catullus describe Egnatius’ habit in lines 7-8? 

What does Catullus say he must do to Egnatius in line 9? 

Study the long sentence in lines 10-13. Does Catullus imply that Egnatius in fact 
comes from any of these places? Does he imply that Egnatius cleans his teeth 
puriter? 

According to line 14, why would Catullus still object to Egnatius’ smile, no 
matter where he came from? 
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: a 
multas per gentés et multa per aequora vectus, 
advenio has miseras, frater, ad inferias, 
ut té postrémso donarem miinere mortis 
et miitam néquiquam adloquerer cinerem. 
quandoquidem fortiina mihi tété abstulit ipsum, 5 
heu miser indigné frater adémpte mihi, 
nunc tamen interea haec*, priscO quae mo6re parentum 
tradita sunt tristi minere ad inferias, 
accipe* fraterno multum manantia fléti, 


atque in perpetuum, frater, avé atque valé. 10 

* These two words go closely together. 

aequora: aequor sea haec these things, 

vectus: vehi be carried these gifts 
(e.g. by horse __ priscd ... more by the ancient 
or ship), travel custom 

Inferias: Inferiae tribute to the dead parentum: parentés ancestors, 

postrémd: postrémus Jast forefathers 

minere: minus gift tristi miinere asa sad gift, 

mitam: miitus silent by way of a 

néquiquam in vain sad gift 

(ut) adloquerer (so that) I might fraternd: fraternus of a brother, 
speak to fraternal 

quandoquidem seeing that, since multum manantia drenched 

mihi from me avé atque valé hail and 

tété = té farewell 

heu = éheu 

indigné unfairly 


adémpte: adémptus taken away 


1 How does Catullus emphasize the distance he has traveled? 

2 Why has he made this journey? Why do you think he emphasizes its length? 

3 Explain néquiquam in line 4. How is your explanation supported by other words 
in the same line? 

4 What indications are there in the poem that Catullus believes or disbelieves in an 
afterlife? 

5 Where in the poem does the emotion seem to be most intense? What, in your 
opinion, is the mood of the final line? 
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Horatius eB 
Quintus Horatius Flaccus, the son of a freedman auctioneer, was a native 

of Venusia in southern Italy. He went to Athens to continue his education. Once he 
arrived in Rome, he became a literary success almost immediately, enjoying the 
patronage of Maecenas and the friendship of Vergil and the Emperor Augustus. 
Horace’s poems cover a wide range of topics. The following has a philosophical 
theme. 


tii né quaesieris, scire nefas, quem mihi, quem tibi 

finem di dederint, Leuconoé, nec Babylonids 

temptaris numeros. ut melius quidquid erit patt, 

seu plirés hiemés seu tribuit Iuppiter ultimam, 

quae nunc oppositis débilitat ptimicibus mare 5 
Tyrrhénum: sapias, vina liqués, et spatid brevi 

spem longam resecés. dum loquimur, fiigerit invida 

aetas: carpe diem, quam minimum crédula postero. 


né quaesieris do not ask (né + perfect subjunctive for a 
more polite form of command than ndlt 
quaerere) 
nefas (est) (it is) forbidden 
di = dei 
Leuconoé: Leuconoé Leuconoe (Her name may mean clear-minded.) 
Babylonids numeros: Babylonian calculations (This is an allusion 
Babylonii numeri to the mathematical calculations of 


Babylonian astrologers.) 
nec temptaris = et noli temptare and do not meddle with 


ut melius (est) how much better (it is) 
tribuit: tribuere grant, allot, assign 
ultimam (hanc hiemem) (this) final (winter) 
débilitat: débilitare weaken, exhaust, cripple 
pimicibus: piimex cliff, volcanic stone 
sapias, liqués, resecés (present subjunctives for polite commands) 
sapias: sapere be wise 

liqués: liquare strain 

spatid: spatium space of time 

resecés: resecare cut back, prune 

aetas time 

carpe: carpere seize, pluck 

crédula: crédulus trusting 
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In lines 1-3 what two things does Horace warn Leuconoe not to do? 

What advice does the poet give at the end of line 3? 

In line 4 what image marks the passage of years? Who is seen as responsible 

for the granting of these years? 

In the seasonal battle between the sea and its shoreline, which would be the 

expected winner? In lines 5—6 how does Horace reverse this image? 

5 liqués, resecés (lines 6-7): What advantage is gained by straining the wine? 
By pruning a shrub? 

6 What is happening even while Leuconoe and Horace speak (lines 7-8)? 


> wr = 


B 1° Write down and examine all the verbs with which Horace gives advice to 

Leuconoe. What philosophical school would applaud this advice? 

2 Inline 4, Horace uses the word hiemés rather than annOs or aestatés. 
Suggest why. 

3 How do the images from nature in lines 4—7 prepare for the carpe diem 
image in the last line? 

4 In lines 5-6, Horace uses the phrase mare Tyrrhénum rather than just mare. 
Suggest why. 

5 How does the rapid movement of the poem reinforce the theme of the poem? 
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About the Language I: f10 


A Study the following sentences: 


clamor fit. A noise is being made. 

multa et dira fiébant. Many terrible things were being done. 
aliquid miri fiébat. Something strange was happening. 
ecce! deus fi6. Look! I am becoming a god. 


The irregular verb fi6, fier1, factus sum is used in Latin as the passive of the 
verb faci6, facere, féci, factum. Notice the various ways in which it can be 
translated. 


B_ Further examples: 


impetus mox fiet. 

nihil in culina fiebat. 

ignorabamus quid in ciiria fieret. 

cras nos consulés fiémus. 

quid in funds tuo hodié fit? 

tam timidé hostés resistébant ut cOpiae nostrae audaciorés fierent. 


An hWN = 


C_ For complete tables of the forms of fi6, see the Language Information, 
page 320. 
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Doctor Ovid lecturing in a Garden of Lovers. 
158 Stage 42 





Stage 39 included a short extract from the Metamorphoses of Ovid. The following 
lines are taken from Ovid’s Ars Amatoria or The Art of Love, of which the first two 


sections (or “books’’) give advice to young men on how to find, win, and keep a 


girlfriend. Here, Ovid is telling his reader what to do if a girl ignores him and sends 
his love-messages back without reading them: 


sI nn accipiet scriptum inléctumque remittet, 
léctiram spéra propositumque tené. 
tempore difficilés veniunt ad aratra iuvenci, 
tempore lenta pati fréna docentur equi. 
ferreus assidu6 constmitur anulus tsi, 
interit assidua vOmer aduncus humo. 
quid magis est saxo dirum, quid mollius unda? 
dira tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 
Pénelopén ipsam, persta modo, tempore vincés: 
capta vidés sérd Pergama, capta tamen. 


inléctum: inléctus 





unread 


léctiram spéra = spéra eam id léctiiram esse 


propositum: propositum 
tené: tenére 
difficilés: difficilis 
aratra: aratrum 
iuvenci: iuvencus 
lenta: lentus 

fréna 

ferreus 

assidud: assiduus 
interit: interire 
vomer 

cavantur: cavare 
Pénelopén 

sero 

Pergama: Pergama 


intention, resolution 
keep to, hold on to 
obstinate 

plow 

bullock, young ox 
supple 

reins 

iron, made of iron 
continual 

wear away, wear out 
plowshare 

hollow out 

(Greek accusative) Penelope 
late, after a long time 
Pergamum 


10 


1 What is Ovid’s advice to the young man? What arguments does he use to support 
his advice? Do these arguments actually prove Ovid’s point? If not, why does he 


include them? 


2 Using a Classical Dictionary if necessary, find out what or where Pergama (line 
10) was, and how long a time is referred to by sér6 (line 10). Then find out who 
Penelope was and suggest reasons why Ovid uses her as his example in line 9. 
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Vergilius Bj 


Writing exercise on 
Papyrus, containing a line 
__ from Vergil. 


Publius Vergilius Maro (70-19 B.C.) was born in northern Italy near Mantua. His 
chief work was the Aeneid, an epic poem in nearly ten thousand lines, which related 
the adventures of Aeneas, the legendary ancestor of the Romans. The following lines 
form a tiny but complete episode in this huge poem; Aeneas, who is describing his 
earlier wanderings to Dido, Queen of Carthage, tells of a storm that hit him and his 
Trojan companions as they sailed westwards from the island of Crete. 





postquam altum tenuére ratés nec iam amplius illae 

apparent terrae, caelum undique et undique pontus, 

tum mihi caeruleus supra caput adstitit imber 

noctem hiememque feréns, et inhorruit unda tenebris. 

continuo venti volvunt mare magnaque surgunt 3 
aequora, dispersi iactamur gurgite vasto; 

involvére diem nimbi et nox imida caelum 

abstulit, ingeminant abruptis nibibus ignés. 

excutimur cursi et caecis errdmus in undis. 

ipse* diem noctemque negat discernere cael6 10 
nec meminisse viae media Palinirus* in unda. 

trés aded incertds caeca caligine solés 

erramus pelag6, totidem sine sidere noctés. 

quarto terra dié primum sé attollere tandem 

visa, aperire procul montés ac volvere fimum. 15 








* These two words go closely together. 
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altum deep sea, abruptis: 
open sea abrumpere split, tear apart 
tenuére = tenuérunt: ignés: ignis lightning 
tenére occupy, be upon __ excutimur: shake off, drive 
ratés: ratis boat excutere violently off 
amplius any more caecis: caecus (line 9) unseen 
caeruleus dark (literally blind) 
adstitit: adstare stand negat = negat sé posse 
imber storm-cloud discernere distinguish 
noctem: nox darkness Palintrus Palinurus 
hiemem: hiems storm (the Trojans’ 
inhorruit: helmsman) 
inhorréscere shudder trés aded as many as three, 
continud immediately three entire 
volvunt: volvere (line 5) set rolling, caec&: caecus _ (line 12) 
turn to billows impenetrable 
dispersi: dispergere scatter caligine: calig6 darkness, gloom 
gurgite: gurges whirlpool, sdlés: sol day 
swirling water __ pelago: pelagus sea 
involvére = involvérunt: totidem the same number 
involvere envelop, primum for the first time 
swallow up sé attollere raise itself, rise up 
iimida: imidus rainy, stormy aperire reveal 
ingeminant: volvere (line 15) send 
ingeminare redouble rolling upwards 
A 1 Where were the boats when the storm broke? What surrounded them? 


2 
3 
4 


Du 


What was the first sign of trouble? Where was it? What did it bring with it? 
What did the winds do to the ocean (line 5)? What happened to the Trojans? 
What was the effect of the rain-clouds (line 7)? What further detail of the 
storm does Vergil give in line 8? 

What was the next thing that happened to the Trojans? 

What did Palinurus say he could not do (line 10)? What other difficulty was 
he having? 

For how long did the Trojans wander? What was unusual about the noctés 
(line 13)? 

When did the Trojans finally catch sight of land? 

List the three stages in which they got an increasingly detailed view of land in 
lines 14-15. 
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Mosaic of ships. 


B 1 


2 
3 


What idea is most strongly emphasized in lines 1-2? In what way is it 
relevant to the storm that follows? 

What does Vergil suggest in line 4 about the appearance of the sea? 
Compare the following translations of continu6é venti volvunt mare 
magnaque surgunt aequora (lines 5-6): 


(a) “The ruffling winds the foamy billows raise.” 
(John Dryden, 1697) 


(b) “The winds quickly set the sea-surface rolling and lifted it in great 
waves.” 
(W.F. Jackson Knight, 1956) 


(c) “Winds billowed the sea at once, the seas were running high.” 
(C. Day Lewis, 1952) 


(d) “The winds roll up the sea, great waters heave.” 
(Allen Mandelbaum, 1981) 


(e) “Soon the winds 
Made the sea rise and big waves came against us.” 
(Robert Fitzgerald, 1983) 


Which of the translations is most successful in conveying the feeling of 
Vergil’s words? Which gives the most vivid picture? 

What is the point of ipse (line 10)? 

Compare the following translations of lines 12-13: 

(a) “Three starless nights the doubtful navy strays 


Without distinction, and three sunless days.” (Dryiien) 
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(b) “For three whole days, hard though they were to reckon, and as many 
starless nights, we wandered in the sightless murk over the ocean.” 
(Jackson Knight) 


(c) “Three days, three days befogged and unsighted by the darkness, 
We wandered upon the sea, three starless nights we wandered.” 


(Day Lewis) 
(d) “We wander for three days in sightless darkness and for as many nights 
without a star. (Wandelbaiin 
(e) “Three days on the deep sea muffled in fog, 
Three starless nights we wandered blind.” ; 
(Fitzgerald) 


Dae ae eee | 
P 


ahem npn es —_— 





The storm. 
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About the Language II: More About Word Order 


A In Stage 39, you met sentences in which one noun-and-adjective phrase is 
placed inside another one: 


cOnstitit ante oculds pulchra puella meos. 
A beautiful girl stood before my eyes. 
B_ In Stage 42, you have met sentences like this, in which two noun-and- 
adjective phrases are intertwined with each other: 
dura tamen molli saxa cavantur aqua. 
Nevertheless, hard stones are hollowed out by soft water. 
Further examples: 


1 parva necat morsii spatidsum vipera taurum. (Ovid) 
2 frigidus ingentés irrigat imber agros. 


morsii: morsus bite, fangs 
spatiOsum: spatidsus huge 
vipera viper 
frigidus cold 
irrigat: irrigdre to water 


C_ Ineach of the following examples, pick out the Latin adjectives and say which 
nouns they are describing: 


1 impiaque aeternam timuérunt saecula noctem. (Vergil) 
The evil generations were in fear of endless night. 

2  molliaque immités fixit in Gra manis. (Propertius) 
And it fastened its cruel hands on her soft face. 

D Translate the following examples: 

1 Poets and poverty: 
Maeonidés nullas ipse reliquit opés. (Ovid) 

2 A poet's epitaph on himself: 
hic iacet immiti cOnstimptus morte Tibullus. (Tibullus) 

3. Ovid congratulates Cupid on his forthcoming victory procession: 
haec tibi magnificus pompa triumphus erit. (Ovid) 


Maeonidés Homer (the greatest of Greek poets) 
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Practicing the Language ej 


A The Complete Vocabulary at the end of the book gives the following meanings 
for €mittd, petd, and refero: 


émittd throw, send out 
petd head for, attack; seek, beg for, ask for 
referd —_ bring back, carry, deliver, tell, report 


Translate the following sentences, using suitable translations of émittd, pets, 
and referé chosen from the above list: 

dux triginta equités Emisit. 

duo latronés, fistibus armati, senem petivérunt. 

nintius totam rem rettulit. 

nautae, tempestate perterriti, portum petébant. 

subito milités hastas Emittere coepérunt. 

mercator nihil ex Africa rettulit. 

captivus, genibus ducis haeréns, libertatem petivit. 
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B_ Complete each sentence with the right word and then translate. 


corpora militum mortu6rum cras (sepeliétur, sepelientur). 

nolite timére, civés! 4 vestris equitibus (défendéris, défendémini). 
SI cust6dés mé céperint, ego sine dubi6 (interficiar, interficiémur). 
fabula notissima in theatro (agétur, agentur). 

difficile erit tibi navigare; nam ventis et tempestatibus (impediéris, 
impediémini). 

6 nisi fortiter pugnabimus, ab hostibus (vincar, vincémur). 
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C Complete each sentence with the most suitable word from the list below, and 
then translate. 


erit, reperiémus, necabunt, gaudébit, poteritis, dabit 


sI mécum domum revéneris, frater meus...... 

si diligenter quaesiverimus, equum 4missum mox...... 

sI mea filia huic seni niipserit, semper miserrima...... 

milités si urbem oppugnaverint, multOs civés...... 

sI patronus meus té ad cénam invitaverit, vinum optimum tibi...... 
si ad forum hodié ieritis, pompam spectare ...... 
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Latin Poetry 


Quintilian, the instructor engaged by Domitian to teach his adopted sons (Stage 39), 
had them learning poetry. This was not unusual. In his book, Institutio Oratoria (The 
Training of an Orator), Quintilian rated poetry above all other forms of literature as 
being suitable for future Roman leaders to study. 


It is to the poets that we must turn for inspiration, for elevation of 
language, for stirring all our emotions, and for appropriateness in 
delineating character. 


However, Quintilian was writing as a teacher of rhetoric, and he felt that poetry, 
with (in his opinion) its emphasis only on entertainment, its many unrealistic images, 
and the constraining effect of its rules for rhythm and structure, was at best an 
imperfect model for the courtroom. For a poet’s view of poetry, we could turn to 
Horace, whose lyric poetry, written a century before Quintilian’s time, won justified 
praise from the rhétor. In a long poem which has come to be known as the Ars 
Poetica (The Art of Poetry), he wrote, 


Poets want either to be of use or to give pleasure or to say things which 
are both pleasing and useful for life at the same time ... . The poet who 
has mixed the useful (itile) with the pleasurable (dulce) is superior, 
because he delights and advises the reader at one and the same time. 


But what of the average Roman? Where did poetry rate in his or her life? 
Consider this famous graffito from Pompeii: 


ADMIROR, O PARIES, TE NON CECIDISSE (RVINIS), 
QVI TOT SCRIPTORVM TAEDIA SVSTINEAS. 


I wonder, 0 wall, that you have not collapsed (in ruins) since you bear the 
boring weight of so many writers. 


This commentary, scratched on the walls of Pompeii, is, in fact, in Latin verse. Its 
structure and rhythm are those of an elegiac couplet, the same form that Martial used 
for the epigrams we read in Stage 36. (For basic meters and rhythmical patterns, see 
the Language Information, pages 342-346.) Latin poets also deliberately used 
stylistic or rhetorical devices. In the two lines of the graffito, the writer personifies 
the wall, chooses the word taedia to refer to the scrawlings on the walls and 
metaphorically to compare them to heavy and boring items of baggage, and uses 
humor to condemn the habit of writing on walls while self-deprecatingly adding to 
the “baggage.” This average Roman, in short, was well aware of the characteristics of 
Latin poetry and able to use them effectively. 
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Let us examine some of these characteristics in more detail. 

A line of Latin poetry is distinguished by its meter or repetitive pattern of sound. 
Prose normally has no such regular rhythm. The repetition of rhythmic patterns takes 
various forms in different literary traditions. English metrical poetry relies on the 
natural word accent to give stressed and unstressed syllables. Latin meter, unlike 
English poetry, does not rely on accent but on quantity, that is, on the number of long 
and short syllables in a line. 

The Romans initially considered Greek as the language of literature. Greek 
poetry was originally closely allied to music and the long or short quantity of a 
syllable represented the musical time allowed (like half notes and quarter notes) for 
the pronunciation of the syllable. Latin poets very early borrowed the Greek system 
of quantitative meter as part of their general imitation of Greek literary forms and 
techniques, even though Latin poetry was not meant to be sung. By the time of 
Augustus, Latin poets had adapted Greek meters to Latin and had vindicated Latin as 
a great literary language in itself. 

It is not only meter, however, that characterizes Latin poetry. It is in poetry that 
the effects of rhetorical training and the striving for originality and style are most 
strongly felt. Roman poets make an abundant use of rhetorical devices such as 
connotations, antithesis, parallelism, sound effects, word choices, imagery, figures of 
speech, effective use of proper names, and many other stylistic features. (See pages 
339-341 for examples and definitions of these stylistic terms.) 

Among the stylistic devices used in Latin poetry, word order is a distinctive 
feature. Latin is an inflected language: it is the ending of the word not the order of the 
words that provides the meaning. This fact enables the poet to vary the order of his 
words. For example, an important word may be placed in the emphatic first word or 
last word position in a line of verse, a word may be placed out of its usual order and 
framed by a pair of related words, words of one noun-adjective phrase may interlock 
with those of another, one word may be juxtaposed with another, and so on. From 
their position and their relation, the poet’s words take on added point and 
significance. 

Roman poets frequently use allusions, brief references to details the writers 
expect their readers to recognize. Through the fabric of Latin poetry runs the thread 
of classical mythology. A knowledge of the myths is part of the equipment of the 
Roman poet. Sometimes he uses a passing reference to a myth, sometimes he bases a 
whole work on a familiar story. Besides mythological allusions, Roman poets often 
use historical or geographical references which the readers must know if they are to 
participate fully in the poem. 
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A scrupulous and detailed examination of a poem or a passage ideally will allow 
you to say what elements give a work its peculiar quality, to analyze the poetic 
craftsmanship or artistic expression, and to explain clearly your considered reaction 
to it. There are various stylistic terms which are the common currency of literary 
criticism. It is not enough, however, merely to recognize and label poetic devices. It 
is more important to examine how the poet uses each stylistic device and what effect 
is achieved by its use in its context, and to consider the blending of the different 
elements in the creation of the poetic whole. 
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Word Study 


A Match the Latin word to the word which means approximately the same. 


1 aequor a lenis 
2 carpere b donum 
3 mollis ce _ fristra 
4 minus d= mare 
5 néquiquam e stella 
6 sidus f  rapere 


B_ Explain the meanings of the following derivatives of déns: 
1 dandelion 
2 indentured [servant] 
3 dentifrice 
4 indentation 
5 trident 


C_ Give the meaning of the following Latin phrases: 


1 me duce carpe viam (Ovid) 
2 quaecumque vera (University of Alberta) 
3 quidquid id est, timeo Danaos et dona ferentes (Vergil) 
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Stage 42 Vocabulary Checklist 


adloquor, adloqui, adlociitus sum 
aequor, aequoris, n. 
aetas, aetatis, f. 
caecus, caeca, caecum 
carp6, carpere, carpsi, carptum 
déns, dentis, m. 
longé 
laged, ligére, laxi, lictum 
memini, meminisse 
mollis, mollis, molle 
minus, miineris, n. 
nec (or neque) 
nec ... nec 
néquiquam 
pius, pia, pium 
quicumque, quaecumque, 
quodcumque 
quisquis, quidquid (or quicquid) 
sidus, sideris, n. 
virés, virium, f. pl. 


“ 


ut ... mitam néquiquam 
adloquerer cinerem.” 
A cinerary urn. 
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speak to, address 

sea 

age, time 

blind; invisible, unseen 
pluck, seize; hasten upon 
tooth 

far, a long way 

lament, mourn 
remember 

soft 

gift 

and not, nor 

neither ...nor 

in vain 

good, pious, dutiful 


whoever, whatever 
whoever, whatever 
star 

strength 
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matrona Ephesia 


Versions of the following story have been found all over the world. Its first 
appearance in Latin is in the fables of Phaedrus, and it was particularly popular in the 
Middle Ages; numerous versions exist in Latin, French, Italian, English, German, 
Russian, Chinese, and Hebrew; and in 1946 it was turned into a stage play (A 
Phoenix Too Frequent) by Christopher Fry. The following version is based closely on 
the Satyricon by Petronius, who is probably the same man as Gaius Petronius 
Arbiter, Nero’s arbiter élegantiae (adviser on taste and fashion) who was eventually 
ordered by Nero to commit suicide in A.D. 66. When you have read each of the 
following passages, answer the questions at the end. 


Facades of Roman 
“house” tombs. 


I 


matrona quaedam Ephesi tam notae erat pudicitiae, ut vicinarum 

quoque gentium féminas ad spectaculum sui évocaret. haec ergo 

cum virum extulisset, non contenta vulgari more ftinus passis 

prosequi crinibus aut nidatum pectus in conspectii frequentiae 

plangere, in conditorium etiam prosecita est défunctum; corpus 5 
custddire ac flére totis noctibus diébusque coepit. sic afflictantem 

sé ac mortem inedia persequentem non parentés potuérunt 

abdicere, non propinqui; magistrattis ultimo repulsi abiérunt, 

complorataque singularis exempli femina ab omnibus quintum 

iam diem sine alimento trahébat. 10 
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tna igitur in tota civitate fabula erat, solum illud affulsisse 
vérum pudicitiae amodrisque exemplum omnis ordinis hominés 
confitébantur, cum interim imperator provinciae latronés iussit 
crucibus affigi secundum illam casulam, in qua recéns cadaver 
matrona déflébat. proxima ergo nocte, cum miles, qui crucés I5 
asservabat, né quis ad sepultiram corpus détraheret, notasset sibi 
limen inter monumenta clarius fulgéns et gemitum ligentis 
audisset, vitis gentis humanae concupiit scire, quis aut quid 


faceret. 
pudicitiae: pudicitia chastity, virtue, singularis: 
purity singularis unique 
ad spectaculum sul to gaze on her alimento: 
évocadret: €vocare  draw/call out alimentum food 
virum: vir husband trahébat: trahere drag out, 
extulisset: efferre bury spend 
vulgari: vulgaris common, ordinary affulsisse: affulgére shine 
fiinus: fiinus funeral procession confitébantur: 
passis: passus loose, disheveled _cOnfitéri admit 
prdsequi follow, escort crucibus affigi: nail to a 
nidatum: niidatus bared, naked cruce affigere cross, 
pectus: pectus breast crucify 
in conspectii in view of secundum next to 
frequentiae the crowd casulam: casula tomb, 
plangere beat little 
conditorium: house 
conditérium tomb recéns recent 
défunctum: cadaver: cadaver corpse 
défunctus dead déflébat: déflére weep over 
afflictantem: asservabat: asservare watch over 
afflictare torture sepultiram: sepultiira burial 
inedia: inedia starvation notasset = notavisset: 
persequentem: notare notice 
persequi pursue lamen: lumen light 
abdiicere divert clarius quite plainly 
propinqul: vitid gentis humanae = with human 
propinquus relative weakness 
ultimo at last (with a 
repulsi: repellere rebuff weakness 
complorata: of the 
comploratus lamented human race) 
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déscendit igitur in conditorium, visaque pulcherrima muliere 
primo quasi quodam moOnstro infernisque imaginibus turbatus 
substitit. deinde ut et corpus iacentis conspexit et lacrimas 
consideravit faciemque unguibus sectam, ratus scilicet id quod 
erat, désiderium extincti non posse féminam pati, attulit in 
monumentum cénulam suam coepitque hortari ligentem, né 
persevéraret in dolore supervacu6: omnium eundem esse exitum 
et idem domicilium, et cétera quibus exulceratae mentés ad 
sanitatem revocantur. at illa laceravit vehementius pectus 
ruptOsque crinés super corpus iacentis imposuit. non recessit 
tamen miles, sed eadem exhortatidne temptavit dare mulierculae 
cibum et “quid prdderit” inquit “hoc tibi, sI soliita inedia fueris, si 


20 


25 


30 


té vivam sepeliéris, st antequam fata poscant, indemnatum 


spiritum effideris?” 


concupiit: concupere want 


muliere: mulier 


woman 


monstr6: monstrum prodigy 


Infernis: Infernus 
imaginibus: imag6 
turbatus: turbare 
substitit: subsistere 
consideravit: 
considerare 
unguibus: unguis 
ratus: rérl 
scilicet 
désiderium: 
désiderium 
extincti = exstincti 
cénulam: cénula 
supervacuo: 
supervacuus 
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infernal 
ghost 
disturb 
stop 


look at closely 
nail 

think 
evidently 

loss 


snack, little supper 


useless 


exitum: exitus 
domicilium: 
domicilium 
exulceratae: 
exulcerare 
sanitatem: sanitas 
laceravit: lacerare 
recessit: recédere 
exhortatidne: 
exhortatio 
mulierculae: 
muliercula 
quid proderit? 


solita: solvere 
indemnatum 


spiritum: 
indemnatus 
spiritus 


end 
dwelling place 


make sore 
health 

beat, tear 
withdraw 


encouragement 
little woman 
poor woman 
what good will it do? 
destroy, untie 


unsentenced / 
uncondemned 
spirit 


How did the widow show her grief after her husband died? 
What groups of people tried to persuade her to change her mind? 
How long did the woman remain in the tomb? 

How did the people in the city view her actions? 

What command did the governor of the province give? 
What made the soldier go into the tomb? 

What assumption did he make when he saw the woman? 
What did he take into the tomb? 
How did he encourage the woman to change her mind? 


I = 
itaque mulier aliquot diérum abstinentia sicca passa est frangt 
pertinaciam suam et replévit sé cibd. quibus blanditiis 
impetraverat miles ut matrona vellet vivere, Isdem etiam 
pudicitiam eius aggressus est. nec déformis aut infacundus iuvenis 
castae vidébatur, victorque miles utrumque persuasit. iacuérunt 5 
ergo ina illa nocte. 
tnius autem cruciariI parentés ut vidérunt laxatam custddiam, 
détraxére nocte pendentem suprémoque mandavérunt officio. at 
miles ut postero dié vidit tinam sine cadavere crucem, veritus 


abstinentia: abstinentia fasting castae: castus chaste 
sicca: siccus thirsty, dry utrumque on both counts 
passa est: pati allow ana together 
pertinaciam: pertinacia determination cruciaril: cruciarius one who is 
replévit: replére replenish crucified 
impetraverat: impetrare obtain ut (line 7) when 
Isdem = eisdem laxatam: laxare relax, slacken 
aggressus est: aggredi = assail, make an custddiam: custddia guard 
attempt on détraxére = détraxérunt 
déformis ugly suprém6 ... officid last rites 
infacundus ineloquent 
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supplicium, mulieri quid accidisset exponit: nec sé exspectatirum 10 
ildicis sententiam, sed gladio itis dicttirum ignaviae suae. mulier 

nOn minus misericors quam pudica “nec istud” inquit “dil sinant, 

ut eddem tempore dudrum mihi carissimorum hominum duo 

finera spectem. malo mortuum impendére quam vivum 

occidere.” secundum hanc oratidnem iubet ex arca corpus mariti I5 
sui tolli atque illt, quae vacabat, cruci affigi. isus est miles ingenio 

pridentissimae féminae, posterdque dié populus miratus est, qua 

ratiOne mortuus isset in crucem. 





exponit: exponere explain 
ids dictirum (esse): itis dicere pronounce judgment 
ignaviae: ignavia inactivity 
minus less 
misericors tender-hearted, full of pity 
pudica: pudicus virtuous 
nec istud ... dil sinant! heaven forbid! 
(literally may the cr 
gods not allow it!) 
impendére make use of 
secundum after 
arca: arca coffin 
vacabat: vacare be empty 
ingenio: ingenium talent, idea : 
ratione: ratid procedure, manner Woman aoe 
Isset = iisset drop spindle. 


1 How successful was the soldier in his efforts to persuade the woman? What 
happened? 

What happened outside the tomb in the middle of the night? 

What did the soldier see next morning when he came out of the tomb? What did 
he fear would happen to him? Rather than wait for this fate, what did he say he 
would do? 

What reason did the lady give for objecting violently to the soldier’s decision? 
Whom did she mean by mortuum and vivum (line 14)? 

What did she tell the soldier to do? 

Why were the people puzzled next day 

Do you approve of the lady’s decision? 

Why do you think this story has been so popular and been retold so often? 


wn 
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About the Language I: More About Conditionals 


A_ Study the following sentences: 
si illud dixissés, erravissés. 
If you had said that, you would have been wrong. 


si filius meus viveret, non ligérem. 
If my son were alive, I would not be mourning. 


sI respiciat, aliquid miri videat. 
If he were to look around, he would see something amazing. 


Each of these sentences is a conditional sentence, containing a conditional 
clause introduced by si. In each sentence the main verb and the verb in the 
conditional clause are subjunctive. In the past and present (sentences 1 and 
2), the subjunctive suggests that neither the condition nor its result really 
happened/happens. In the future (sentence 3), the subjunctive makes the 
statement less definite than its indicative equivalent. 


B_ Further examples: 


sI filia tua illi seni niipsisset, miserrima fuisset. 

sI apud mé manérés, nunc magnificé cénarémus. 

hic servus, si sé exercitul iungat, sevéré piiniatur. 

hostés, st RomanGs e6 tempore aggressi essent, facile superati essent. 
sI pauperibus omnia bona donétis, dei vobis igndscant. 

sI magistratiis té peterent, magn6 in pericul6 essés. 

nisi Fidentinus male recitaret, poéta Martialis eum non déridéret. 
senatorés, nisi ad aulam quam celerrimé contendissent, Imperatorem 
graviter offendissent. 
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Tiria Bj 
The funeral ceremony of a Roman noble often included a laudati6, or 

speech in praise of the dead person, which might later be inscribed on the tomb. The 
following passages are based on one of these speeches, which survives (in an 
incomplete form) on a number of stone fragments. It is not known who the speaker 
was but we refer to him in this Stage as “Vespillo,” and to his wife (the subject of the 
inscription) as “Turia.” As often in such speeches, the dead woman is addressed 
directly by her husband as “you,” as if her manés (departed spirit) could hear the 
speech or read it on the inscription. 


I 


Vespillo and Turia lived through a time of great violence, when the Romans’ system 
of republican government was collapsing in ruins, and Italy was torn by a series of 
horrible civil wars. The laudatid mentions three separate incidents which reflect the 
violence of the period. The first occurred on the eve of Vespillo and Turia’s wedding: 


orbata es repenté ante niiptiarum diem, utroque parente in riistica 
sdlittidine ind occisis. per té maximé, cum ego in Macedoniam 
abissem, nn remansit inulta mors parentum. ti officium tuum 
tanta diligentia et tanta pietate égisti, efflagitand6 et investigands 


et ulciscend6, ut ego ipse, si adfuissem, non amplius efficere 5 
potuissem. 

orbata es: orbare orphan 

solitiidine: solitiids lonely place 

remansit: remanére remain 

efflagitands: efflagitare demand justice 

investigand6: investigare investigate 

ulciscendd: ulcisci take vengeance 


In 49 B.C., civil war broke out between Julius Caesar and Pompey the Great. Vespillo 
had to flee for his life, and he describes the help he received from Turia on that 
occasion: 


amplissima subsidia fugae meae praestitisti, drmamentis tuis 

ilivist! mE, cum omne aurum margaritaque corpori tuo détracta 

tradidisti mihi - et subinde familia, nummis, fructibus, callidé 

déceptis adversaridrum custddibus apsentiam meam locuplétastt. 10 
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subsidia: subsidium help nummis: nummus money 


ornamentis: drndmentum jewel fructibus: fructus provisions 

margarita: margaritum pearl adversaridrum: adversarius enemy 

détracta: détrahere take off | apsentiam = absentiam 

subinde regularly locuplétasti = 

familia: familia household l\ocuplétavisti: locuplétare enrich 
servants 


In 43 B.C., civil war was again raging and Vespillo was in still greater danger; his 
name was published in a list of “public enemies,” and a reward was offered for 
killing him. Vespillo evidently wanted to make a bold dash for escape, but Turia 
persuaded him otherwise: 


ubi amici nostri mé ad imminentia pericula vitanda excitabant, tud 

consilid servatus sum. ti enim mé audacia mea efferri non passa 

es, sed latebras tiitas paravisti; mé inter cameram et téctum 

cubiculi célatum ab exitiO servavistt. tanta erat virtiis tua ut mé 

défendere assidué conaréris, non sine magno pericul6 tus. 15 


efferri: efferre carry away 
cameram: camera ceiling 





tanta erat virtiis tua ut mé défendere assidué conaréris. (lines 14-15) 
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II Bj 


After the civil wars were over, Vespillo and Turia could at last enjoy peace 
and prosperity. But in their private life, they had one cause of great unhappiness: 


pacato orbe terrarum, restitita ré piblica, quiéta deinde nobis et 

félicia tempora contigérunt. magis ac magis liberds optabamus, 

qu6s diti sors nobis inviderat. sI precibus nostris fortiina favisset, 

quid ultra cupivissémus? annis tamen labentibus, spés nostrae 

Evanéscébant. 5 
diffidéns fécunditati tuae et doléns orbitate mea, né, tenend6 in 

matrimOnio té, spem habendi liberds déponerem atque eius causa 

essem Infélix, dé divortio Elocita es. dixisti té vacuam domum 

nostram alicui feminae fécundiori traditiram esse; té ipsam mihi 

dignam uxorem quaesitiram, ac futiirds liberds pro tuis habittiram 10 


esse. 


fatear necessest aded mé exarsisse ut excesserim mente, aded 
exhorruisse cOnatiis tuds ut vix redderer mihi. quae tanta mihi 
fuerit cupiditas aut necessitaés habendi liberés, ut propterea fidem 
exuerem, mitarem certa dubiis? sed quid plira? conitinx 
permansisti apud mé; neque enim cédere tibi sine dédecore me6 et 
commini infélicitate poteram. 


pacato: pacare 
ré publica: rés publica 


contigérunt: contingere 
optabamus: optare 


make peaceful 

the republic (i.e. republican government, 
which Augustus, the first Roman emperor, 
claimed to have restored) 

happen, fall to one’s lot 


pray for, long for 


sors fate, one’s lot 
inviderat: invidére begrudge 
ultra more, further 


labentibus: labt 
évanéscébant: évanéscere 


pass by, slide by 
die away, vanish 


fécunditati: fécunditas fertility 
orbitate: orbitas childlessness 
déponerem: déponere give up, abandon 
divortis: divortium divorce 

élocita es: Gloqui speak out 
fécundiori: fecundus fertile 

futiros: futirus future 

pro as 
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15 


habitiram esse: habére 
fatear necessest 

exarsisse: exardéscere 
excesserim mente 
exhorruisse: exhorréscere 
conatis tuds 

redderer mihi: sibi reddit 
fuerit 

propterea 

fidem exuerem: fidem exuere 
dubiis: dubius 

quid plira? 

permansisti: permanére 
dédecore: dédecus 
Infeélicitate: infélicitas 


regard, consider 

I must confess (it is necessary that I confess) 
be inflamed, blaze up 

lost control (went out of my mind) 

be horrified 

what you tried to do (your attempts) 

be restored to one’s senses, be restored to oneself 
would there have been 

for that reason 

break one’s word 

uncertain 

why say more? 

stay 

disgrace 

unhappiness 


il 


Vespillo praises Turia for being faithful, obedient, and loving; he says she 


was conscientious in her weaving and spinning (two traditional tasks of Roman 
wives), elegant without being showy, and religious without being superstitious. 
Finally, he speaks of Turia’s death and his own bereavement: 


contigit nobis ut ad annum XXXXI sine olla discordia 

matrimGnium nostrum perdicerétur. iiistius erat mihi, ut maidri 

annis, pridri mortem obire. praecucurristi fato; délégasti mihi 

ltictum désideri6 tut. flectam ego quoque sénsiis me6s ad iiidicia 

tua et monita tua sequar. 5 


contigit nobis ut 

perdicerétur: perdiicere 
idistius erat 

praecucurristi: praecurrere 
délégasti = délégavisti: délégare 


it was our good fortune that 

continue 

it would have been fairer, more proper 
go on ahead, run ahead 

assign, bequeath 


lactum: lictus grief 
désiderid: désiderium longing, loss 
flectam: flectere bend 
sénsils: s€nsus feelings 
monita: monita advice 
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fructiis vitae tuae non dérunt mihi. firmatus anim6 et doctus 
actis tuis resistam fortinae, quae mihi nOn omnia Eripuit, cum 
laudibus créscere tul memoriam passa est. ultimum huius 
dratidnis erit omnia meruisse té neque omnia contigisse mihi ut 


praestarem tibi. 10 
té di manés tui ut quiétam patiantur atque ita tueantur opto. 

fructis: fructus effects, consequences 

dérunt = déerunt 

passa est subject is fortiina 


omnia meruisse té = té meruisse omnia 


neque omnia contigisse mihi ut praestarem tibi = neque contigisse mihi 
ut omnia praestarem tibi 


di manés the spirits of the dead 
té di manés tui ut quiétam ... optd = optd ut di manés tui té quiétam (esse) 
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Part of the inscription on which the story of Vespillo and Turia is based. 
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About the Language II: More About Indirect Speech 


A_ Study the following examples: 


dicd testem mentiri. 
I say that the witness is lying. 


rogavimus quis cibum reliquum constmpsisset. 
We asked who had eaten the rest of the food. 


dux nuntiavit socids nobis subventiros esse. 
The leader announced that our companions would come to our aid. 


Each sentence contains 


1a verb of speaking, asking, etc., e.g. dicd, rogavimus. 
2 an indirect statement or indirect question. 


Notice that in each example, the verb of speaking, asking, etc. is placed at the 
beginning of the sentence. 


B Compare the examples in Section A with the following sentences: 


mult6ds barbards dicimus in proelid cecidisse. 
We say that many barbarians fell in the battle. 


quid princeps cupiat, numquam scio. 
I never know what the emperor wants. 


haruspex deos nobis favére affirmavit. 
The soothsayer declared that the gods favored us. 


In these examples, the verb of speaking, asking, knowing, etc. is placed in the 
middle or at the end of the sentence. 


C_ Read through each of the following sentences, noticing the position of the 
verb of speaking, asking, etc.; then translate the sentence. 


nuntius hostés in eddem loco manére dicit. 

quaré familiam arcessiveris, omnino ignoro. 

togam tuam vidi scissam esse. 

fabros opus iam perfécisse audivimus. 

ubi réx exercitum suum collocavisset, incertum erat. 
ego vero et gauded et gaudére mé dico. (Pliny) 


An hWN 
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Practicing the Language 


A Match each word in the top list with a word of similar meaning taken from the 
bottom list. 


For example: aedificare exstruere 


aedificare, epistula, festinare, fidus, igitur, metus, nihilominus, occidere, 
poena, risus, serm6, uxor 


ergo, supplicium, autem, colloquium, interficere, litterae, exstruere, iterum, 
contendere, conitinx, timor, fidélis 


B_Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a, then change it from a direct 
statement to an indirect statement by completing sentence b, and translate 
again. 

For example: a equi hodié exercentur. 
b audio equ. . . hodié exerc... . 


Translated and completed, this becomes: 


a equi hodié exercentur. 
The horses are being exercised today. 
b audi equGs hodié exercéri. 
I hear that the horses are being exercised today. 
In sentences 1-3, a present passive infinitive is required. For examples of the 
way in which this infinitive is formed, see Section A on page 311. 


la _—patronus 4 clientibus cotidié salttatur. 

b _ scio patron. . . A clientibus cotidié salit. .. . 
2a _duae puellae in hc carcere retinentur. 

bs centurio putat du. . . puell. . . in hdc carcere retin. . . . 
3a __ villa nova prope montem aedificatur. 

b agricola dicit.......... prope montem...... 


In sentences 4—6, a future active infinitive is required. For examples of the 
way in which this infinitive is formed, see Section A on page 311. Note that 
the first part of this infinitive (e.g. paratirus in paratirus esse) changes its 
ending to agree with the noun it describes. 


For example: a puella ad nds scribet. 
b spéro puell ...ad n6s scrip......... 
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Translated and completed, this becomes: 


a puella ad nos scribet. 
The girl will write to us. 
b__spéro puellam ad nos scriptiram esse. 
T hope that the girl will write to us. 
4a _ gladiator cras pugnabit. 
b__existim6 gladiat...cras pugna......... 
5a __ nostri milités vincent. 
b — dux crédit nostr...mil...vic......... 
6a __ discipuli cras recitabunt. 
bs rh@tor pollicétur..... CLASS canneries: 


Translate each sentence into Latin by selecting correctly from the list of Latin 
words. 


1 Wewere being hindered by shortage of water. 
inopiae aquae impediémur 
inopia aqua impediébamur 
2 They were afraid that the robbers would return next day. 
timébant non latroni  postridié revenirent 
timébunt né  latronés cotidié reveniébant 
3 As the enemy approached, I heard strange noises. 
hostibus appropinquantibus sonitum mirds  auditi 
host€és § appropinquantés _sonitis mirum audivi 
4 We tried to set out at dawn. 
primam licem proficisci conatus eramus 
prima lice  proficiscimur cOnati sumus 
5 Why do you promise what you cannot carry out? 
cir pollicémur idquod suscipere non vultis? 
ubi pollicémini isqui  efficere nusquam _potestis? 
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Divorce and Remarriage 


The Romans believed that the first divorce in Rome took place in about 230 B.c., 
when the senator Spurius Carvilius, although he loved his wife deeply, divorced her 
because she was unable to have children. 

The story of Carvilius’ divorce may be partly or entirely fiction; it certainly 
cannot have happened in 230 B.C., because laws about divorce appear as early as the 
Twelve Tables of 451 B.C. (see page 118). But the reason for Carvilius’ divorce is a 
very typical one; it is the same reason as the one put forward by Turia on page 180. 
Roman marriage was supposed to produce children. When a marriage ended in 
divorce, childlessness was the reason in many cases. 

There were, of course, many other reasons why a husband or wife, or both, might 
decide to end a marriage. Continual bickering and disagreement, or objectionable 
behavior such as unfaithfulness or brutality, could all lead to divorce. Divorces were 
sometimes arranged for political reasons, especially in the first century B.C.; for 
example, an ambitious man might divorce his wife in order to remarry into a 
wealthier or more powerful family. In fact, however, no cause had to be given by 
either party for a marriage to be dissolved. 

If a wife was under the legal control (manus) of her husband, he could divorce 
her but she could not divorce him. But if the marriage had taken place sine manii 
(see pages 75-76), the wife was free from her husband’s legal control, and husband 
and wife each had the power to divorce the other. In law, the child of a marriage 
belonged to the father and after divorce children remained in the household of the 
father. 

There was no religious ban on divorce and no social stigma was attached to a 
divorced spouse. The only thing necessary for divorce, in the eyes of the law, was 
that the husband or wife, or both, had to demonstrate that they regarded the marriage 
as finished and intended to live separately in future; if one partner moved out of the 
marital house and began to live somewhere else, nothing else was legally required. 
But the husband and wife could also follow certain procedures, in action or in 
writing, to emphasize that they intended their separation to be permanent. In the early 
years of Rome’s history, a husband could divorce his wife by addressing her, in front 
of witnesses, with the phrase tuas rés tibi habét6 (take your things and go) or by 
demanding the return of the keys of the house. By the first century A.D., these 
picturesque customs were no longer in common use; instead, one partner might send 
the other a written notification of divorce, or the husband and wife might make a 
joint declaration, either spoken before witnesses or put in writing, as in the following 
agreement, which was discovered on an Egyptian papyrus: 
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A Roman couple. . : wre i 


Zois, daughter of Heraclides, and Antipater, son of Zeno, agree that they 
have separated from each other, ending the marriage which they made in 
the seventeenth year of Augustus Caesar, and Zois acknowledges that she 
has received from Antipater by hand the goods which he was previously 
given as dowry, namely clothes to the value of 120 drachmas and a pair of 
gold earrings. Hereafter it shall be lawful both for Zois to marry another 
man and for Antipater to marry another woman without either of them 
being answerable. 


It is difficult to discover how common divorce was in Rome. Among the richer 
classes, it may perhaps have reached a peak in the first century B.C., and then 
declined during the following century. (Nothing is known about the divorce rate of 
Rome’s poor.) Some Roman writers speak as if divorce was rare in early Roman 
history but common in their own times. Juvenal says of one woman that she “wears 
out her wedding veil as she flits from husband to husband, getting through eight men 
in five years.” But it is impossible to tell how much truth there is in Juvenal’s 
description and how much is satirical exaggeration; nor do we know how typical 
such women were. 
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Any husband who was thinking of divorcing his wife had to bear in mind that he 
would have to return all or part of her dis, or dowry, as in the papyrus document 
quoted above. This may have made some husbands have second thoughts about 
going ahead with a divorce. 

Remarriage after divorce was frequent. “They marry in order to divorce; they 
divorce in order to marry,” said one Roman writer. Remarriage was also common 
after the death of a husband or wife, especially if the surviving partner was still 
young. For example, a twelve-year-old girl who married an elderly husband might 
find herself widowed in her late teens, and if a wife died in childbirth, a man might 
become a widower within a year or two of the marriage, perhaps while he himself 
was still in his early twenties; in this situation, the idea of remarriage was often 
attractive and sensible for the surviving partner. 

Nevertheless, the Romans had a special respect for women who married only 
once. They were known as univirae and had certain religious privileges; for a long 
time, they were the only people allowed to worship at the Temple of Pudicitia 
(Chastity) and it was a Roman tradition for a bride to be undressed by tinivirae on her 
wedding night. Some women took great pride in the idea that they were remaining 
faithful to a dead husband, and the description tinivira is often found on tombstones. 

The idea of being Univira is sometimes used by Roman authors for the purposes 
of a story or poem. For example, the lady in the story on pages 172-176 is so 
determined to remain loyal to her dead husband that she refuses to go on living after 
his death, until a twist in the story persuades her to change her mind. A similar idea 
provides the starting point of Book Four of Vergil’s poem, the Aeneid. In an earlier 
part of the poem, the Trojan prince Aeneas had landed in Africa and been hospitably 
received by Dido, Queen of Carthage. The two are strongly attracted to each other, 
and Dido is very much moved by Aeneas’ account of his adventures. Aeneas, 
however, is under orders from the gods to seek a new home in Italy, while Dido has 
sworn an oath of loyalty to her dead husband, binding herself like a Roman inivira 
never to marry again; and so, although a love affair quickly develops between Dido 
and Aeneas, it ends in disaster and death (see Stage 47). 
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Word Study 


A 


Match the Latin word to the word which means approximately the same. 


aggredior 
désiderium 
limen 
orbis 
repenté 


uk WN = 


b 
c 
d 
e 


lax 
circus 
subitd 
oppugno 
cupiditas 


Match the definition to the English derivative. 


assiduous 
juxtapose 
desiderata 
magistrate 
illuminate 
negate 
optative 
aggressive 
tutelage 


CSAAIAMBRWN 


Translate the following: 


esr oA of 


to make ineffective 

expressing a wish or desire 

to light up 

diligent, persevering 

starting fights and quarrels 

guardianship 

to put side by side 

things wanted or needed 

a civil officer empowered to enforce the law 


1 nemo repente fuit turpissimus (Juvenal) 
2 omnia iam fient fieri quae posse negabam (Ovid) 


3s urbiet orbi 
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Stage 43 Vocabulary Checklist 


aggredior, aggredi, 
aggressus sum 
assidué 
bona, bonérum, n. pl. 
désiderium, désideril, n. 
efferd, efferre, extull, élatum 
iuxta (+ ACC) 
lamen, liminis, n. 
magistratus, magistratis, m. 
nego, negare, negavi, negatum 
opto, optare, optavi, optatum 
orbis, orbis, m. 
orbis terrarum 
pectus, pectoris, n. 
propter (+ ACC) 
repenté 
sepelid, sepelire, sepelivi, 
sepultum 
tueor, tuéri, tuitus sum 
ulciscor, ulcisci, ultus sum 


Statue of a 
mourning woman. 
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attack, make an attempt on 
continually, normally, usually 
goods, property 
loss, longing 
carry out, carry away 
next to 
light 
elected government official 
deny, say ... not 
pray for, long for 
globe, circle 
world 
chest, breast, heart 
because of 
suddenly 


bury 
watch over, protect 
avenge, take revenge on 
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The following story is taken from Ovid’s poem, the Metamorphoses, an immense 
collection of myths, legends, and folk-tales which begins with the creation of the 
world and ends in Ovid’s own day. 


I 


Daedalus, who was famous as a craftsman and inventor, came from Athens to the 
island of Crete at the invitation of King Minos. The king, however, had a dispute 
with him and refused to allow him and his son Icarus to leave the island. 





Daedalus interea Crétén longumque perdsus 
exilium, tactusque loci natalis amGre, 

clausus erat pelag6. “terras licet’” inquit “et undas 
obstruat, at caelum certé patet; ibimus illac! 
omnia possideat, non possidet aera Minos.” 

dixit et ignotas animum dimittit in artés, 
nattiramque novat. nam ponit in ordine pennas, 
ut cliv6 crévisse putés; sic ristica quondam 
fistula disparibus paulatim surgit avénis. 





Crétén (Greek accusative) clausus erat: 
Crete claudere cut off 
perosus hating licet although 
tactus: tangere touch, move obstruat he (i.e. Minos) may 
loci natalis: block my way 
locus natalis place of birth, native land through 
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at yet clivé: clivus slope 


certé at least crévisse: créscere grow 

patet: patére lie open crévisse = pennas crévisse 

illac by that way putés you would think 

omnia possideat he may possess _ sic in the same way 
everything (else) rustica: risticus of a countryman 

aera (accusative of 4ér) quondam sometimes 
air fistula pipe 

dimittit: dimittere turn, direct disparibus: 

novat: novare change, dispar of different length 
revolutionize surgit: surgere grow up, be built up 

pennas: penna _ feather avénis: avéna reed 

1 Why was Daedalus eager to leave Crete? 

2 Why was it difficult for him to get away? 

3 What method of escape did he choose? 

4 How did he set about preparing his escape? 

5 What did the arrangement of feathers resemble? 
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Crete and the Greek Islands. 
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II Bj 


tum lind medias et céris adligat imas, 

atque ita compositas parvo curvamine flectit, 

ut vérds imitétur avés. puer Icarus ana 

stabat et, ignarus sua sé tractare pericla, 

dre renidenti modo, quas vaga mGverat aura, 5 
captabat plimas, flavam modo pollice céram 

mollibat, ltistique sud mirabile patris 

impediébat opus. postquam manus ultima coeptd 

imposita est, geminas opifex libravit in alas 





ipse suum corpus mOtaque pependit in aura. 10 
lind: linum thread 
medias (pennas) the middle (of the feathers) 
Imas (pennas) the bottom (of the feathers) 
curvamine: curvamen curve 
ana with him 
sua ... pericla cause of danger for himself (literally his own danger) 
tractare handle, touch 
Ore renidenti with smiling face 
modo ... modo now ...now, sometimes ... sometimes 
aura breeze 
plimas: plima feather 
flavam: flavus yellow, golden 
mollibat = molliébat: mollire — soften 
lasii: liisus play, games 
manus ultima final touch 
coeptd: coeptum work, undertaking 
geminas ... alas the two wings 
opifex inventor, craftsman 
libravit: librare balance 
mota: motus moving (literally moved, i.e. by the wings) 


1 What materials did Daedalus use to fasten the feathers together? Where did he 
fasten them? What did he then do to the wings? 

2 Inline 4, what was Icarus failing to realize? 

3 How did Icarus amuse himself while his father was working? Judging from lines 
5-8, what age would you imagine Icarus to be? 

4 What actions of Daedalus are described in lines 9-10? Has the journey begun at 
this point? 
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“Daedalus Winged ” by Ayrton. 
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About the Language I: Historical Present 


A Study the following example: 


fiir per fenestram intravit. circumspexit; sed omnia tacita erant. subitd 
sonitum audit; é tablino canis sé praecipitat. fir effugere cOnatur; latrat 
canis; irrumpunt servi et firem comprehendunt. 


A thief entered through the window. He looked around; but all was silent. 
Suddenly he hears a noise; a dog hurtles out of the study. The thief tries to 
escape; the dog barks; the slaves rush in and seize the thief. 


B_ Notice that all the verbs in the above example, after the first two sentences, are 
in the present tense, even though the event obviously happened in the past. 
This is known as the historical present; it is often used by Roman writers to 
make the narration rather more lively and vivid, as if the action were 
happening before the reader’s (or listener’s) eyes. 


C_ The historical present in Latin can be translated either by an English present 
tense (as in the example in Section A), or by a past tense. 


D_ Look again at lines 6-7 of Part I on page 192. Which verbs in these two lines 
are in the historical present tense, and which in the perfect tense? 


E You have already met examples of the historical present in sentences 
containing the word dum (meaning while): 
dum equités morantur, nintius principia irripit. 
While the cavalry were delaying, a messenger burst into headquarters. 
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Fragment of Greek painted vase. 


lil Be 


Instruit et natum, “medio” que “ut limite curras, 

Icare,” ait “moned, né, si démissior ibis, 

unda gravet pennas, si celsior, ignis adirat. 

inter utrumque vola! nec té spectare Bootén 

aut Helicén iubed strictumque Orionis énsem: 5 
mé duce carpe viam!” pariter praecepta volandt 

tradit et ignotas umeris accommodat 4las. 


Instruit: Instruere equip, fit Orionis: Orién Orion, the 
(with wings) Hunter 

natum: natus son énsem: énsis sword 

Instruit et natum = et Instruit natum carpe: carpere hasten upon 

medio ... limite middle course __ pariter at the same time 

curras: currere go, fly praecepta: 

ait says praeceptum = instruction 

démissior lower, too low accommodat: 

pennas: penna wing accommodare fasten 

celsior higher, too high 

ignis fire, heat of sun 

adirat: adirere burn 

vola: volare tly 

Boodtén (accusative of Bodtés) Herdsman (constellation) 

Helicén (accusative of Helicé) Great Bear 


strictum: stringere_ draw, unsheathe 
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Wall-painting of Daedalus and 
Icarus from Pompeii. 





inter opus monittisque genae maduére senilés, 

et patriae tremuére manis. dedit dscula nato 

non iterum repetenda sud pennisque levatus 

ante volat, comitique timet, velut ales, ab alt6 

quae teneram prolem prodixit in dera nid6; a 
hortaturque sequi, damnGsasque éErudit artés, 

et movet ipse suds et nati respicit alas. 

hos* aliquis, tremula dum captat harundine piscés, 

aut pastor bacul6o stivave innixus arator 

vidit* et obstipuit, quique aethera carpere possent 10 
crédidit esse deos. 


*These two words go closely together. 
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inter 

monitis: monitus 
genae: gena 

madué€re = maduérunt: madéscere 
senilés: senilis 
patriae: patrius 
tremu€ére = tremuérunt 
non iterum repetenda 
levatus: levare 

ante 

velut 

ales 

teneram: tener 
prolem: prolés 
prodixit: prodiicere 
damndsas: damnosus 
érudit: érudire 
tremula: tremulus 
harundine: harund6d 
baculd: baculum 
stiva: stiva 

-ve 

innixus: inniti 
obstipuit: obstipéscere 
carpere 


Al 


hWwWN 


why? 


hWN 


“unnatural.” 


during 
warning, advice 
cheek 

become wet 

old 

of the father 


never to be repeated, never to be sought again 
raise, lift up 

in front 

like 

bird 

tender, helpless 

offspring, brood 

bring forward, bring out 
ruinous, fatal 

teach 

quivering 

rod 

Stick, staff 

plow-handle 

or 

lean on 

gape in amazement 

hasten through, fly through 


What signs of emotion did Daedalus show while speaking to Icarus? 

What was his last action before the journey began? 

What is Daedalus compared to as he sets out on his flight? 

Who witnessed the flight? What did they think of Daedalus and Icarus, and 


What do you think caused Daedalus’ agitation in lines 1-2? 

In what ways is the comparison in lines 4-5 appropriate? 

Find examples of foreshadowing in Parts I to IV of this poem. 

Find occasions in Parts I to IV where Ovid suggests that the enterprise is 
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About the Language IT: Ellipsis 


A_ Study the following examples, which you have met in Stages 36 and 44: 


Thais habet nigros, niveds Laecania dentés. 

Thais has black teeth, Laecania has white ones. 

(Compare this with a longer way of expressing the same idea: 
Thais dentés nigros habet, Laecania dentés niveds habet.) 


et movet ipse suas et nati respicit alas. 

He both moves his own wings himself and looks back at the wings of his 
son. 

(Compare: et ipse suas alas movet et alas nati respicit.) 


The omission of words seen in the above examples is known as ellipsis. 


B_ Further examples: 


1 


2 


SIAM ARW 


centurio gladium, miles hastam gerébat. 

(Compare: centurid gladium gerébat, miles hastam gerébat.) 

hic caup6 véndit optimum, ille vinum pessimum. 

(Compare: hic caup6 vinum optimum véndit, ille caupo vinum pessimum 
véndit.) 

nos in urbe, v6s prope mare habitatis. 

altera femina quinque liberds habébat, altera nillos. 

divitias quaerit senex, spernit iuvenis. 

énumerat miles vulnera, pastor ovés. (Propertius) 

culpavit dominus, laudavit domina vilicum. 

non semper viatorés 4 latronibus, aliquand6 latronés 4 viatoribus 
occiduntur. 


€numerat: €numerare count 
vidtorés: viator traveler 
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V 


et iam ItinOnia laeva 
parte Samos (fuerant Délosque Parosque relictae), 
dextra Lebinthos erat fécundaque melle Calymne, 


cum puer audaci coepit gaudére volati 
déseruitque ducem, caelique cupidine tractus 


altius Egit iter. rapidi vicinia sOlis 


mollit od6ratas, pennarum vincula, céras. 
tabuerant cérae; ntidds quatit ille lacertis, 
rémigidque caréns non illas percipit auras. 
Oraque caerulea patrium clamantia nomen 
excipiuntur aqua, quae nomen traxit ab illo. 

at pater Infélix nec iam pater “Icare,” dixit; 
“Tcare,” dixit, “ubi es? qua té regione requiram? 
Icare,” dicébat; pennas aspexit in undis, 
dévovitque suas artés corpusque sepulcro 
condidit, et tellis 4 nOmine dicta sepulti. 


Tindnia: Tindnius 
laeva parte 

-que ... -que 
dextra: dexter 
fécunda ... melle 
gaudére 

volati: volatus 
tractus: trahere 
altius 

égit iter: iter agere 
rapidi: rapidus 
vicinia 

odoratas: odoratus 
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sacred to Juno ora: os mouth 

on the left hand caerulea: dark blue, dark 
both ...and caeruleus green 

on the right traxit: trahere draw, derive 
rich in honey nec iam no longer 

be delighted requiram: requirere search for 
Slying, flight aspexit: aspicere catch sight of 
draw on, urge on dévovit: dévovére curse 

higher, too high condidit: condere — bury 

make one’s way, travel dicta = dicta est: 

blazing, consuming dicere call, name 
nearness sepulti: sepultus the one who 
sweet-smelling was buried 


vincula: vincula _fastenings 
tabuerant: 

tabéscere melt 
nid6s: nidus bare 
quatit: quatere shake, flap 
lacertés: lacertus arm 


rémigio: rémigium 
caréns: carére 
percipit: percipere 


wings (literally oars) 
lack, be without 


take hold of, get a grip on 
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r eek i a 
“The Fall of Icarus ” by Allegrini.. 
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A 1 On the map on page 193, find the point reached by Daedalus and Icarus 
in lines 1-3. 

What mistake did Icarus make? 

What effect did this have on his wings? 

Where did he fall? What was he doing as he fell? 

How did Daedalus learn of his son’s fate? What did he do then? 


Why did Icarus not obey his father’s instructions? 

What effect is gained by describing Daedalus as pater ... nec iam pater in 
line 12? 

3 After reading this story, what impression do you have of the different 
personalities of Daedalus and Icarus? 


Ne URWN 


About the Language III: Syncope 


A. In Stage 6, you met the 3rd person plural of the perfect tense: 
civés gladiatorem incitavérunt. 
The citizens urged the gladiator on. 
B_ From Stage 36 onwards, you have met examples like this: 
centum mé tetigére manis. _clientés patronum salitavére. 
A hundred hands touched me. The clients greeted their patron. 
In these examples, the 3rd person plural of the perfect tense ends in -ére 
instead of -erunt. The meaning is unchanged. This way of forming the 3rd 
person plural, especially common in poetry, is called syncope. 
C_ Translate the following: 
1 servi contra dominum coniiravére. 
2 in illo proelio multi barbari periére. 
3 conitinxére; éripuére; perdidére; respexére; studuére. 
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Practicing the Language 


A Match each of the phrases in the left-hand column with the correct English 
translation from the right-hand column. 


navem solvere relaxed by the wine 

caténas ex aliquo solvere to discharge a promise made to the gods 
vino solitus to set out on a voyage 

aenigma solvere to settle a debt 

margaritam in acét6 solvere to free somebody from chains 

peciiniam solvere to solve a puzzle 

votum solvere to dissolve a pearl in vinegar 


What is the connection in meaning between these various uses of solvere? 


B_Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a; then with the help of pages 
294-295 and 306 express the same idea in a passive form by completing the 
noun and verb in sentence b in the correct way, and translate again. 


Forexample: a hostés nOs circumveniébant. 


b ab host. . . circumveni.... 


Translated and completed, this becomes: 


a 
b 


la 
b 
2a 
b 
3a 
b 
4a 
b 
5a 
b 


hostés n6s circumveniébant. 

The enemy were surrounding us. 

ab hostibus circumveniébamur. 

We were being surrounded by the enemy. 
cir centurio té culpabat? 
cir 4 centurio. ..culp...? 
optimé laboravistis, pueri; vilicus vos certé laudabit. 
optimé labGravistis, puert; 4 vilic. ..certé laud.... 
moritirus sum; amici mé in hoc loco sepelient. 
morittrus sum; ab amic. . . in hoc loco sepel.... 
medicus mé cotidié visitat. 
a med. . . cotidié visit. ... 
barbari n6s interficient. 
a barbar. . . interfici.... 
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C_ Complete each sentence by describing the word in boldface with the correct 
form of a suitable adjective from the list below. Refer to page 296 if necessary. 
Tratus, ingéns, fortis, pulcher, magnus, félix, longus, audax, gravis 

dominus ancillas arcessivit. 

iuvenis peciiniam seni reddidit. 

sacerdotés templum intravérunt. 

dux virtitem militum laudavit. 

civés spectacul6 délectati sunt. 

centurid, hasta armatus, extra carcerem stabat. 


An hWN = 


D Complete each sentence with the correct infinitive or group of words ej 
from the list below, and then translate. 
nillam peciiniam habére 
per hortum suum flixisse 
scriptam esse 
aedificari 
equum occisiirds esse 


nintius sciébat epistulam ab Imperatore...... 
senex affirmavit sé...... 

réx crédébat leonés...... 

agricola querébatur multam aquam...... 
puer dixit novum templum...... 


nh WN = 


“Icarus at the Climax” 
by Ayrton. 
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Icarus in Art 


The story of Daedalus and Icarus has inspired many artists. The oldest surviving 
version of the story in picture form comes from Greece: a small fragment of a 
painted vase (see page 197) shows the lower edge of a tunic, two legs wearing 
winged boots, and the inscription I K A P O > (dkaros). The vase was made in the 
middle of the sixth century B.C., more than five hundred years earlier than Ovid’s 
version of the story. 

Daedalus and Icarus also appear in wall-paintings excavated at Pompeii. One of 
these paintings is shown on page 198. The figure of Daedalus flying in the center has 
been almost entirely lost because of the hole in the painting, and only the wing tips 
are visible. Icarus, however, appears twice, once at the top near the sun, and again at 
the bottom where Daedalus is shown burying his son. The bystanders gaze skywards 
in wonder, as in Ovid’s account (Part IV, line 10). The sun is shown not as a ball of 
fire but as a god driving his chariot and horses across the sky. 

The works reproduced on pages 195 and 205 are by the twentieth-century artist 
Michael Ayrton. Ayrton was fascinated by the story of Daedalus and Icarus, and 
came back to it again and again during a period of several years. He created a large 
number of drawings, reliefs, and sculptures dealing not only with the making of the 
wings and the fall of Icarus, but also with other details of the Daedalus story, such as 
the maze that Daedalus built in Crete, and the monstrous half-man, half-bull known 
as the Minotaur, who lived at the center of the maze. Ayrton also retold the Daedalus 
story in his own words in two novels. 

“The Fall of Icarus,” reproduced on page 202, is by Allegrini (1491-1534), a 
Renaissance painter. Here, against a strong atmospheric sky, Daedalus looks back in 
horror at the sight of Icarus tumbling headlong. Like the onlookers in Ovid’s version 
(Part IV, line 10), the people in the foreground gape in consternation, but, unlike the 
onlookers in Ovid’s version, these people are witnesses of the tragedy and gesticulate 
in dread. 

In the middle of the sixteenth century, Pieter Bruegel (1525-1569), a Flemish 
artist, painted the picture which is reproduced on page 208. Some of the details of 
Bruegel’s “Landscape with the Fall of Icarus” are very close to Ovid’s account; the 
plowman leaning on his plow, the shepherd with his staff, and the fisherman (Part IV, 
lines 8-9) are all there. In other ways, however, Bruegel’s treatment of the story is 
unusual and at first sight surprising. Bruegel’s bystanders, for example, are behaving 
very differently from those in Ovid’s account. As the legs of Icarus disappear into the 
water, Bruegel’s people are either unaware of or indifferent to the tragedy. In the face 
of the vastness of nature and the indifference of people, human aspirations are futile. 
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Just as the story of Daedalus and Icarus, as told by Ovid and other writers, 
became a subject for many artists, so Bruegel’s painting, in turn, inspired the 
following poem by W. H. Auden. Auden’s title, Musée des Beaux Arts, refers to the 
gallery in Brussels (Belgium) where Bruegel’s painting is hung. 


Musée des Beaux Arts 


About suffering they were never wrong, 

The Old Masters: how well they understood 

Its human position; how it takes place 

While someone else is eating or opening a window or just 
walking dully along; 

How, when the aged are reverently, passionately waiting 

For the miraculous birth, there always must be 

Children who did not specially want it to happen, skating 

On a pond at the edge of the wood: 

They never forgot 

That even the dreadful martyrdom must run its course 

Anyhow in a corner, some untidy spot 

Where the dogs go on with their doggy life and the torturer’s horse 

Scratches its innocent behind on a tree. 


In Bruegel’s Icarus, for instance: how everything turns away 
Quite leisurely from the disaster; the ploughman may 

Have heard the splash, the forsaken cry, 

But for him it was not an important failure; the sun shone 
As it had to on the white legs disappearing into the green 
Water; and the expensive delicate ship that must have seen 
Something amazing, a boy falling out of the sky, 

Had somewhere to get to and sailed calmly on. 
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“Landscape with the Fall of Icarus ” by Bruegel. 
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Word Study 


A Match the definition to the English derivative. 


— 
SMA ANAM KRWN 
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accretion a necessary for some purpose 
caret b= atax 
license c growth, especially by addition 
tellurian d___ beyond the grasp of the ordinary mind 
patent e open to all 
recondite f lawful 
impost g an inhabitant of the earth 
licit h association; a combination 
conjunction i formal permission to do something 
requisite j. amark used to show where something 
is to be added 

B_ Match the Latin word to the word which is opposite in meaning. 
patére a__habére 
ignotus b_celeriter 
carére c_ latére 
telliis d_ notus 
paulatim e  aequor 


C_ Translate the following: 


1 
2 
3 
4 


tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem (Vergil) 
nemo malus felix (Juvenal) 

crescit in adversis virtus (Lucan) 

non licet omnibus adire Corinthum (Horace) 
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Stage 44 Vocabulary Checklist 


aspici6, aspicere, aspexi, aspectum 


careo, carére, carul, caritum (+ ABL) 

cond, condere, condidi, conditum 

coniung6, coniungere, coniiinxi, 
coniinctum 

crésc6, créscere, crévi, crétum 

cupid6, cupidinis, f. 

felix, félix, felix gen. feélicis 

ignOtus, ignota, igndtum 

impo6nd, imponere, imposul, impositum 


licet, licére, licuit 
mihi licet 
pated, patére, patul 
paulatim 
possided, possidére, possédi, possessum 
requir6, requirere, requisivi, requisitum 
tellis, telliris, f. 
iina (cum) 
uterque, utraque, utrumque 
-ve 
velut 
vinculum, vinculi, n. 
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look towards, 
catch sight of 

lack, be without 

hide; found 


join 
grow 
desire 
lucky, happy 
unknown 
put into, 

put onto, impose 
be allowed 
Iam allowed 
lie open 
gradually 
possess 
search for, ask 
land, earth 
together with 
both, each of two 
or 
like, as 
fastening, chain 


A fisherman. 
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Some of Catullus’ most famous poems are concerned with a woman to whom he 
gave the name “Lesbia.” 


I 


ille mi par esse deo vidétur, 

ille, st fas est, superare divos, 

qui sedéns adversus identidem té 
spectat et audit 


dulce ridentem, miserd6 quod omnés 

Eripit sénsis mihi: nam simul té, 

Lesbia, aspext, nihil est super mi 
vocis in Gre, 

lingua sed torpet, tenuis sub artiis 

flamma démanat, soniti sudpte 

tintinant aurés, gemina teguntur 
laimina nocte. 





otium, Catulle, tibi molestum est: 
Otis exsultas nimiumque gestis: 
Otium et régés prius et beatas 


perdidit urbés. 

mi = mihi gemina: geminus twofold, double 
fas right teguntur: tegere = cover 
superare surpass lamina eyes 
adversus opposite exsultas: exsultare get excited 
dulce sweetly gestis: gestire become restless 
quod (a thing) which prius before now 
sénsis: sénsus sense beatas: beatus prosperous, 
simul = simulac wealthy 
nihil ... vicis no voice 
est super = superest: 

superesse remain, be left 
torpet: torpére be paralyzed 
tenuis thin, subtle 
sub to the depths of 
artis: artus limb 
démanat: démanare flow down 
sudpte = sud 


tintinant: tintindre —_ring 
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Why does Catullus regard ille (lines 1 and 2) as fortunate? Why does he regard 
himself as miser6 (line 5)? 

omnés éripit sénsiis (lines 5-6): give an example of this from lines 7-12. 
What warning does Catullus give himself in lines 13-16? Do you think these 
lines follow on naturally from lines 1-12, or are they a separate topic? 


Wall-painting of lovers. 
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II Bj 


vivamus, mea Lesbia, atque amémus, 

rumOrésque senum sevéridrum 

omnés iinius aestimémus assis! 

solés occidere et redire possunt: 

nobis, cum semel occidit brevis lix, 5 
nox est perpetua tina dormienda. 

da mi basia mille, deinde centum, 

dein mille altera, dein secunda centum, 

deinde usque altera mille, deinde centum, 

dein, cum milia multa fécerimus, 10 
conturbabimus illa, né sciamus, 

aut né quis malus invidére possit, 

cum tantum sciat esse basiGrum. 


vivamus let us live dein = deinde 
raimo6rés gossip usque altera yet another 
sevéridrum: sevérior over-strict conturbabimus: mix up, 
iinius ... assis atasingleas conturbare lose count of 
(smallest né quis in case anyone 
Roman coin) invidére cast an evil eye 
aestimémus: aestimare value tantum so much, such a 
semel once large number 
est ... dormienda must be slept 
through 
basia: basium kiss 
1 Who, according to Catullus, might be making remarks about him and Lesbia? 


hwWN 


What does he think he and Lesbia should do about these remarks? 

What is effective about the word order of line 3? 

What contrast does Catullus draw between s6lés (line 4) and nds (nobis line 5)? 
Line 5 is the only line in the poem which ends with a one-syllable word (liix). 
What effect does that produce? 

What have lines 7-9 got to do with lines 4-6? 

Why does Catullus suggest in line 11 that he and Lesbia should deliberately lose 
count? 

Through what contrasting moods does the poem pass? 
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A girl picking flowers. 
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About the Language I: More About the Subjunctive 


A Study the following examples: 


Vivamus atque amémus! Let us live and let us love! 
né déspérémus! Let us not despair! 
aut vincdmus aut vincamur! Let us either conquer or 


be conquered! 
In these sentences, the speaker is ordering or encouraging himself and one or 
more other people to do something. The 1st person plural form (we) is used, 
and the verb is in the present tense of the subjunctive. This is known as the 
hortatory subjunctive. 


Further examples: 


1 in mediam pugnam ruamus! 
2  néhaesitémus! 
3 socids nostrds adiuvémus. 
4 opus perficiamus. 
5 gaudeamus igitur, iuvenés dum sumus. 
6  flammias exstinguere conémur! 
B_ The subjunctive can also be used in a 3rd person form of the verb (he, she, it, 
or they): 
omnés captivi interficiantur! Let all the prisoners be killed! 
Or, 
All the prisoners are to be killed. 
né respiciat! Let him not look back! 
Or, 


He is not to look back. 
This is known as the jussive subjunctive. 
Further examples: 


1 __ statim redeat! 
2 _ sit amicitia inter nds et vos. 
3 primum taurus sacrificétur; deinde precés Iovi adhibeantur. 
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C_ Occasionally, this subjunctive is used in a 2nd person command (you): 
spem longam resecés. You should cut short far-reaching hope. 
But it is far more common for Latin to use the imperative: 
spem longam reseca! Cut short far-reaching hope! 

D_ Study the following examples: 
quid faciam? 

What am I to do? 
qua té regione requiram? 
In what region am I to search for you? 


utrum captivos Itberémus an interficiamus? 
Should we free the prisoners or kill them? 
Questions like these are usually known as deliberative questions, because the 


speaker is “deliberating,” or wondering what to do. The verb in a deliberative 
question is always subjunctive. 


Further examples: 

1 quid dicam? 

2 unde auxilium petamus? 

3 quo mé vertam? 

4  utrum abeamus an maneamus? 





Female portrait. 
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Il 


lagéte, 6 Venerés Cupidinésque, 

et quantum est hominum venustidrum! 
passer mortuus est meae puellae, 
passer, déliciae meae puellae, 

quem plis illa oculis suis amabat. 
nam mellitus erat suamque norat 
ipsam tam bene quam puella matrem, 
nec sésé 4 gremio illius movébat, 

sed circumsiliéns modo hiic modo illtic 
ad sdlam dominam usque pipiabat; 
qui nunc it per iter tenebricdsum 

illtic, unde negant redire quemquam. 
at vobis male sit, malae tenebrae 

Orci, quae omnia bella dévoratis: 

tam bellum mihi passerem abstulistis. 
6 factum male! 6 miselle passer! 

tua nunc opera, meae puellae 

flends turgiduli rubent ocellt. 


Venerés Cupidinésque gods and goddesses of love, Venuses and Cupids 
quantum est all the company (literally as much as there is) 
venustidrum: venustus tender, loving 

passer sparrow 

mellitus sweet as honey 

norat = nodverat 

ipsam: ipsa mistress 

tam ... quam as ...as 

Sse = sé 

gremid: gremium lap 

circumsiliéns: circumsilire hop around 

usque continually 

tenebricdsum: tenebricdsus dark, shadowy 

quemquam: quisquam anyone 

vobis male sit curses on you 

Orci: Orcus the Underworld, Hell 

6 factum male! Oh dreadful deed! (literally Oh dreadfully done!) 
miselle: misellus wretched little 

tua ... opera by your doing, because of you 

turgidult: turgidulus swollen 

rubent: rubére be red 

ocelli: ocellus poor eye, little eye 
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What has happened? 

Who are asked to mourn in line 1? Why are they appropriate mourners on this 
occasion? 

Is Catullus chiefly concerned about the death, or about something else? 

Why does he speak as if he had been bereaved (mihi, line 15)? 

Compare the two descriptions of the sparrow in (a) lines 8-10, (b) lines 11-12. 
Do they sound equally serious, or is one of the descriptions slightly comic? How 
serious is the poem as a whole? 
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IV = 
nulli sé dicit mulier mea nibere mille 

quam mihi, non si sé Iuppiter ipse petat. 
dicit: sed mulier cupid6 quod dicit amanti, 

in vento et rapida scribere oportet aqua. 


nalli used as dative of némd 

non si not even if 

sed mulier ... quod dicit = sed quod mulier ... dicit 
cupid6: cupidus eager, passionate 

amanti: amans lover 

rapida: rapidus rushing, racing 


1 What does the woman say in lines 1-2? Why does the mention of Jupiter imply a 
compliment to Catullus? 
2 What would be the best translation for the first dicit in line 3? 
a “She says” 
b “She says so” 
c “That’s what she says” 
d “That’s what she says” 
or none of these? 
3 What comment does Catullus then make about the woman’s remark? 
4 What is Catullus suggesting in lines 3-4? Is he being cynical or fair-minded? 
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¥ ei 
dicébas quondam sdlum té nosse Catullum, 
Lesbia, nec prae mé velle tenére Jovem. 
diléxi tum té non tantum ut vulgus amicam, 
sed pater ut gnats diligit et generos. 
nunc té cognOvi: quaré etsI impénsius iror, 5 
multd mi tamen es vilior et levior. 
qui potis est, inquis? quod amantem iniiria talis 
cogit amare magis, sed bene velle minus. 


ndsse = n6visse 


prae instead of, rather than 

tenére possess 

vulgus the ordinary man, the common man 
amicam: amica mistress, girlfriend 

gnatids = natds 

quaré and so 

etsI although, even if 

impénsius: impénsé strongly, violently 

iror: drere burn (with passion) 

levior: levis worthless 

qui potis est? how is that possible? how can that be? 
bene velle like, be friendly 

1 What statement by Lesbia does Catullus recall in lines 1-2? What were his 


2 


feelings about her at that time, according to lines 3-4? 

What is the point of the comparison in line 4? 

Explain what Catullus means by nunc té cogn6vi (line 5). In what way has his 
discovery affected his feelings for Lesbia? Why has it had this effect? 

Find examples in the poem where Catullus has placed contrasting words in 
positions which call attention to the contrast. 
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About the Language II: More About Relative 
Pronouns 


A From Unit 3 onwards, you have met sentences in which forms of the pronoun 
is are used as antecedents of the relative pronoun qui: 
is qui niper servus erat nunc divitissimus est. 
He who was recently a slave is now extremely rich. 
id quod mihi narrdavistt numquam patefaciam. 
That which you have told me I shall never reveal. 
Or, in more natural English: 
I shall never reveal what you have told me. 
dominus e6s piiniet qui peciiniam Gmisérunt. 
The master will punish those who lost the money. 
Notice that in these sentences the antecedent (in bold) comes before the 
relative clause (italicized). 


Further examples: 


1 id quod dicis vérum est. 
2 is qui régem vulneravit celeriter fugit. 
3 nillum praemium dabitur eis qui officium neglegunt. 


B_ You have also met sentences like these, in which the antecedent comes after 
the relative clause: 
qui auxilium mihi promisérunt, et mé iam déserunt. 
Those who promised me help are now deserting me. 


quod potuimus, id fécimus. 
That which we could do, we did. 

Or, in more natural English: 
We did what we could. 


Further examples: 
1 quod saepe rogavisti, ecce! id tibi do. 
2  qu6s per totum orbem terrarum quaerébam, ei in hac urbe inventi sunt. 
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C_ In Stages 41-45 you have met sentences in which the antecedent is omitted 
altogether: 


quod mulier dicit amanti, in vento scribere oportet. 
What a woman says to her lover should be written on the wind. 


qui numquam timet stultus est. 
He who is never frightened is a fool. 


qui speciem amicitiae praebent non semper fidélés sunt. 
Those who put on an appearance of friendship are not always faithful. 


Further examples: 


quod suscépt, efféct. 

quae ti mihi heri dedistt, tibi cras reddam. 

qui multum habet pli cupit. 

quod sentimus loquamur. 

qui rés adversas fortiter patiuntur, maximam gloriam merent. 
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Odi et amO. quaré id faciam, fortasse requiris. 
nescio, sed fierl senti6 et excrucior. 
Do the first three words of this poem make sense? Does Catullus mean that he hates 
at some times and loves at others, or that he hates and loves simultaneously? 
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Vil 


miser Catulle, désinas ineptire, 

et quod vidés perisse perditum dicas. 
fulsére quondam candidi tibi solés, 
cum ventitabas quo puella diicébat 
amata nobis quantum amabitur nilla. 
ibi illa multa cum iocOsa fiébant, 
quae ti volébas nec puella nolébat, 
fulsére véré candidi tibi solés. 


nunc iam illa non volt: ti quoque impoténs nolt, 
nec quae fugit sectare, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdira. 


valé, puella. iam Catullus obdirat, 

nec té requiret nec rogabit invitam. 

at ti dolébis, cum rogaberis nilla. 
scelesta, vae té, quae tibi manet vita? 
quis nunc té adibit? cui vidéberis bella? 
quem nunc amabis? cuius esse dicéris? 
quem basiabis? cui labella mordébis? 
at ti, Catulle, déstinatus obdira. 


ineptire be a fool 

perditum: perditus completely lost, gone forever 
diicas: diicere consider 

candidi: candidus bright 

ventitabas: ventitare often go, go repeatedly 
nobis = mihi by me 

quantum as, as much as 

ibi then, in those days 


illa multa cum ... ffébant = cum illa multa ... ffébant 


iocdsa moments of fun, moments of pleasure 
vere truly 

nunc iam now however, as things are now 

volt = vult 

impoténs being helpless, being powerless 
sectare (imperative of sectari) chase after 
perfer: perferre endure 

obdira: obdirare be firm 

nulla: nullus not at all 

scelesta: scelestus wretched 
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vae té! 


alas for you! 


basiabis: basiare kiss 
labella: labellum lip 
mordébis: mordére _ bite 
déstinatus determined 


1 Explain the advice which Catullus gives himself in lines 1-2. What English 
proverb corresponds to the idea expressed in line 2? 
2 Does line 3 simply mean that it was fair weather? What effect is gained by the 
fact that lines 3 and 8 are almost identical? 


unk Ww 


Which word in line 9 contrasts with quondam (line 3)? 
What future does Catullus foresee in lines 14-15? 
On the evidence of lines 12-19, does Catullus seem capable of following his own 


advice? Give reasons for your view. 
6 What is the mood of the poem? Sad, angry, bitter, determined, resigned? Does 
the mood change during the course of the poem? If so, where and in what way? 


In the first four stanzas of this poem, given here in translation, Catullus 


Vill 


describes the loyalty and friendship of Furius and Aurelius: 


Furius and Aurelius, comrades of Catullus, 

whether he journeys to furthest India, 

whose shores are pounded by far-resounding 
Eastern waves, 


or whether he travels to soft Arabia, 

to Persia, Scythia, or the arrow-bearing Parthians, 

or the plains which are darkened by the seven mouths 
of the river Nile, 


or whether he crosses the lofty Alps, 

visiting the scene of great Caesar’s triumphs, 

over the Rhine and the ocean, to Britain on the 
edge of the world, 
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ready to join in any adventure, 

whatever the will of the gods may bring, 

carry a few bitter words I5 
to my girl. 


The poem’s last two stanzas are Catullus’ message: 


cum suis vivat valeatque moechis, 
quos simul complexa tenet trecentos, 
nullum amans véré, sed identidem omnium 
jlia rumpéns; 20 


nec meum respectet, ut ante, amorem, 

qui illius culpa cecidit velut prati 

ultimi flos, praetereunte postquam 
tactus aratro est. 








valeat: valére thrive, prosper illius culpa through her fault, 
moechis: moechus __ lover, adulterer thanks to her 
complexa: complecti embrace cecidit: cadere die 

trecent6s: trecenti three hundred prati: pratum meadow 

Tlia: Tlia groin ultim?: ultimus farthest, at the edge 


rumpéns: rumpere burst, rupture 
respectet: respectare look towards, count on 


1 Why does Catullus spend so much of this poem describing Furius’ and Aurelius’ 
loyalty? 

2 What is the gist of the message which he asks them to deliver? 

3 What phrases or words in lines 17 and 19 remind you of other poems by Catullus 
that you have read? 

4 “His final goodbye to Lesbia.” Do you think this is an accurate description of the 
last two stanzas? 
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Practicing the Language 


A Match each word in the top list with a word of opposite meaning taken from 
the bottom list. 


For example: amor odium 


amor, celeriter, dare, démittere, hiems, impedire, incipere, ligére, multo, 
poena, salts, tenebrae 


tollere, adiuvare, gaudére, paulo, odium, periculum, lax, désinere, aestas, 
accipere, lenté, praemium 


B_Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a; then change it from a direct 
question to an indirect question by completing sentence b with the correct 
form of the present subjunctive active or passive, and translate again. 


Forexample: a _ cir semper erratis? 
b_ dicite nobis cir semper...... 


Translated and completed, this becomes: 
a cir semper erratis? 
Why are you always wandering around? 
b__ dicite nobis cir semper errétis. 
Tell us why you are always wandering around. 


The active and passive forms of the present subjunctive are given on pages 
309-310. You may also need to consult the Complete Vocabulary to find which 
conjugation a verb belongs to. 


la __ubi habitas? 
b= dic mihiubi...... 
2a —s quo captivi illt dicuntur? 
b _ scire volo quo captiviilli...... 
3a _— quot fundds possides? 
b___ oblitus sum quot fundos...... 
4a = quid quaerimus? 
b___ tibi dicere nolumus quid...... 
5a novumne templum aedificatur? 
bs incertus sum num novum templum...... 
6a ___ cir in hoc loco sedétis? 
b explicate nobis cir in hoc loco....... 
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C Complete each sentence with the correct word or phrase and then ej 
translate. 


dénique poéta (ad recitandum, ad dormiendum) surréxit. 

nuntius, celeriter (scribend6, equitandd), mox ad castra pervénit. 

captivi, qui nillam spem (coquendi, effugiendi) habébant, déspérabant. 
omnés hospités in triclinium (ad cénandum, ad pugnandum) contendérunt. 
senex, qui procul 4 mari habitabat, artem (navigandi, spectandi) numquam 
didicerat. 

pater meus, diligenter (laborand6, bibends), tandem magnas divitias 
adeptus est. 
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Catullus and Lesbia 


In Stage 42 you read two of Catullus’ poems which showed that he could be tenderly 
serious or mockingly witty as the occasion demanded. Catullus was remarkable for 
his versatility in both subject matter and metrics. However, his chief claim to fame 
comes from his love poetry. Before Catullus, Roman writers had not considered the 
exploration of personal relationships a proper topic for serious poetry. Many of 
Catullus’ most passionate poems are to a woman he called Lesbia. 

Catullus followed the Roman literary 
convention of protecting the identity of the 
woman by using a pseudonym, while ensuring 
that both the real and the imaginary names had 
the same metrical beat. The use of the name 
“Lesbia” is complimentary: it refers to the Greek 
island of Lesbos where, in the seventh century 
B.C., a famous Greek poetess, Sappho, wrote 
Greek love poetry and ran a school for young 
women. So the name “Lesbia” connotes female 
intelligence and emancipation as well as 
establishing the woman in the context of the long 
tradition of love poetry. 

The real identity of “Lesbia” is uncertain, but 
there are reasons for thinking that she was a 
woman named Clodia. Clodia came from the 
patrician family of the Claudii (who used a 
different spelling of their name) and was married 
to Quintus Caecilius Metellus Celer, a wealthy 
and distinguished noble. Clodia would probably 
have frequented the same fashionable society of 
intellectuals as Catullus. She appears to have been 
interested in politics, especially as they concerned 
her family; to have chosen an independent role in 
society, for example, by remaining single after the 
death of her husband; and to have had large, 
flashing brown eyes. Among negative rumors that 
circulated around her, she was said to have had Venus, goddess of love. 
several lovers, to have murdered her husband, and to have committed incest with her 
brother, the notorious Publius Clodius Pulcher. Clodia is graphically and 
unflatteringly portrayed by Cicero in his oration, Pro Caelio (Stage 46). 
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Catullus’ poems, whether about Lesbia or not, display an intensity of feeling and 
a mastery of different meters. These characteristics put Catullus’ poetry firmly in the 
lyric genre. In Greek poetry this term applied originally to songs which were 
accompanied by music (“poetry sung to the lyre”) and which expressed the personal 
sentiments of the poets, as distinct from the objectivity of, for example, epic or 
dramatic poetry. The adoption of the Greek lyric meters into Latin presented great 
difficulty. However, Catullus and, later, Horace were successful enough to become 
the two chief Roman lyric poets. Latin lyric poetry differed from Greek lyric in that it 
was written to be recited or read instead of sung to music. However, the Roman poets 
did continue the elements which still characterize lyric poetry in its wider meaning 
today: melodic poetry written in an intensely personal and direct style. 
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Mars and Venus. 
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Word Study 


A Match the Latin word to the word which means approximately the same. 


1 mulier a frangere 
2  rumpere b quamquam 
3 flére ec fémina 
4 candidus d__lacrimare 
5 etsi e clarus 
B Match the Latin word to the word which is most nearly opposite in meaning. 
1 tenuis a_reficere 
2 candidus b __pretidsus 
3 rumpere c  dénsus 
4  otium d__obsctirus 
5 vilis e  negotium 
C_ Give a definition for the following derivatives of rumpere: 
1 corruption 
2 disruption 
3 interruption 
4 irruption 
5 rupture 
6 eruption 
7 abrupt 
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Stage 45 Vocabulary Checklist Bj 


beatus, beata, beatum 


prosperous, happy 


candidus, candida, candidum bright, shining 


etsI 
fas, n. 


fled, flére, flévi, flétum 
modo ... modo 


mulier, mulieris, f. 
otium, oti, n. 
rumpo, rumpere, 

rupi, ruptum 
s€nsus, s€nsiis, m. 
tego, tegere, téx1, tectum 
tenuis, tenuis, tenue 
vilis, vilis, vile 


although, even if 

(that which is morally) 
right, proper 

weep 

now ...now, sometimes ... 
sometimes 

woman 

leisure 


break, split 
feeling, sense 
cover 

thin 

cheap 





Wall-painting of cupids playing. 
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If Clodia was indeed the Lesbia in Catullus’ poems of Stage 45, he was not her only 
lover. She was also said to have had a relationship with the lively and talented 
Marcus Caelius Rufus. Later, when enemies of Caelius launched a prosecution 
against him, one of the charges was that he owed money to Clodia and that he had 
attempted to poison her. 

To defend himself against these and other charges, Caelius turned to various 
friends, including Rome’s leading orator, Cicero. Not only had Cicero known Caelius 
for many years, but he had a bitter and long-running feud with Clodia’s brother, 
Clodius. 

Some of the charges were dealt with by other speakers for the defense; Cicero’s 
job was to deal with Clodia’s allegation of theft and poisoning. He did this not with 
arguments and witnesses but by discrediting Clodia herself. 

It is the second day of Caelius’ trial, April 4th, 56 B.c. The prosecution has 
presented its case on the day before: the charge of vis (political violence). There are 
actually five charges, the most important of which involves the death of some 
members of a delegation from Egypt. The last charge is the one involving Clodia, 
that Caelius tried to poison her and borrowed money from her when he was trying to 
kill an envoy from Alexandria. 

Caelius himself spoke first in his defense, then Crassus (the multimillionaire and 
associate of Pompey and Julius Caesar), and now Cicero addresses the judges. As is 
usual, the trial is being held in the Forum with a cor6éna (ring) of spectators. It 
happens to be the first day of a holiday, the Liidi Megalénsés, and Cicero opens by 
sympathizing with the judges kept busy on a holiday, and assuring them that instead 
of some horrific crime being involved, an estimable, honorable, and hard-working 
young man is on trial. According to Cicero, behind the attack on Caelius lie the 
resources of a harlot (oppugnari autem opibus meretriciis). 

This is the direction of Cicero’s defense: to address not the charges themselves, 
but the reputation of the person behind the charges. 


: ei 
sunt autem duo crimina, auri et venéni; in quibus tina atque eadem 
persona versatur. aurum simptum 4 Clodia, venénum quaesitum 
quod Clodiae darétur, ut dicitur. omnia sunt alia non crimina sed 
maledicta, iurgi petulantis magis quam ptblicae quaestiOnis. 
“adulter, impudicus, sequester” convicium est, non accisatio. 5 
nullum est enim fundamentum horum criminum, nillae sedés; 
vocés sunt contumélidsae temere ab fratd acciisatore nullo auctore 
émissae. 
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persona actor, character impudicus shameless 
versatur: versari be involved/engaged in sequester go-between, 
sumptum = simptum est agent in 
Clodia mentioned by name bribery 
here for the first time convicium insult 
quaesitum = quaesitum est fundamentum basis 
maledicta: sedés foundation 
maledictum abusive word contumélidsae: 
iurgi petulantis characteristic of an contumélidsus abusive 
impudent quarrel temere blindly, 
quaestionis: recklessly 
quaestio investigation nullé auctdre —_ ablative 
adulter adulterer absolute 


1 Why does Cicero say there is only one character involved? Why do you think 
Cicero uses the word persona (which actually means mask)? 

2 Cicero uses the words crimina, piiblicae quaestidnis, acciisatid to refer to what he 
thinks should be involved in a trial. What words does he use to show that, in his 
opinion, this is not really a serious trial at all? 
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II Ej 


horum dudrum criminum vided auctdrem, vided fontem, vided 

certum nomen et caput. auro opus fuit; simpsit 4 Clodia, simpsit 

sine teste, habuit quamdii voluit. maximum video signum 

cuiusdam égregiae familiaritatis. necare eandem voluit; quaesivit 

venénum, sollicitavit qu6s potuit, paravit, locum cdnstituit, attulit. 5 
magnum rirsus odium vided cum cridélissim6 discidi6 exstitisse. 

rés est omnis in hac causa nobis, iidicés, cum Clodia, muliere non 

sdlum nobili vérum etiam nota; dé qua ego nihil dicam nisi 

depellendi criminis causa. 


simpsit Caelius is the subject, but 
the emphasis is on Clodia 
quamdii as long as 


égregiae: Egregius remarkable 
sollicitavit: sollicitare entice 


quos supply eds 
paravit, attulit supply venénum 
rirsus on the other hand 


discidid: discidium disagreement, separation 
exstitisse: exsistere | appear 
depellendi: depellere remove 


1 The first sentence contains an example of a rhetorical device frequently used not 
just by Cicero, but by many speakers: tricolon créscéns, or a list of three items 
or clauses increasing in length. What is its effect here? 

What did Caelius need? In what way did he get this? 

What did Caelius want to do? What steps did he take to do this? 

4 Cicero makes two observations about these acts. What are these observations? 
How does he guide the listener to link these two observations? 

5 What does Cicero conclude as a result of these observations? Why does he 
describe Clodia as both nobili and nota? 

6 What does he assure us that he will not do? Given that he has just described her 
as nobili and nota, what irony could there be in his last statement of his 
intentions? 

7 The sentences aur6 opus fuit ... voluit and necare eandem ... attulit are built 
up of a series of short, simple sections. What effect does this structure create? 
Why would Cicero want this effect? 


wn 
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lil 


sed intellegis pro tua praestanti prudentia, Cn. Domiti, cum hac 
sola rem esse nobis. quae si sé aurum Caelio commodasse non 
dicit, st venénum ab hoc sibi paratum esse non arguit, petulanter 


facimus, si matrem familias secus quam matronarum sanctitas 


postulat no6minamus. sin ista muliere rem6ta nec crimen illum nec 


opés ad oppugnandum M. Caelium illis relinquuntur, quid est 
aliud quod nos patroni facere débeamus, nisi ut eds qui Insectantur 
repellamus? quod quidem facerem vehementius, nisi 

intercéderent mihi inimicitiae cum istius mulieris viro - fratrem 


volui dicere; semper hic err. nunc agam modicé nec longius 


10 


progrediar quam mé mea fidés et causa ipsa coget: nec enim 
muliébris umquam inimicitias mihi gerendas putavi, praesertim 
cum e4 quam omnés semper amicam omnium potius quam 


cuiusquam inimicam putavérunt. 


pro 

praestanti: praestans 

Cn. Domiti: Gnaeus Domitius 
quae = Clodia 

commodasse = commodavisse: commodare 
arguit: arguere 

petulanter 

matrem familias: mater familias 
secus quam 

sin 

opés 

illis 

quid est aliud quod 

patroni: patronus 

Insectantur: Insectari 

quod ... facerem ... nisi 

quod 

intercéderent: intercédere 
inimicitiae: inimicitia 

modicé 

fidés 

muliébris = muliébrés: muliébris 


in accordance with 
distinguished 
(president of the court) 


give, supply 

show, prove 

rudely 

mother of the household 

other than 

but if 

means, power 

refers to the prosecutors 

what else is there that 

defender, advocate 

pursue, censure 

I would be doing this ... if ... not 
refers to the nisi ... repellamus clause 
intervene, oppose 

enmity (plural, with singular meaning) 
with moderation, moderately 

sense of responsibility (to his client) 
of a woman, womanly 
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A 1 In what way does Cicero flatter Gnaeus Domitius? 
2 Cicero says he would be acting inappropriately (petulanter facimus) if 

Clodia were not doing two things. What are those two things? 

In what would the lack of propriety lie? 

What might cause the collapse of the charge and power to attack Caelius? In 

that case, what would be the only recourse left to the defense? 

What reason does Cicero give for not acting more vehemently? 

What does Cicero intend to do? 

What has he never thought he should do? 

How does he describe Clodia in the last sentence? 

In what ways is Cicero claiming to uphold matrénarum sanctitas by 

possibly appearing to act petulanter? 

Cicero ends the sentence sin ista muliere rem6ta ... repellamus with a 

rhetorical question. What is its effect? 

3 He says semper hic errd. Has he made a mistake? What does he achieve by 
admitting such a mistake? 

4 In Part Il, lines 2-4, explore the ways in which this passage may refer to 
Cicero’s use of the two adjectives: ndbill and néta. 

5 In the last sentence of Part III, how does Cicero imply that he is a man of 
honor and integrity? Suggest what tone of voice he would use for this 
sentence. 
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About the Language: More About Ellipsis 


A From Unit 1 onwards, you have met sentences like these, containing various 
forms of the verb esse (to be): 


nihil tam ferox est quam leo. 
Nothing is as ferocious as a lion. 


postridié discessi; sed iter longum et difficile erat. 
T left the next day; but the journey was long and difficult. 


B_ Sometimes, however, the various forms of esse are omitted, especially in 
poetry or fast-moving narrative. In more recent Stages, you have met sentences 
like these: 


caelum undique et pontus. 
On every side was sky and sea. 


dispice an necessarium putés mittere hiic mensorem. 

Consider whether you think it is necessary to send a surveyor here. 
nec enim muliébris umquam inimicitias mihi gerendas putavi. 

For I thought I should never carry on enmities with women. 


C Further examples: 
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nihil tam terribile quam incendium. 

subito Domitia fragorem audivit; deinde longum silentium. 

iam hora diéi prima; sed adhiic obsciira lix. 

civés ad portum ruébant; tantus mortis timor. 

nunc ratiGnés Priisensium excutid; quod magis et magis necessarium 
intellego. 

nescio utrum publicis servis tar, quod adhiic factum, an militibus. 
sciébam té ratiGnem itineris probattirum, cuius causa erat pietas. 
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In Parts IV and V, Cicero addresses Clodia herself (ex ipsa quaeram), and he does it 
by pretending to be speaking as one of her famous ancestors. She and her brother, 
Clodius, were members of the old and famous patrician family of the Claudii. 
Because Clodius wanted to run for the tribunate (for which only plebeians were 
eligible), he had himself transferred into a plebeian branch of the family. He and his 
sisters used the popular or plebeian form of the Claudian name: Clodius. When 
Cicero says he will speak in the character (persona) of a Claudian ancestor (someone 
all the judges and people in the cor6na would know about), he is using the rhetorical 
device of prosdpopoeia, where an orator would imagine someone else speaking the 
lines, and would change his tone and expression to suit this imaginary person. 


IV Ej 


sed tamen ex ipsa quaeram prius utrum mé sécum severé et 

graviter et priscé agere malit, an remissé et léniter et urbané. st illo 

austerO mGre ac mods, aliquis mihi ab Inferis excitandus est ex 

barbatis illis, non hac barbula qua ista délectatur sed illa horrida 

quam in statuis antiquis atque imaginibus vidémus, qui obiurget 5 
mulierem et qui pro mé loquatur né mihi ista forte suscénseat. 

exsistat igitur ex hac ipsa familia aliquis ac potissimum Caecus ille; 

minimum enim dolorem capiet qui istam non vidébit. qui profects, 

SI exstiterit, sic aget ac sic loquétur: mulier, quid tibi cum Caelis, 

quid cum homine adulescentul6, quid cum aliénG? cir aut tam 10 
familiaris fuisti ut aurum commodarés, aut tam inimica ut 

venénum timérés? non patrem tuum videras, non patruum, non 

avum, non proavum, non abavum, non atavum audieras consulés 

fuisse? 


prius Jirst (adv.) 

priscé in the old-fashioned manner, strictly 
remissé mildly 

austerd: austerus harsh, severe 

Inferis: inferT the dead 

barbatis: barbatus bearded 

barbula: barbula a little beard 

horrida: horridus rough, shaggy 

imaginibus: imago death mask (worn by members of the family 


at Roman funerals) 
obiurget: obiurgare scold, rebuke 
suscénseat: suscénsére be angry 
exsistat: exsistere stand out 
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potissimum especially 
Caecus Appius Claudius Caecus (What does Caecus mean?), 


ancestor of Clodia, censor in 312, builder of the 
Appian Way, and the man who persuaded the 
senate not to make peace with Pyrrhus in 279 B.c. 


profecté really, surely 
quid tibi cum Caelid what do you have to do with Caelius? 


adulescentulo: 

adulescentulus very young 
aliéno: aliénus not related to, a stranger 
familiaris intimate, friendly 


patruum: patruus — uncle 

patruum ... atavum are all accusative after audieras 
proavum ... great-grandfather ... 
abavum...atavum = great-great-grandfather ... 


A 


C2 DQ me 


peritiauwna 


(colloquial expression 
frequent in comedy) 





great-great-great-grandfather A bust of an old man. 


What choice does Cicero give Clodia (ipsa)? 

What must Cicero do if Clodia chooses the first possibility? 

What distinction does Cicero make between people who are barbati and 
those who have a barbula? 

Where might people at the time of the trial see barbatt? 

What would be the purposes of summoning such a person ab inferis? 
Whom does Cicero choose to speak for him? Why does he do this (lines 7-8)? 
What three questions does he imagine him asking Clodia? 

Which adverbs in the first sentence could be applied to Clodia’s bushy- 
bearded ancestors? 

Cicero makes a joke in line 8. What other examples can you find in the 
speech where Cicero’s aim is to entertain his listeners as he tries to persuade 
them? He is speaking, after all, on a holiday. 

Cicero says that he will use the Caecus persona né mihi ista forte 
suscénseat. Explain why he may or may not expect her to be angry. Why 
would he draw attention to the possibility of anger before voicing the rebuke 
in lines 9-14? 
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. BI 
Cicero, in the character of Appius Claudius Caecus, continues addressing Clodia and 
refers to her marriage to Quintus Metellus. The Metelli were another famous family 


in Roman history. Clodia’s husband had died suddenly (in 59 B.c.), and there was a 
rumor that she had poisoned him. 


non dénique modo té Q. Metelli matrimGnium tenuisse sciébas, 

clarissimi ac fortissimi virl patriaeque amantissim1, qui simul ac 

pedem limine extulerat, omnis prope civis virtite, gloria, dignitate 

superabat? cum ex amplissim6 genere in familiam clarissimam 

nipsissés, cir tibi Caelius tam coniinctus fuit? cognatus, adfinis, 5 
virl tut familiaris? nihil edrum. quid igitur fuit nisi quaedam 

temeritas ac libid6? nonne té, sI nostrae imaginés virilés non 

commovéebant, né progeniés quidem mea, Q. illa Claudia, 

aemulam domesticae laudis in gloria muliébri esse admonébat, 

non virgo illa Vestalis Claudia quae patrem complexa 10 
triumphantem ab inimic6 tribino plébéi dé currii détrahi passa 

non est? cir té fraterna vitia potius quam bona paterna et avita et 

usque 4 nobis cum in viris tum etiam in féminis repetita m6vérunt? 

idedne ego pacem Pyrrhi dirémi ut ti amorum turpissimorum 

cotidié foedera ferirés, ideo aquam addixi ut ed tii incesté iiterére, 15 
ided viam minivi ut eam ti aliénis virls comitata celebrarés? 


pedem ... extulerat had set foot 

omnis ... CIVIS = omn€s ... CIVES 

cognatus relative (by birth) 

adfinis relative (by marriage) 

viri: vir husband 

familiaris close friend 

temeritas indiscretion, rashness 

libido desire, passion 

té object of commovébant and admonébat 
virllés: virilis masculine, manly 

progeniés descendant 

Q. illa Claudia the famous Quinta Claudia (who helped 


receive the Magna Mater goddess 
in Rome, 204 B.C.) 


aemulam: aemulus rival 
virgo illa Vestalis Claudia the famous Vestal Virgin Claudia 
complexa: complecti embrace 


triumphantem: triumphare celebrate a triumph 
plébéi: plébés = plébs 
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avita: avitus belonging to a grandfather 


cum... tum both ...and 

repetita: repetere repeat 

dirémi: dirimere break off 

foedera ferirés strike bargains (foedus can also mean a 
political treaty) 

aquam the Appian Aqueduct, the first Roman 
aqueduct 

incesté unchastely 


iiterére = iteréris 


viam 


the Appian Way 


minivi: minire build 
comitata: comitare = accompany 
celebrarés: celebrare fill, frequent 


Al 
2 


3 
4 
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How does Caecus praise Clodia’s husband, Quintus Metellus? 

What point does he make about the families of both Clodia and Metellus 
when he speaks directly to her? 

What questions does Caecus ask about Caelius (lines 5-6)? 

What two Latin words does he use to describe the relationship of Caelius and 
Clodia? 

When Caecus suggests (lines 7-8) that Clodia is unaffected by these questions 
from her male ancestors, what two persons does he call on to speak to her? 
What advice is the first person imagined to have given? 

What do we learn about the second ancestor (lines 10-12)? 

What contrasts does Caecus draw between her brother and her ancestors, of 
both sexes? 

What statements does Caecus make by asking a series of rhetorical questions 
in the last sentence? What is the effect of repeating the same word (ide6) at 
the beginning of each clause? This device is called anaphora. 
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B_ 1 The ties of family and tradition were important to the Romans. In what ways 
does Cicero emphasize these two concepts in Parts IV and V? Why does he 
emphasize them so much? 

2 In what way does Cicero continue the themes of matr6narum sanctitas (IIT) 
and of a woman who is both nobili and nota (ID) in IV and V? 

3  Caecus reminds Clodia (té in line 7) that she has great ancestors of the past, 
both imaginés virllés and imaginés muliébrés. However, she seems more 
affected by the current actions of her brother (fraterna vitia). In other words, 
Caecus has presented his argument in a balanced antithesis. What does Cicero 
achieve by this presentation? 

4 The sentence describing the Vestal Claudia displays the rhetorical device of 
synchysis or interlocked word order: quae patrem complexa 
triumphantem. What is the effect of this device here? 

5 Cicero is acting out the part of Caecus. By giving a series of rhetorical 
questions, directed at Clodia, questions for which not only Caecus but court 
procedure itself would not expect an answer, what has Cicero, the lawyer, 


achieved? 
vl s 


sed quid ego, iiidicés, ita gravem persOnam indixi ut verear né sé 

idem Appius repenté convertat et Caelium incipiat accisare illa 

sua gravitate cénsdria? sed viders hoc posterius atque ita, itidicés, 

ut vel sevérissimis disceptatoribus M. Caeli vitam mé probattirum 

esse confidam. tii vérd, mulier - iam enim ipse técum nulla persona 5 
introducta loquor - sI ea quae facis, quae dicis, quae Insimulas, 

quae moliris, quae arguis, probare cdgitas, rationem tantae 

familiaritatis, tantae cOnsuétidinis, tantae coniiinctidnis reddas 

atque exponas necesse est. acciisatdrés quidem libidinés, amorés, 

adulteria, Baias, actaés, convivia, comissatiOnés, cantis, 10 
symphonias, navigia iactant, Idemque significant nihil sé té invita 

dicere. quae ti quoniam mente nescio qua effrénata atque 

praecipiti in forum deferri iidiciumque voluisti, aut diluas oportet 

ac falsa esse doceas aut nihil neque crimini tuo neque testimonio 

crédendum esse fateare. 15 
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quid 

indiixti: indiicere 

cénsoria: cénsorius 
vider: vidére 

posterius 

ut 

vel 

disceptatoribus: disceptator 
probatirum esse: probare 
Insimulas: Insimulare 
moliris: moliri 

arguis: arguere 
familiaritatis: familiaritas 
consuétidinis: cOnsuétids 
coniinctidnis: coniiinctid 
acciisatorés ... iactant 
Baias: Baiae 


actas, convivia, comissationés, 


cantis, symphonias, navigia 
té invita 
quae 


nescio qua: nescio qui 
effrénata: effrénatus 
diluas: diluere 

fateadre = fatearis: fatéri 


why 
put on, bring in 
censorious, of a censor 
see to (it) 
afterwards 
introduces a result clause after ita 
even 
judge 
make acceptable, recommend 
charge, accuse 
set in motion 
declare, allege 
intimacy 
companionship 
connection 
accusers hurl/bring up 
resort at Baiae (in Campania) 
beach parties, banquets, drinking parties, 
singing, concerts, pleasure boats 
ablative absolute 
refers to the list of activities in 
the previous sentence 
some kind of (literally J don’t know what) 
unbridled, unrestrained 
remove 
confess, admit 


A 1 What does Cicero have to fear from adopting the persona of Caecus? 

2 How does he think he will deal with this? 

3 How does he address Clodia in lines 5-6? 

4 What does he think she may consider recommending (probare cégitas)? If 
so, what must she do? 

5 What list of questionable activities have the acciisatorés brought into court? 
What additional information do the words nihil té invita dicere provide 
about this list? 

6 What does Clodia need to do now? 
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B_ 1 What does Cicero achieve by taking off the mask in lines 5-6? 

2 What rhetorical device does Cicero use in lines 6-7? (See Part V: A 9.) He 
also makes use of asyndeton, i.e. lack of conjunctions. Comment on the effect 
of both these devices. 

3. Why do you think the prosecution introduced the list of questionable 
activities in lines 9-11? What does Cicero suggest was Clodia’s mental state 
in agreeing to such statements? 

4 In what way has Cicero trapped Clodia in the last sentence? 


In the rest of the speech, Cicero continues the drama by speaking in the character of 
Clodia’s brother and also as an indulgent father in comedy when he addresses 
Caelius. By the time he has reached the peroration (conclusion), Caelius is presented 
as an honorable and hard-working young man, the victim of resentment and jealousy, 
and most unjustly accused. He was acquitted. 

Writers make no mention of Clodia after this for some time, not even in reporting 
her brother’s murder in 52 B.c. However, she crops up again in, of all places, the 
letters of Cicero. In 45 B.c., Cicero was considering buying her house and gardens 
beside the Tiber. He mentions the transaction more than once to his friend, Atticus, 
and appears to have no hesitation in doing business with her. This last picture is of a 
wealthy, independent woman administering her own estates. One would like to know 
more. 





The Temple of Vesta. 
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Practicing the Language 


A_ Translate each sentence; then, referring if necessary to the table of nouns on 
pages 294-295 and to the Complete Vocabulary, change the number of the 
words in boldface (i.e. change singular words to plural, and plural words to 
singular) and translate again. 

centurio barbaros caténis vinxit. 

fir monitum amici timébat. 

sacerdos ad templa ambulabat. 

multitidd artem gladiatéris mirabatur. 

pastorés strepitum canum audivérunt. 

puer cum ancillis et iuvenibus stabat. 

mercatori peciiniam tradidit. 

ego callidior meis inimicis sum. 


SAAMHRWN 


B_ Using Parts I-III on pages 234-237 as a guide, translate the following 
sentences into Latin. You will need to make changes in the endings of some of 
Cicero’s original words. 

Caelius took the gold from Clodia, as it is said. 

Caelius, did you search for poison in order to give it to Clodia? 

If Caelius prepared the poison, I see the sign of a great hatred. 

Cicero was speaking in order to remove the charge. 

With that woman removed, no means will be left to attack Marcus Caelius. 


Cicero would have taken stronger action if his enmity with that woman’s 
brother had not intervened. 


An hwWN = 


C_ Translate each pair of sentences; then replace the word in boldface with the 
correct form of the relative pronoun qui, using the table in Section H on page 
303 and adjusting the word order if necessary so that the relative pronoun 
comes at the beginning of the second sentence; then translate again. Do not 
join the two sentences together, but translate the relative pronoun as a 
connecting relative, i.e. as he, she, it, this, etc. If necessary, check the gender 
of the word in boldface. 

For example: in media urbe stabat templum. simulatque templum 
intravi, attonitus cOnstiti. 
In the middle of the city stood a temple. As soon as I 
entered the temple I halted in amazement. 
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This becomes: in media urbe stabat templum. quod simulatque intravi, 
attonitus cOnstiti. 
In the middle of the city stood a temple. As soon as I 
entered it, I halted in amazement. 


1 subito apparuérunt duo lupi. cum lup6s vidissent, pastorés clamorem 

sustulérunt. 

agricola ux6rem monuit ut fugeret. uxor tamen obstinaté rectisavit. 

3 réx epistulam celeriter dictavit. cum servus epistulam scripsisset, nintius 

ad Imperatorem tulit. 

fir atrium tacité intravit. fiire viso, canis latravit. 

Quintus Salvio appropinquavit. Salvium perfidiae acciisavit. 

6 “ubi est peciinia mea?” rogavit mercator. nemo mercatori respondére 
audébat. 


i) 


nan > 


“I 


hominés clamare coepérunt. clamoribus hominum excitatus, surréxi. 
8 cras pontifex sacrificium faciet. ut sacrificium videas, té ad templum 
diicam. 





The Temple of Castor and Pollux. 
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Oratory 


In Stage 40 you read that, during Cicero’s time, there were different permanent 
criminal courts in Rome to deal with specific crimes such as extortion, treason, 
embezzlement, or electoral bribery. The trials of such crimes committed by the upper 
classes were held by courts called the quaestidnés. Cicero, in defending Caelius, 
would have spoken at the court which tried cases dé vi, that is, crimes involving 
violence and intimidation. 

Although precise information about trial procedure is scanty, we can piece 
together enough details to imagine a typical court scene. Legal cases were heard in a 
variety of places in Rome. Court cases concerning Roman citizens were held in the 
open air in the Forum RO6manum near the Temple of Castor and Pollux. This was the 
venue for the Caelian case. The presiding magistrate, the praetor urbanus, would sit 
on an elevated tribunal. The itidicés, the jurors, who had been selected by the 
drawing of lots (Sortiti6), would sit on benches set up on the paving of the Forum. 
Both the plaintiff and the defendant would be surrounded by their influential friends. 
The accuser and his supporters would speak and produce their evidence, followed by 
the accused and his counsel. At the back would stand the circle (cor6na) of curious 
spectators, noisily commenting on everything. When the speeches on both sides were 
finished, the jury considered its verdict, using voting tablets marked C (condemn6) 
and A (absolv6). Then the presiding magistrate would deliver the sentence. There 
was no appeal. 

The central figure in all this was the 6rator. In the Roman legal system the iuris 
consultus was the man who studied the legal aspects of the case and gave his 
opinion. The orator (from 6rare) was the person who presented the case in court. 
Although he did have to have a sound knowledge of the law, the orator would, in 
addition, carefully prepare every detail of his speech, for expression and delivery. 
The orator, allowed a latitude for the dramatic that would seem excessive today, 
depended largely for his success on his voice, his gestures, and the eloquence of his 
language. 
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The lawyer Marcus Tullius Cicero (see also Stage 40) was particularly famous 
for his ability to arouse the emotions of the jurors and spectators. For this reason he 
was often asked to give the concluding speech in a defense case, as he did in the Pro 
Caelio. Cicero was the first Roman to rise to the highest rank of Roman politics, not 
through noble birth or military success, but through oratory alone. Thanks to a 
thorough education in law, philosophy, and oratory, and to the talent he had as a 
public speaker, he was able to emerge, even though a novus hom64, into places 
generally open only to people whose families had previously held high office. For 
him, oratory was an art in itself; he took pride in being able to construct an argument 
to suit any case; and he wrote three valuable works on rhetorical subjects. In one of 
these, De Oratore, he writes: 


Who is the man who gives people a thrill? Whom do they stare at in 
amazement while he speaks? Who is interrupted by applause? Who is 
thought to be a god among men? It is those men whose speeches are clear, 
explicit and full. It is those men who illuminate both subject and language 
and who, in their delivery, achieve a rhythm and a cadence - that is, those 
whose style I call artistic. 


This is Cicero’s definition of an orator. You have already read about the important 
role rhetoric had in higher education and, therefore, its great influence on all forms of 
Latin literature. For the Romans the original aim of rhetoric was to give effectiveness 
to public speaking. It was a manner of effectively organizing material for the 
presentation of facts and ideas in clear, attractive, and, most importantly, convincing 
language. Decisions in Roman law courts were based not so much on careful 
attention to the legal details as on the orator’s impact. Many of the rhetorical 
elements that Cicero used to sway the jurors are evident in the passages from the Pro 
Caelio in this Stage. 
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Word Study 


A Match the Latin word to its synonym. 


afferent a 
vitiate b 
profess c 
egregious d 
rationale e 
repellent f 
federal g 
turpitude h 
argument i 


SA NIAUNARWN 


causing distaste 

vileness; depravity 

formed by a compact 

fundamental reasons 

make imperfect; debase 

remarkably bad; flagrant 

bringing to a central point 

to make an open declaration 

reason(s) offered for or against something 


B_ Give a definition for each of the following derivatives from siimere: 


consume 
resumption 
resumé 
presumption 
unassuming 
sumptuous 


Anh WN = 
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Stage 46 Vocabulary Checklist 


affer6, afferre, attull, adlatum 
argud, arguere, argul, argitum 


bring, report 
declare, show, prove 


commod6, commodare, commodavi, commodatum give, supply 


égregius, égregia, €gregium 
exp6n6, expdnere, exposul, expositum 
exsist, exsistere, exstiti, exstitum 
fateor, fatéri, fassus sum 
foedus, foederis, n. 
gloria, gloriae, f. 
imag6, imaginis, f. 
inimicitia, inimicitiae, f. 
potius quam 

progredior, progredi, prégressus sum 
quamdii 
ratid, rationis, f. 
repelld, repellere, reppull, repulsum 
sim6, simere, siimpsi, simptum 
turpis, turpis, turpe 
vitium, vitil, n. 


ase 
“e 


The Via Appia . 
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remarkable, outstanding, excellent 
set out, explain; unload 
appear, emerge, stand out 
admit, confess 

treaty, agreement, bargain 
glory, fame 

image, statue, ghost 
enmity, hostility 

rather than 

proceed, advance 

as long as 

reason, accounting 

repel, push back 

take 

shameful, disgraceful 

sin, fault, vice 








AENEAS 


NEI 








The action of Vergil’s Aeneid begins in medias rés. Some years have passed since 
Troy was captured and destroyed by the Greeks. Aeneas and his dwindling company 
of followers have been wandering over the seas looking for a western land in which 
to build a New Troy. When the Aeneid opens, the Trojans have been driven by a 
violent storm onto the shore of North Africa near Carthage. The Trojans land and 
make their way to Carthage, a city being built by Phoenician settlers under the 
direction of their queen, Dido, herself a refugee from her native Tyre. 


I Aeneas Sees Carthage 


miratur molem Aenéas, magalia quondam, 
miratur portas strepitumque et strata vidrum. 
instant ardentés Tyrit: pars diicere miiros 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
pars optare locum tect6 et concliidere sulco; 

itra magistratisque legunt sanctumque senatum. 
hic portis alii effodiunt; hic alta theatris 
fundamenta locant aliI, immanisque columnas 
rupibus excidunt, scaenis decora alta futiris. 


“6 fortiinati, quorum iam moenia surgunt!” 
Aenéas ait et fastigia suspicit urbis. 


modlem: modlés the building;  optare 

the city tectd: tectum 
magalia: concliidere 

magialia huts sulcd: sulcus 

quondam once, some iura: iis 

time ago effodiunt: effodire 
strata: stratum pavement fundamenta: 
Instant: Instare press on fundamentum 


ardentés: locant: locare 
ardéns eager, eagerly immanis = immanés: 
Tyrit: Tyrius = Tyrian; immanis 
Carthaginian ripibus: riipés 
pars...pars  some...others excidunt: excidere 
diicere extend decora: decus 
moliri make moenia: moenia 
arcem: arx citadel, fortress fastigia: fastigium 
subvolvere roll up suspicit: suspicere 
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10 


choose, select 
roof; house 
enclose 
furrow, ditch 
law 

dig 


foundation 
locate 


huge 

cliff 

cut out 
ornament 

city walls, city 
roof-top, roof 
look up at 


A 1 What is Aeneas’ reaction on seeing Carthage? What four items initially 
impress him (lines 1-2)? 


2 In lines 3-4 what are the Carthaginians doing? In lines 5—6? In lines 7-9? 
3 Why does Aeneas call the Carthaginians fortiinati (line 10)? 
B_ 1. What overall impression of Carthage do all the visual images in lines 1-9 
convey? 
2 Find and examine the effect of the following stylistic devices: repetition, 


word order, alliteration, historical present tense, use of direct speech. 


3 Scan lines 1 and 10. How does the rhythm of each of these lines reinforce the 
meaning in each line? 





Dido welcomes Aeneas with a banquet. 
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The action of Vergil’s Aeneid begins in medias rés. Some years have passed since 
Troy was captured and destroyed by the Greeks. Aeneas and his dwindling company 
of followers have been wandering over the seas looking for a western land in which 
to build a New Troy. When the Aeneid opens, the Trojans have been driven by a 
violent storm onto the shore of North Africa near Carthage. The Trojans land and 
make their way to Carthage, a city being built by Phoenician settlers under the 
direction of their queen, Dido, herself a refugee from her native Tyre. 


I Aeneas Sees Carthage 


miratur molem Aenéas, magalia quondam, 
miratur portas strepitumque et strata vidrum. 
instant ardentés Tyrit: pars diicere miiros 
molirique arcem et manibus subvolvere saxa, 
pars optare locum tect6 et concliidere sulco; 

itra magistratisque legunt sanctumque senatum. 
hic portis alii effodiunt; hic alta theatris 
fundamenta locant aliI, immanisque columnas 
rupibus excidunt, scaenis decora alta futiris. 


“6 fortiinati, quorum iam moenia surgunt!” 
Aenéas ait et fastigia suspicit urbis. 


modlem: modlés the building;  optare 

the city tectd: tectum 
magalia: concliidere 

magialia huts sulcd: sulcus 

quondam once, some iura: iis 

time ago effodiunt: effodire 
strata: stratum pavement fundamenta: 
Instant: Instare press on fundamentum 


ardentés: locant: locare 
ardéns eager, eagerly immanis = immanés: 
Tyrit: Tyrius = Tyrian; immanis 
Carthaginian ripibus: riipés 
pars...pars  some...others excidunt: excidere 
diicere extend decora: decus 
moliri make moenia: moenia 
arcem: arx citadel, fortress fastigia: fastigium 
subvolvere roll up suspicit: suspicere 
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10 


choose, select 
roof; house 
enclose 
furrow, ditch 
law 

dig 


foundation 
locate 


huge 

cliff 

cut out 
ornament 

city walls, city 
roof-top, roof 
look up at 


A 1 What is Aeneas’ reaction on seeing Carthage? What four items initially 
impress him (lines 1-2)? 


2 In lines 3-4 what are the Carthaginians doing? In lines 5—6? In lines 7-9? 
3 Why does Aeneas call the Carthaginians fortiinati (line 10)? 
B_ 1. What overall impression of Carthage do all the visual images in lines 1-9 
convey? 
2 Find and examine the effect of the following stylistic devices: repetition, 


word order, alliteration, historical present tense, use of direct speech. 


3 Scan lines 1 and 10. How does the rhythm of each of these lines reinforce the 
meaning in each line? 





Dido welcomes Aeneas with a banquet. 
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CORSICA 


SARDINIA 








Map showing the voyage of Aeneas. 
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II Dido’s Passion 


Dido offers the Trojans hospitality and security. Then, overcome by the power of the 
gods (in particular Cupid, disguised as Ascanius, Aeneas’ son), she falls desperately 
in love with Aeneas. 

Uritur infelix Dido totaque vagatur 

urbe furéns, qualis coniecta cerva sagitta, 

quam procul incautam nemora inter Crésia fixit 

pastor agéns télis liquitque volatile ferrum 

nescius: illa fuga silvas saltiisque peragrat 5 

Dictaeds; haeret lateri létalis harundo. 


iritur: drere burn 
vagatur: vagari wander 
furéns distraught, in a rage 


qualis ... télis (lines 2-4) = qualis cerva (vagatur), quam incautam 
pastor agéns télis inter Crésia nemora procul, sagitta coniecta, fixit 


qualis just like 

cerva deer, doe 
sagitta: sagitta arrow 

procul from afar 
incautam: incautus off guard 
nemora: nemus wood 

Crésia: Crésius of Crete, Cretan 
fixit: figere pierce 

télis: téelum weapon, spear 
Iiquit: linquere leave 

volatile: volatilis winged 
ferrum: ferrum weapon 

saltis: saltus glade, thicket 
peragrat: peragrare wander through 
Dictaeds: Dictaeus of Mount Dicte (in Crete) 
lateri: latus side, flank 
létalis deadly 
harundd shaft, arrow 


A 1 Inlines 1-2 what two adjectives describe Dido? Which casts Dido in a more 
sympathetic light? 
2 Inline 2 what has wounded the deer? 
3 Find the adjective in line 3 that suggests why the deer was hit. 


4 Who is responsible for the wound (line 4)? From lines 4 and 5 what adjective 
and what participle describe this person? 
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B_ 1 Explain the metaphor in the verb that begins this passage. 
2 Lines 2-6 contain an epic simile. In what ways is Dido like the deer? In what 
ways is Aeneas like the hunter? 
3 Why do you suppose Vergil uses specific place names such as nemora inter 
Crésia (line 3) and silvas saltisque ... DictaeGs (lines 5—6)? 
4 What stylistic device highlights haeret lateri létalis harund6 (line 6)? What 
word, in particular, foreshadows events to come? 


Ill The Storm Bj 


Venus wishes to protect her son, Aeneas, and eventually help him reach Italy. Juno, 
hating the Trojans, wishes to prevent their arrival in Italy. So each goddess, for 
differing reasons, agrees to a union between Aeneas and Dido. Juno promises to 
devise a suitable situation. During a hunt, Juno sends a sudden storm which scatters 
the Carthaginians and the Trojans and drives Aeneas and Dido to the same cave, 
where they go through a form of marriage. 


interea magnO miscérI murmure caelum 

incipit, Insequitur commixta grandine nimbus, 

et TyriI comités passim et Troiana iuventus 

Dardaniusque nepos Veneris diversa per agros 

tecta metti petiére; ruunt dé montibus amnés. 5 
spéluncam Dido dux et Troianus eandem 

déveniunt. prima et Telliis et pronuba Iino 

dant signum; fulsére ignés et conscius aether 

conubiis, summdque ulularunt vertice Nymphae. 

ille diés primus 1éti primusque malo6rum 10 
causa fuit; neque enim specié famave movétur 

nec iam furttvum Dido meditatur amorem: 

coniugium vocat, hoc praetéxit nomine culpam. 


miscéri: miscére mix, mingle, passim everywhere, in 
confuse all directions 
murmure: murmur roar, rumble Troiana: Troianus Trojan 
Insequitur: iuventus youth, young men 
Insequi follow Dardanius Trojan 
grandine: grandd hail nepos grandson, 
nimbus rain descendant 
petiére = petivére = petivérunt Nymphae Nymphs (minor 
amnés: amnis stream goddesses of 
spéluncam: the woods and 
spélunca cave mountains) 
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déveniunt: dévenire reach léti: létum doom, disaster 


Telliis 


Mother Earth malorum: 


pronuba attendant to the bride malum evil, tragedy 


Tins 


Juno specié: speciés appearances 


fulsére: fulgére shine out, flash fama: fama reputation 


ignés 


lightning furtivum: 


conscius witnessing furtivus hidden, secret 


aether 


heaven coniugium: 


conubiis: coniugium marriage 
conubium marriage praetéxit: 

ululérunt = ululavérunt praetegere conceal 
vertice: vertex peak, summit 


A 1 
2 


3 
4 


Nun 
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In lines 1 and 2 what has happened to the weather? 

In line 3 two groups are mentioned. Who are they? 

What action is taken by the people caught in the storm (lines 4-5)? 
What word in line 5 reveals their emotional reaction and thus suggests the 
intensity of the storm? 

Where do Aeneas and Dido find shelter? 

What role do each of the following play in the subsequent events: Telltis, 
IinG, ignés, aether, Nymphae (lines 7-9)? 

In lines 10-11 what words make it clear that this is a critical day? 

What is Dido’s attitude towards her actions (lines 11-12)? 

What does she call what happened in the cave (line 13)? 


What mood do the sound effects and rhythm in line 1 suggest? 

Suggest why Vergil refers to Ascanius as Dardanius nep6s Veneris (line 4). 
Examine line 6. How does the word order reinforce the meaning? 

What ritual features of a Roman wedding are in lines 7-9? 

Examine the first and last words which frame line 13. Explain the choice of 
these words. 
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About the Language I: More About the Ablative 


A Study the following examples: 
immanis columnas riipibus excidunt. 
They cut out huge columns from the cliffs. 
Dido t6ta vagatur urbe furéns. 
Dido wanders distraught through (in) the whole city. 


In poetry the idea of in or from is often expressed by the ablative case alone, 
without any preposition. 


B_ Further examples: 
1 nobis tempus erat patria discédere cara. 
2 flimine nant piscés, arbore cantat avis. 
3. iamque senex laetus nostra proficiscitur urbe. 
4  dicitur imménsa Cyclops habitare caverna. 
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Dido and Aeneas mosaic. 
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IV Mercury Addresses Aeneas 


Mercury, sent by Jupiter, reminds Aeneas of his destiny and of his duty to his son, 
Ascanius. 


“ta nunc Karthaginis altae 
fundamenta locas pulchramque ux6rius urbem 
exstruis? heu, régni rérumque oblite tuarum! 
ipse deum tibi mé clard démittit Olympo 
régnator, caelum ac terras qui nimine torquet. 5 
ipse haec ferre iubet celeris mandata per auras: 
quid struis? aut qua spé Libycis teris Otia terris? 
si té nilla movet tantarum gloria rérum, 
Ascanium surgentem et spés hérédis lilt 


respice, cui regnum Italiae ROmanaque tellis 10 
débétur.” 

Karthaginis: Karthago Carthage ferre = mé ferre 

uxorius wife-enslaved celeris = celerés 

oblite: oblitus forgetful struis: struere plan 

deum = dedrum Libycis: Libycus Libyan, African 

régnator ruler teris: terere waste, fritter away 

nimine: nimen divine power 


A 1 What two actions of Aeneas does Mercury question (lines 1-3)? 

2 Inline 3 what does Mercury say Aeneas has forgotten? 
Where has Mercury come from? Who sent him? 
In line 7 what accusation does Mercury make? 
In line 8 find the word that should have caused Aeneas to leave Carthage 
before now. In lines 9-10 what other considerations might yet persuade 
Aeneas to leave? 


nh Ww 


B_ 1. What is ironical about the situation (lines 1-3) in which Mercury finds 
Aeneas? What tone of voice would be used for the word uxérius? 

2 That the gods play a part in the action is a feature of epic. Aside from his role 
as messenger of the gods, what might Mercury represent at this point in the 
story? 

3 Re-read the passage and consider the different ways in which Mercury tries to 
persuade Aeneas to obey. 

4 What do you think Aeneas should do? 
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V_ Dido’s Reproach and Aeneas’ Defense 


Shocked by the divine commands, Aeneas instructs his followers to prepare the ships 
for departure. Dido, hearing of this, bitterly reproaches Aeneas and tries to convince 
him to remain. She reminds him of how much she has lost because of him and how 
she will feel utterly betrayed if he leaves. Aeneas replies that he is not following his 
own desires but the plans of the gods and the decrees of fate. He ends his speech with 
these words: 


“mé patris Anchisae, quotiéns umentibus umbris 

nox operit terras, quotiéns astra ignea surgunt, 

admonet in somnis et turbida terret imag6; 

mé puer Ascanius capitisque initiria cari, 

quem régno Hesperiae fraud6 et fatalibus arvis. 5 
nunc etiam interpres divum Iove missus ab ipso 

(testor utrumque caput) celeris mandata per auras 

détulit: ipse deum manifesto in limine vidi 

intrantem mirds vocemque his auribus hausi. 

désine méque tuis incendere téque querélis; 10 
Italiam non sponte sequor.” 


Anchisae: Anchisés Anchises (father of Aeneas) 
umentibus: uméns dewy 

operit: operire cover 

astra: astrum star 

ignea: igneus fiery 

somnis = somniis: somnium a dream 

turbida: turbidus troubled 

mé puer Ascanius = mé puer Ascanius movet 
Hesperiae: Hesperia the Western Land (i.e. Italy) 
fraudd cheat, rob 

fatalibus: fatalis destined, ordained by fate 
arvis: arvum region 

interpres messenger 

divum = divorum: divus god 

testor swear by, take an oath on 
détulit: déferre bring 

manifestd: manifestus clear, bright 

incendere enflame, torment 
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querélis: queréla complaint 


sponte 


Al 


2 
3 


willingly, of my own accord 


How frequently is Aeneas visited by the patris Anchisae ... imag6 (lines 
1-3)? 

What is the reason for these visitations? What is Aeneas’ reaction (line 3)? 
From lines 4—5 find another consideration that motivates Aeneas to leave 
Carthage. 

From line 6 find the final reason that Aeneas feels compelled to leave. 
What request does Aeneas make of Dido (line 10)? 


Vergil often calls Aeneas pius Aenéas. Re-read his speech and list the people 
to whom Aeneas owes duty. 

Aeneas is often accused of being logical, unfeeling, and cold-hearted. Find 
examples in his speech where emotion does come through. Is there any place 
in his speech where you feel sorry for him? Explain. 

To what extent might the Roman attitude to Aeneas have been different from 
our attitude today? 





The god Mercury. 
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VI Dido’s Curse Ej 
As the Trojan fleet departs, Dido curses Aeneas and his descendants. 


“haec precor, hanc vocem extrémam cum sanguine fundo. 

tum vos, 6 Tyrii, stirpem et genus omne futirum 

exercéte odiis, cinerique haec mittite nostro 

minera. ntllus amor populis nec foedera sunto. 

exoriare aliquis nostris ex ossibus ultor 5 
qui face Dardanios ferroque sequare colonGs, 

nunc, dlim, qu6cumque dabunt sé tempore virés, 

litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 

imprecor, arma armis: pugnent ipsique nepotésque.” 


vocem: vox voice; word ossibus: os bone 
extrémam: extrémus final, last ultor avenger 
stirpem: stirps race sequare = sequaris 
genus: genus race, offspring colonds: colénus settler, 
exercéte: exercére = harass colonist 
foedera: foedus treaty quocumque ... tempore at whatever 
suntd let there be time 
exoriare = exoriaris: imprecor: imprecari = pray 
exoriri arise, spring up 


A 1 What do the words vécem extrémam and cum sanguine (line 1) suggest 
about Dido’s plan of action? 

2 What does Dido command her people to do (lines 2-3)? 

3 What funeral gift does Dido request (lines 3-4)? 

1 Vergil is thinking of an historical person when he has Dido refer to aliquis ... 

ultor in line 5. From your knowledge of Roman history, or by researching the 

later relationship between Rome and Carthage, suggest who this person was. 

Examine the word order in line 6. Why is it effective? 

3 List all the commands in this short passage. Why do you suppose there are so 

many? 

Re-read lines 8-9. What is the effect of the word order used here? 

Scan line 1. How does the rhythm of the line suit the subject of the line? 

6 Scan line 9. What does the extra syllable at the end of the line reveal about 
Dido’s state of mind? 


B 


N 


nn & 
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About the Language II: Poetic Plurals 


A_ Study the following quotations from Latin verse: 
Oraque caerulea patrium clamantia nomen 
excipiuntur aqua. (Ovid) 
And his mouth, shouting the name of his father, was received by the dark blue 
water. 


per amica silentia liinae. (Vergil) 
through the friendly silence of the moonlight. 


In each of these phrases or sentences, the poet uses a plural noun (6ra, 
silentia) with a singular meaning (mouth, silence). 


B_ From Part VI Dido’s Curse, lines 3-4, pick out two examples of plural nouns 
used with singular meanings. 


Like a Maenad in a bacchic frenzy,Dido 
is distraught when she learns Aeneas is 
leaving. 
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VII The Death of Dido = 






di =<it 


@cum sanguine 


c onteendit q / mae 
A cumam'! infel ex mul 





Dido ’s suicide. 


Dido builds a great funeral pyre in the palace court, pretending that she is preparing a 
magic rite which will either bring back Aeneas or else free her from her love for him. 
The preparation for the rite involves building a pyre and placing on it the things she 
associates with Aeneas - their bed, his clothes, his sword. Lying down on the bed she 
says: 


“dulcés exuviae, dum fata deusque sinébat, 

accipite hanc animam méque his exsolvite ciris. 

VIxi et quem dederat cursum fortiina perégi, 

et nunc magna met sub terras ibit imago. 

urbem praeclaram statul, mea moenia vidi, 5 
ulta virum poenas inimico 4 fratre recépi, 

félix, heu nimium félix, si litora tantum 

numquam Dardaniae tetigissent nostra carinae.” 

dixit, et Os impressa toro “moriémur inultae, 

sed moriamur” ait. “sic, sic iuvat Ire sub umbras. 10 
hauriat hunc oculis ignem cridélis ab alto 
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Dardanus, et nostrae sécum ferat Gmina mortis.” 
dixerat, atque illam media inter talia ferro 
conlapsam aspiciunt comités, E€nsemque cruGre 
spimantem sparsasque manis. it clamor ad alta 


15 


atria: concussam bacchatur Fama per urbem. 


exuviae: exuviae remains,relics iuvat it is pleasing, 
sinébat: sinere allow I want 
exsolvite: exsolvere free, set free ab altd from the deep 
perégi: peragere _finish, complete (sea) 
praeclaram: conlapsam: 

praeclarus famous conlabi collapse 
statul: statuere build, establish ®nsem: énsis sword 
ulta: ultus having avenged, cruodre:cruor blood 

avenging spimantem: 

virum: vir husband spumans frothing 
si... tantum if ... only sparsas: sparsus spread out 
carinae: carina keel, ship concussam: 
ds impressa pressing her face, concussus startled, shocked 


tord: torus 
inultae: inultus 


A 1 


pep SeINAMAWHN 


1) 


pressing akiss_ bacchatur: 
couch bacchari 
unavenged Fama 
What request does Dido make (line 2)? 
How does she sum up her life in line 3? 
What does she say will happen to her now (line 4)? 
What has she accomplished in her life (lines 5—6)? 
In lines 7-8 what does she wish had never happened? 
What is the difference between moriémur (line 9) and moriamur (line 10)? 
What do you suppose Dido is doing as she says sic, sic (line 10)? 
What will be the ignem she mentions in line 11? 
Describe what Dido’s companions see in lines 13-15. 
In Part VI Dido is bitter and enraged. However, in Part VII dulcés signals a 
change in the tone of her speech. Explain why she uses this word. What has 
caused the change in tone? 
What is missing from Vergil’s description? Suggest why. 
What purpose does the last sentence of the passage (it clamor ... urbem) 
serve? 


rush wildly 
Rumor, Gossip 
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Practicing the Language = 
A Match each word in the top list with a word of similar meaning 
taken from the bottom list. 
For example: aedificare exstruere 
castigare, décipere, divitiae, dulcis, ignis, nocére, non, dlim, quia, scelus, 
spernere, superare, timére, tiitus, vero 


suavis, quod, culpare, laedere, quidem, vincere, fallere, contemnere, haud, 
opés, veréri, incolumis, facinus, quondam, incendium 


B_ Complete each sentence with the correct word and then translate. 
1 si mé rogavissés, (diixissem, respondissem). 
2  sitIcarus mandatis patris paruisset, non in mare (cecidisset, crédidisset). 
3. sT exercituT nostrd subvénissétis, vobis magnum praemium (dedissémus, 
exstrixissémus). 
4 sTin Circo heri adfuissés, spectaculd (délectatus essés, dépositus essés). 
5 nisi senex 4 libertis défénsus esset, latronés eum (exiissent, occidissent). 


C_ Translate each sentence, then replace the verb in boldface with the correct form 
of the verb in parentheses, keeping the same person, tense, etc. Refer if 
necessary to the Complete Vocabulary and to the tables of deponent verbs on 
pages 313-314. 


For example: consul pauca verba dixit. (loqui) 
This becomes: consul pauca verba locitus est. 

The consul said a few words. 
dux nautas incitabat. (hortari) 


dcaptivus quidem sum; sed effugere temptab6. (conari) 

dcras ab hoc oppid6 discédémus. (proficisci) 

promisi mé peciniam mox redditirum esse. (pollicéri) 

milités arma nova comparaverunt. (adipisci) 

dcognéscere volébam num omnés nintil revénissent. (regredi) 


Nun WN = 
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Epic Poetry 


When Vergil turned his attention to the composition of an epic, he was pursuing a 
genre that had a long history. In fact, Greek epic poetry is the earliest surviving form 
of Greek literature. It existed before drama or history, for example. Greek epic 
originally consisted of songs sung by bards in camp, at court, and in public 
gatherings. The poet would learn the formulae and conventions of his art (such as 
similes, repeated lines and passages, and traditional descriptive phrases) and so 
would be able to sing an episode on request. 

Such oral epics presuppose a long line of stories which bards and listeners knew. 
However, only fragments of these have survived, with the exception of Homer’s Iliad 
and Odyssey. These epics tell, respectively, the story of the war at Troy and the anger 
of Achilles, and the story of the hardships suffered by the Greek leader, Odysseus, as 
he traveled from Troy home to Ithaca. The Homeric epics firmly established the epic 
form. 

Little is known of the earliest history of the Latin epic. It seems to have been 
introduced to Rome in the 3rd century B.C. by Livius Andronicus with a translation 
of the Odyssey. It was further developed in the 2nd century B.C. when Ennius in his 
Annales wrote a history of Rome beginning with the flight from Troy to the year 181 
B.C., using hexameters. It is clear that the Roman epic reached its highest point in the 
Aeneid of Vergil. Vergil’s literary epic (in contrast to the original oral epics) was 
written by a sophisticated craftsman in deliberate imitation of the Homeric form. 

Literary epics usually have common characteristics, derived from the traditional 
epics of Homer: 

e The epic is a long narrative poem related in an elevated style and centered around 
the exploits of a hero who is of national, historical, or legendary significance. For 
example, in the Iliad he is the great Greek warrior, Achilles; in the Aeneid he is 
Aeneas, the leader of the survivors from Troy. 

¢ The setting is vast in scope covering many nations. For example, Odysseus and 
Aeneas wander through the Mediterranean area, the extent of the known world, 
and even visit the Underworld. 

e The action consists of battles or journeys that require courage or heroic deeds. 

e The gods and goddesses and other supernatural forces take an interest in the 
action and even intervene from time to time. 
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“diversa per agros tecta meti petiére.” 

There are also some minor conventions and technical devices used by most epic 
poets. The poet begins with a statement of his theme and an invocation to a Muse to 
help him in his great writing. Then he begins his narration in medias rés (in the 
middle of the action) and at a critical point. The poet also uses features such as 
flashbacks to provide the exposition of earlier events; cataloguing or listing of 
warriors, ships, and armies; extended formal speeches by the main characters; and 
epic similes, that is, sustained similes in which the comparison is developed far 
beyond the specific point of parallel. 

In short, the epic is a very exacting genre, making immense demands on a poet’s 
knowledge, invention, and skill to sustain scope, grandeur, and variety in a poem that 
encompasses the known world and a large portion of its learning. 
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Neuie Study 


Give a meaning for each of the following derivatives of the Latin noun latus, 
lateris: 


1 bilateral 

2 collateral 

3 equilateral 

4 quadrilateral 

5 trilateral 

6 unilateral 
B_ S- words. Match the definition to the English derivative. 

1 spontaneous a harmful to a person 

2 statute b acting from impulse 

3 ossuary c sword-shaped 

4 specious d_ anestablished law 

5 ensiform e throughout 

6 spice f substance used to season foods 

7 passim g seeming to be good without being so 

8 injurious h_ acontainer for the bones of the dead 
C Match the Latin word to the word which means approximately the same. 

1 ait a__ubique 

2 énsis b_ faciés 

3 fraudare c_ gladius 

4 locare d_ décipere 

5 passim e errare 

6 speciés f poOnere 

7 vagari g inquit 
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Stage 47 Vocabulary Checklist 


ait 

aura, aurae, f. 

énsis, énsis, m. 

fliictus, flictiis, m. 

fraud6, fraudare, fraudavi, 
fraudatum 

ids, idris, n. 

latus, lateris, n. 

loc6, locare, locavi, locatum 

malum, mali, n. 

moenia, moenium, n. pl. 

nemus, nemoris, n. 

nepos, nepotis, m. 

niimen, niminis, n. 

OS, Ossis, n. 

passim 

sagitta, sagittae, f. 

sind, sinere, sivi, situm 

speciés, speciéi, f. 

sponte mea 

statud, statuere, statul, statitum 

télum, téli, n. 

vagor, vagarl, vagatus sum 


Says, said 
breeze, air 
sword 
wave 


cheat, deceive 

right, privilege, law 

side 

place 

misfortune, evil 

city walls; city 

grove, glade 

grandson, descendant 
divine power, divine will 
bone 

everywhere 

arrow 

allow 

appearance 

of my own accord, voluntarily 
set up, establish; decide 
weapon 

wander, go around; spread 
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ROMULUS ET 
ROI NON 
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After many adventures, Aeneas reached Italy and established a new home for the 
Trojans at Lavinium (named after his wife, Lavinia). His son, Ascanius, founded the 
town of Alba Longa. A long line of kings followed him, until the rule of Proca. The 


elder of Proca’s two sons was Numitor, and he was driven out by his brother, 


Amulius. Subsequent events are described by the Roman historian, Livy (59 B.C. - 


A.D. 17), in a work traditionally known as Ab Urbe Condita Libri. 


I 


pulso fratre Amulius régnat. addit sceleri scelus: stirpem fratris 
virilem interémit, fratris filiae Reae Silviae per speciem honGris, 
cum Vestalem eam légisset, perpetua virginitate spem partis 
adimit. 

sed débébatur, ut opinor, fatis tantae origd urbis maximique 
secundum dedrum opés imperil principium. vi compressa Vestalis 
cum geminum partum édidisset, seu ita rata seu quia deus auctor 
culpae honestior erat, Martem incertae stirpis patrem nuncupat. 
sed nec di nec hominés aut ipsam aut stirpem 4 cridélitate régia 
vindicant: sacerd6s vincta in custddiam datur; puer6s in 
profluentem aquam mitti iubet. forte quadam divinitus super ripas 
Tiberis effisus lénibus stagnis et posse quamvis languida mergi 
aqua Infantés spem ferentibus dabat. ita velut défuncti régis 
imperi6 in proxima alluvié, ubi nunc ficus Riminilis est - 
Romularem vocatam ferunt - puerds exponunt. 


pulso: pellere drive out 
stirpem: stirps issue, offspring 
virilem: virilis male 


interémit: interimere destroy 
fratris filiae ... adimit takes away ...from his brother’s daughter 
Reae Silviae: Rea Silvia R(h)ea Silvia 


per speciem on the pretext 
partis: partus offspring 
débébatur subjects are orig6 (1. 5) and principium (1. 6) 
opiInor: opmari think 

origo origin, foundation 
secundum ... opés next to ... the power 
principium beginning 

VI: Vis force 

compressa: comprimere crush, take 
édidisset: édere produce 

seu ... seu whether ... or 
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10 


I5 


rata: réri 

honestior: honestus 
incertae: incertus 
nuncupat: nuncupare 
régia: régius 
vindicant: vindicare 
sacerdés 

custddiam: custddia 
profluentem: prodfluere 
iubet = Amulius iubet 
forte quadam divinitus 
Tiberis 

effiisus = effiisus est 
lénibus: lénis 

stagnis: stagnum 
(infantés) posse ... mergT 
quamvis 

languida: languidus 
mergi: mergere 


ferentibus = eis ferentibus 


défuncti: défungi (+ ABL) 
alluvié: alluviés 
ficus Riiminalis 


ROmularem: Romularis 
ferunt 
exponunt: exponere 


anh WN = 


think 
honorable 
questionable 
name 

of the king 
protect 
priestess 
custody 
flow forward 


by acertain chance from the gods 
nominative 


quiet 

pool 

indirect statement dependent on spem 
although, however 

still 

drown 


carry out 

overflow 

Ruminal fig-tree (on the Palatine opposite the 
Capitol; Rumina was a goddess of suckling) 

Romular (associated with Romulus) 

they say 

expose 


What two crimes did Amulius commit? 

What part does fate play in the story? 

What happened to Rea Silvia? How did she explain the result? 

What two things did the king do to her? 

What effect did the flooding of the Tiber have on the people assigned to get rid 


of the infants? Where were the babies exposed? 


“Nn 


What view does Livy seem to take of Rea Silvia’s explanation in line 8? How 


does the reader gain that impression? 
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II 


vastae tum in his locis s6litiidinés erant. tenet fama cum fluitantem 
alveum, quo iam expositi erant pueri, tenuis in siccd aqua 
déstituisset, lupam sitientem ex montibus qui circa sunt ad 
puerilem vagitum cursum flexisse; eam submissas Infantibus adeo 
mitem praebuisse mammas ut lingua lambentem puerds magister 
régil pecoris invénerit (Faustuld fuisse nomen ferunt); ab ed ad 
stabula Larentiae uxO6ri édiicand6s datds. sunt qui Larentiam 
vulgat6 corpore “lupam” inter pastdrés vocatam putent: inde 
locum fabulae ac miracul6 datum. 





The she-wolf on a coin. 


solitiidinés: sdlitidG wilderness  pecoris: pecus cattle 

tenet fama the story goes stabula: stabulum cottage, stall 
that) édiicand6s: édiicare bring up 

fluitantem: fluitare float datiés = datds esse dependent on 

alveum: alveus basket tenet fama 

tenuis shallow vulgat6 corpore by acting as a 

in siccd on dry land prostitute 

lupam: lupa she-wolf inde from this, 

sitientem: sitire be thirsty accordingly 

puerilem: puerilis of a boy locum: locus occasion, reason 

vagitum: vagitus crying 

flexisse: flectere turn (dependent on tenet fama) 

submissas: submittere Jet down, lower 

mitem: mitis gentle 

praebuisse dependent on tenet fama 


mammas: mamma teat 
lambentem = eam lambentem: lambere lick 
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1 When the shallow water had receded, where was the basket? 

2 Why did the wolf happen to be nearby? What two things did she do for the 
babies? 

3 Who was Faustulus? Where did he take the babies? 


Il eB 


ita geniti itaque édiicati, cum primum adolévit aetas, nec in 

stabulis nec ad pecora segnés vénand6 peragrare saltiis. hinc 

robore corporibus animisque simptd iam non feras tantum 

subsistere, sed in latronés praeda onust6s impetis facere, 

pastdribusque rapta dividere et cum his créscente in diés grege 5 
iuvenum séria ac iocés celebrare. 


geniti: genitus born 

adolévit aetas they came of age 

nec ... segnés (though) not inactive 

vénando: vénari 3 = hunt 

peragrare roam (historical infinitive - as are the following verbs 
in this section. Translate as perfect tenses.) 

hinc in this exercise 

robore: rébur strength, toughness 

non ... tantum not only 

feras: fera wild animal 

subsistere encounter, face 

onustés: onustus laden 

cum his with them (the shepherds) 

créscente: créscere grow 

in diés day by day 

grege: grex troop, flock 

séria: séria business, serious things 


1 When the infants had become young men, what kinds of things did they do? 
2 As other people joined them how did they expand their activities? 
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The following questions relate to Parts I — III: 


1 


2 
3 
4 


List phrases which emphasize the villainy of the usurper, Amulius. 

Why does Livy mention more than once that Numitor’s daughter was a Vestal? 
List words that show Livy presenting this story as overseen by the gods. 

How does Livy emphasize the vulnerability of Romulus and Remus by the 
description of the place where they were exposed? How would this description 
compare with the Forum in Livy’s Rome? 

Infants exposed at birth were expected to die of starvation or be killed by wild 
animals. However, the wolf in this story reverses the reader’s expectations. List 
the words that present the wolf sympathetically. 

In Part II (line 9) fabulae ac miracul6 is an example of hendiadys: the use of 
two nouns to describe something where we might expect a noun and adjective. 
We might translate this as “a wonderful story.” What effect does this literary 
device have here? 

How does Livy try to ensure that the reader likes Romulus and Remus? 





The Tiber today in central Rome. 
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PONY] Left: Central and southern Italy. 





Below: The city of Rome, with the seven hills 
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About the Language: Historical Infinitives 


A Study the following examples: 
iuvenés latronés oppugnare, praedam dividere, iocos celebrare. 
Young men attacked robbers, divided the plunder, and had fun. 
Notice how the infinitive of the verb is used in this sentence, instead of an 
indicative tense, to describe events happening in the past. This is known as the 
historical infinitive. It occurs most often in descriptions of lively and rapid 
action. 


B_ Further examples: 
1 ommés amici bibere, cantare, saltare. 
2 in urbe maximus pavor; alii ad portas fugere; alii bona sua in plaustra 
imponere; alii uxdrés liberOsque quaerere; omnés viae multitiidine 
compléri. (from Sallust) 


Roma or Venus on 
the Ara Pacis, Rome. 
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Romulus and Remus eventually restored their grandfather, Numitor, to the throne and 
killed Amulius. The young men then decided to found their own city. 


IV 


ita Numitori Albana ré permissa Romulum Remumque cupido 

cépit in iis locis ubi expositi ubique édiicati erant urbis condendae. 

et supererat multitidd Albandrum Latindrumque; ad id pastorés 

quoque accesserant, qui omnés facile spem facerent parvam 

Albam, parvum Lavinium prae ea urbe quae conderétur fore. 5 
intervénit deinde his cdgitatidnibus avitum malum, régni cupid6, 

atque inde foedum certaémen coortum 4 satis miti principio. 

quoniam gemini essent nec aetatis verécundia discrimen facere 

posset, ut dI quorum titélae ea loca essent auguriis legerent qui 

nomen novae urbi daret, qui conditam imperio regeret, Palatium 10 
Romulus, Remus Aventinum ad inaugurandum capiunt. 


Albana ré = Alba Longa 
permissa: permittere 
cupid6 

condendae: condere 
supererat: superesse 
ad id 

accesserant: accédere 
qui omnes 
parvam/parvum 

prae 

fore = futirum esse 


intervénit: intervenire (+ DAT) 


cogitatidnibus: cogitatis 
avitum: avitus 

régni: regnum 

foedum: foedus 

coortum: cooriri 

quoniam 

verécundia: verécundia 
discrimen: discrimen 
quorum titélae 

auguriis: augurium 
conditam = urbem conditam 
inaugurandum: inaugurdare 


entrust 

ambition 

found, establish 

be excessive 

to this (excess) 

be joined, be added to 

so that they all (result clause) 

translate as predicate adjectives with fore 
compared with 


interrupt 

thought 

of a grandfather 

rule 

foul, shameful 

rise 

since 

respect 

distinction 

under whose protection 


augury 


take auspices 
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Where did Romulus and Remus want to found their city? 

Why was there a hope that the new city would be larger than both Alba Longa 
and Lavinium? 

What was the foedum certamen? 

What problem did Romulus and Remus have in naming the new city? 

With whose help did they resolve this problem? 

Where did each young man go to take the auspices? 


nN -_ 


An BW 





Mosaic of wolf and twins. 
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V 


priori Remo augurium vénisse fertur, sex vulturés; iamque 
nuntiatd augurio cum duplex numerus Romul6 sé ostendisset, 
utrumque régem sua multitiid6 consalitaverat: tempore illi 
praecepto, at hi numero avium régnum trahébantur. inde cum 
altercatidne congressi certamine irarum ad caedem vertuntur; ibi 
in turba ictus Remus cecidit. vulgatior fama est lidibrio fratris 
Remum nov6s transiluisse mirds; inde ab irato ROmuld, cum 
verbis quoque increpitans adiécisset, “sic deinde quicumque alius 
transiliet moenia mea,” interfectum. ita sdlus potitus imperid 
Romulus; condita urbs conditdris nomine appellata. 


fertur is said 

duplex double 

consalutaverat: consalitare salute, hail 

praecepto: praecipere receive in advance, take beforehand 
trahébantur: trahere claim 

altercatione: altercatid altercation, disagreement 
congressi: congredi meet 

caedem: caedés murder 

ictus: icere strike 

vulgatior: vulgatus common 

lidibrid: lidibrium mockery 

transiluisse: transilire jump over 

increpitans: increpitare speak angrily 

adiécisset: adicere add 

sic supply pereat 

quicumque alius whoever else 

interfectum = interfectum esse 

potitus: potiri (+ ABL) gain possession of 

conditoris: conditor founder 

1 Which brother received the first augury? What was the first augury? 
2 What was the second augury? 

3 How did the followers of each brother respond to the omens? 
4 How did the altercation end? 

5 Outline the vulgatior fama. 

6 What did Romulus say? 

7 What were the two results of Romulus’ action? 


10 
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The following questions relate to Parts IV-V: 


1 What do the words sua multitiid6 (V, line 3) suggest about the two brothers by 
this time? 

2 Give reasons why you think the second version of the death of Remus became 
vulgatior (V, line 6)? 

3 Do you think Livy thought one version was more likely than the other? Explain 
why you think so. 

4 List the verbs and verb forms associated with Remus in V. What do you notice 
about them in comparison with those associated with Romulus? Explain what 
Livy achieves by this word choice. 


The following questions relate to Parts I-V: 


1 To what earlier events in the story do the words avitum malum, régni cupid6 
(IV, line 6) refer? 

2 Etiological myths explain causes or origins. Find three examples in Livy’s story. 
Where in the story of Daedalus and Icarus did Ovid use etiology? 

3 Livy presents the foundation and history of Rome as important and as overseen 
by the gods. In doing this, he provides many details, some of which add color 
and interest to his tale, while others reveal his skepticism. Find examples of (a) 
his vivid narration and (b) his skepticism. 

4 What is there about the story of Romulus and Remus and the founding of Rome 
that has made these stories so memorable? What other myths or legends could be 
compared with this story? 
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The Palatine above the Roman Forum. 
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Practicing the Language 


A Translate each sentence into Latin by selecting correctly from the list of Latin 
words. 
1 I gave money to the boy (who was) carrying the books. 
puert libros  portanti pectinia dedi 
puero liberds portati pectiniam dederam 
2 The same women are here again, master. 


eadem féminae simul adsunt dominus 
eaedem f€minam rirsus absunt domine 


3. Byrunning, he arrived at the prison more quickly. 
currend6 adcarcerem celeriter advénit 
currenti 4 carcere celerius advéni 


4 If you do not obey the laws, you will be punished. 

st légibus p€arueritis ptnimini 

nisi légi parébatis piiniémini 

5 Let us force the chiefs of the barbarians to turn back. 
ptincipés _ barbaris revertor cdgimus 

ptincipem barbardrum reverti cogamus 


6 Men of this kind ought not to be made consuls. 
hominibus huius generis consulem facere nonne débet 
hominés huic’ generi consulés_ fieri non débent 
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B_Ineach pair of sentences, translate sentence a; then, with the help of pages 
294-295 and 310, express the same idea in a passive form by correctly 
completing the nouns and verbs in sentence b, and translate again. For 
example: 

a timébam né milités mé caperent. 
b timébam né 4 mil. . . caper. ... 
Translated and completed, this becomes: 
a__ timébam né milités mé caperent. 
I was afraid that the soldiers would catch me. 
b__ timébam né 4 militibus caperer. 
I was afraid that I would be caught by the soldiers. 


a dic mihi quaré domina numquam ancillas laudet. 
bs dic mihi quaré ancill. .. numquam 4 domin. .. laud.... 


Translated and completed, this becomes: 
a dic mihi quaré domina numquam ancillas laudet. 
Tell me why the mistress never praises the slave-girls. 
b dic mihi quaré ancillae numquam 4 domina laudentur. 
Tell me why the slave-girls are never praised by the mistress. 


la dominus cognoscere vult num servi cénam parent. 
b = dominus cogn6scere vult num cén. . . 4 serv... par.... 
2a _ tantum erat incendium ut flammae aulam délérent. 
b___tantum erat incendium ut aul. . . flamm. . . délér... . 
3a __ barbari frimentum incendérunt ut inopia cibi nos impediret. 
b___ barbari frimentum incendérunt ut inop. . . cibt imped. ... 
4a in silva tibi latendum est né hostés té videant. 
b___ in silva tibi latendum est né ab host. . . vid... . 
5a __ nisi vos adiiivissem, barbari vos circumvénissent. 
b__snisi vos aditivissem, a barbar...circumven......... 
6a _nescio quaré princeps mé relégaverit. 
b__nescio quaré 4 princip. .. relég..... 


Romulus and Remus on a carving of a shield boss. 
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Historiography 
In his introduction to Ab Urbe Condita Libri, Livy wrote: 


quae ante conditam condendamve urbem poeticis magis decora fabulis 
quam incorruptis rerum gestarum monumentis traduntur, ea nec 
adfirmare nec refellere in animo. 


The things that happened before the city [Rome] was founded or its founding 
was planned, are handed down more as ornaments for stories from the poets 
than in the genuine memorials of what was done. These things I do not intend 
to affirm or refute. 


Livy was writing about events seven hundred years before he lived, and he admits 
from the start that these events are probably more legend than history. So it is 
perfectly natural that in his writing he includes various versions of the same event. 
After all, as he says elsewhere in his introduction, history is rérum gestarum 
memoria: the memory of what has been done. We can record the memory of the 
past; the actual events of the past are more elusive. 

The growth of Rome, from its very humble beginnings to a world power, is an 
important topic. Reading any history, according to Livy, is a serious occupation, 
because history provides readers with exempla, patterns of conduct, for individuals 
and for states, to imitate or avoid. The memory of the Roman past that he records 
illustrates the changes that growth and prosperity in society bring, until we (the 
Romans) have reached the point when nec vitia nostra nec remedia pati possumus 
(we can endure neither our vices nor their remedies). 

All through his history, Livy’s focus is on the people who made things happen: in 
other words, the people who provide the exempla. For example, he tells the story of 
the three brave Horatii brothers (from Rome) who fought the three Curiatii brothers 
(from Alba Longa), and the resulting peace between the two towns, broken by the 
treachery of the Alban leader. The Romans decided to destroy Alba Longa and 
transfer the people to Rome. The last scene at Alba Longa presents the background 
noise during the destruction of the town, and, in the foreground, shows the grieving 
people, looking their last on their homes, everywhere silentium triste ac tacita 
maestitia (mournful silence and silent sorrow). 
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Tacitus in his Annals and Agricola, and Suetonius in his Lives of the Twelve 
Caesars (all of which have served as sources for some of the stories you have read) 
do the same. It is Tacitus’ picture of the successor of Augustus, Tiberius: cautious, 
grim, brooding, and resentful, that is still our image of this emperor. In the Agricola, 
at the same time as he honors his father-in-law, Agricola, soldier and administrator, 
he presents Domitian: watchful, suspicious, envious. Suetonius, as the title shows, 
tells the stories of the emperors and their effect on Rome and the empire. None of 
these historians includes sections on the economic or social conditions of the times. It 
is the people who create their history. 

Livy, Tacitus, and Suetonius consulted a variety of sources. Unlike modern 
historians, however, ancient historians (both Roman and Greek) did not record those 
sources in footnotes or bibliographies. They might refer to them in passing, or hint at 
various versions, but their aim was to produce as dramatic, as serious, as cynical (in 
the case of Tacitus), as psychologically convincing, in other words as vivid a picture 
of the event as they could. This might extend to a character in the history giving a 
speech in which he was quoted as saying the kinds of things that he would have been 
most likely to say on the occasion being described. A modern historian would find 
such writing of history scandalous. An ancient historian would not. This is why such 
histories are works of literature as much as records of the past. In reading them, we 
savor the style as much as the content. It is a rewarding experience. 
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Word Study 


A Match the meaning to the English derivative. 


NAWM BE WN = 


to rate 

to intervene 
to vindicate 
to flex 

to repulse 
to subsist 
to reflect 


mom o& & 


& 


to drive away 

to consider, esteem 

to continue to live 

to clear from criticism 
to come between 

to mirror an image 

to bend 


B_ Give a meaning for each of the following English derivatives of flectere: 


Anh WN = 


reflector 
deflect 
inflection 
circumflex 
inflexible 
genuflect 


C Match the Latin word to the word opposite in meaning. 


Anh WN = 


foedus 
quoniam 
intervenire 
potiri 
quamvis 
vulgare 


a 
b 
c 
d 
e 
f 


quia 

célare 
amittere 
iungere 
quamquam 
idicundus 





The two sides of a silver denarius showing (left) Caesar and an augur’s 


staff, and (right) Juno. 
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Stage 48 Vocabulary Checklist eB 


caedés, caedis, f. murder, slaughter 
flectd, flectere, flexi, flexum bend, turn 
foedus, foeda, foedum foul, horrible 
intervenio, intervenire, 

intervéni, interventum come between, interrupt 


opinor, opinari, opindtus sum believe, suppose 
pells, pellere, pepuli, pulsum drive, strike, move 
potior, potiri, potitus sum (+ ABL) obtain, gain possession of 


quamvis although 
quoniam since 
reor, réri, ritus sum think 


seu ... Seu (Sive ... SIve) 

subsist6, subsistere, substiti 

vindic6, vindicare, vindicavi, 
vindicatum protect; avenge 

Vis, vis, f. force, violence 

vulg6, vulgare, vulgavi, vulgatum make known, make common 


whether ... or, if ... or if 
encounter; halt, stop, stay 


NUMBERS 

indecim eleven 
duodecim twelve 
tredecim thirteen 
quattuordecim fourteen 
quindecim Jifteen 
sédecim sixteen 
septendecim — seventeen 
duodéviginti eighteen 
indéviginti nineteen 
trecenti three hundred 
quadringenti four hundred 
quingenti five hundred 
sescenti six hundred 
septingenti seven hundred 
octingenti eight hundred 
nongenti nine hundred 
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A hut urn. 


